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“Tempora mutaatur, 
et nos mutamur in tlts” 


IME was when ladies affected “wasp-waists” 

and wore six or seven petticoats under volumi- 
nous skirts. To admit that one had a figure or to 
talk of corsets was considered immodest. 


“Times are changed and we are changed in 
them.” Mrs. Grundy has ceased to be quite so 
much of a prude and it is now permitted to think 
of the figure in terms of lithesome grace and 
natural beauty. 

The advertising of The Ferris Bros, Co., of New 
York City, handles this gossip of modes and the 
chit-chat of the corset salons deftly and attractively. 

It calls to the attention of women the freedom 
and protection that is built into Ferris Good Sense 
Corset Waists, Corded Corsets, Sport Corsets and 
Maternity Corsets. 

For thirty-seven years Ferris Bros. and Adver- 
tising Headquarters have continuously co-operated 
in spreading the knowledge of Ferris comfort and 
good style. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The Farmer Eats Lunch 


with His Wife 


She is his partner in business. 
He is her partner in making a home. . 


She knows what he wants for his work. 


He 


knows what she wants for her home. 


When she reads an advertisement in their farm paper 
about a work shirt or a pair of boots—a shayel or a silo, 


she reads it to him or mentions it. 


When he reads about a sweater or a corset—a piano 
or churn he calls her attention to it. 
The paper that interests the whole family is the farm 


paper. 
ness and in their mode of living. 


And together they make out 


shopping lists. 

Every few days one or two of 
the family drive to town, prob- 
ably in an automobile, and make 


all the purchases on the list. 

They go into stores where your 
goods are sold. 

Do they know your product by 
name? 

They know what they 
about the same as you do. 

The city dweller knows many 
articles by name. He sees them 
on billboards, in street cars, in his 
daily paper and in every maga- 
zine he picks up. 

Many farmers see the adver- 
tisements only in the farm papers. 

In the 29 best farming states 
nearly half the buying is done by 
farmers. 

And in these 29 states the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit 
reaches the most prosperous class 
of farmers—nearly -two million 
families. Every message to this 
class of readers would surely be 
read and considered. The farmer 
eats lunch with his wife. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 
A. B. C. circulation 1,900,000. 


read 


From it they keep up to date both in their busi- 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Cateage 
Established 1841 


Eastern Representatives: 
Wattace C, Ricnarpson, INc 
95 Madison Ave., 

New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD Farm Papprs, [No. 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 


A u Sisndard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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Making Bigger Markets by Adding 


Rooms to Homes 


A Perfectly Obvious Procedure That Advertisers May Help to 
Direct 


_By Robert R. Updegraff 


HE American public seems to 

have made up its mind to one 
ig life-fact: that our individual 
nd family existence on this earth 
s too short to take any risk of 
missing the pleasures and com- 
orts that have been made pos- 
ible by quantity production, 
hich in turn has been made 


ssible by the tremendous volume 
mand created by modern adver- 
hsing. 

The automobile stands as one 


igantic demonstration of this 
ublic decision; people will have 
utomobiles, luxuries though they 
re. The telephone and the talking 
achine and the white-tiled bath- 
om attest it with equal force; 
w, thirty short years ago, we 
id without these things in our 
mes 

Whether the Learned Econo- 
ists approve this public tendency 
r not (and it is well to point out 
at these same Learned Econo- 
ists nearly all drive automobiles, 
re homes with white-tiled 
hihrooms, entertain themselves 
ith talking machines, and chat 
zily with their neighbors over 
lephones!), it is a fact of our 
resent civilization to be reckoned 

business men. 

as. started as a simple 


supplying wants and needs. 
d when advertising began to be 
lized as a business force in a 
ge way, it rapidly expanded 
0 the more complex process of 


creating and supplying wants and 
needs. 

Which brings us up to date and 
face to face with our subject, the 
development of larger markets for 
materials and merchandise of 
many kinds by the simple ex- 
pedient of adding rooms to people’s 
homes. 

First let it be set down that the 
reason we people of America do 
not buy more floor coverings, more 
furniture, more fireplace equip- 
ment, more phonographs—more 
of a thousand things—is_ that 
there is no place in our homes to 
put them or to use them. 

There are, of course, thousands 
of individual exceptions to this 
statement, but applied to the great 
general public, congested in our 
big cities, spread out in our small 
cities and towns, and scattered 
over our great farming sections, 
it is unquestionably true. 

And yet paradoxically enough, it 
is not altogether true, either; for, 
with the exception of apartment 
dwellers, we have space in our 
homes to place and to use many 
more things, had we but the 
imagination to see it and the de- 
sire to utilize these things. And 
we could quite easily add more 
space to our homes, many of us, 
were we made to realize the pleas- 
ure and comfort that might be 
added to our lives. (Did we not 
quickly enough find the space 
and the money to build garages 
when we adopted the auto- 
mobile?) 


Table of Contents on page 198 
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As business men—producers of 
raw materials, manufacturers, 
purveyors of service, financiers, 
leaders of labor—we have but to 
turn our attention to people’s 
homes, with the intention of add- 
ing comfort, pleasure, health and 
happiness to their lives, to develop 
bigger markets for many of the 
things we sell. There is an enor- 
mous possibility -of increased de- 
mand for thousands of articles 
and materials to be stimulated into 
sales and orders by this simple ex- 
pedient of adding rooms to people’s 
homes—rooms for’ them to use 
for comfort, relaxation, recrea- 
tion, physical and--mental- well- 
being. 

True, the process has already 
been started. The advertisers of 
wall board, such as Beaver Board 
and Sheetrock, have for some 
time been going about the task of 
salvaging the attic. And the ad- 
vertisers of draperies and window 
shades, and floor coverings, and 
building materials, have begun 
to build sun rooms. onto our 
houses—even . apartment houses. 
And more recently, the American 
Radiator Company has launched a 
campaign to salvage the cellar! 

But aside from the compara- 
tively small number of these 
advertisers who are immediately 
interested, the business world as a 
whole does not seem to have 
awakened to the tremendous—the 
italics are used advisedly—sales 
possibilities of adding rooms to 
people’s homes by this process of 
salvaging the attic and the cellar, 
and by adding sun rooms and 
breakfast alcoves, and sleeping 
porches and conservatories, and 
by building in broom closets and 
hall toilets and bookeries, and by 
doing something about “that cold 
room” that is to be found in so 
many homes. 

Let us start with the attic. What 
are its possibilities, aside from 
the obvious one of. finishing off 
part. of it for a maid’s room 
(which almost inevitably means a 
bathroom also), as a market for 
the things we have to advertise 
and sell? 

If there are. growing boys in ‘the 
home (or evehi one boy), the attic 
invites a gymnasium, where the 
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boys and their friends can box 
punch the bag, play games of 
rough or boisterous~nature, keep 
photographic equipment and do 
developing and printing, maintain 
a wireless station, play pool or 
billiards, exercise to the music of 
the new calisthenics records, and 
sO on. 

Hence, give the boy a gyimna. 
sium, -and you have __ instantly 
broadened the market for boxing 
gloves (two pairs at least per 
attic); punching bags, exercis 
devices and apparatus, folding 
pool and billiard tables, wireless 
telephone and telegraph instru 
ments, photographic equipment 
games of too active a nature to be 
played “downstairs,” inexpensivg 
models of phonographs, record 
for same, and various pieces | 
boy furniture. 

And right here it should be s 
down that the American boy ha 
demonstrated his ability to g¢ 
just about what he wants, whethe 
he teases the money out of dad, : 
earns it himself! Let it be furth 
stated that the market for gym 
nasium equipment will never | 
fully developed until there ar 
gymnasiums in boys’ homes 

For the boy who has no interes 
in a gymnasium, the attic offer 
an opportunity for a shop. Suy 
pose he is interested in “makin 
things.” Let the attic room | 
fitted up as a carpenter shop anf 
instantly a market has been d 
veloped for a work bench, « 
assortment of tools, 
lumber, paint, varnish, 
screws, nails, solder, h 
—and even court plaster and New 
skin! 

Or if he is chemically incline 
an attic laboratory opens a ne 
market for laboratory equipme 
chemicals, batteries, . wire, 
burners, and a score of other com 
modities, including gas and «le 
tric current. a 

Or. perhaps his interest is 
printing. Let him but get the 
sire for an attic printing office a 
he is a new purchaser of press 
and small printing ‘machine 
type, paper, cardboard, ink, pri 
ers’ furniture, and perhaps eve! 
motor and electric current. 

But perhaps there is no boy 
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The advertising for New Perfection 
Cook Stoves is prepared 
by this agency 
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the home; but a girl or girls—or 
perhaps both boys and girls. Then 
the attic, fixed up as a playroom, 
offers potentialities as an increased 
market for dolls and doll furni- 
ture, toy sewing machines, black- 


boards, child’s furniture, bulky 
toys and rough games, phono- 
graphs and musical instruments 
‘which would not be tolerated 
“downstairs”), curtain fixtures 
and materials, decorative mate- 
rials, electric trains and _ toys, 


transformers, electric current, etc. 

Assuming that there are no 
children in the family, the attic 
still has possibilities as a “hobby 
room”—carpenter shop, printing 
office, den, dark room, or wireless 
room, for the man or the grown 
son of the family. And more and 
more American men, who work 
with their heads all day long, are 
coming to a realization of the 
need of some such “hobby room” 
in their homes, where they can 
hammer and saw, or print, or 
play with wireless telephony, or 
develop pictures, or play billiards, 
or just relax and loaf and smoke 
in a freer environment than is 
possible in the living-room. And 
once let an American man awake 
to the idea that he needs such a 
room, and get him interested in 
it, and his attic immediately de- 
velops into a most profitable po- 
tential market for many of the 
things already enumerated. What 
is more, he will buy more expen- 
sive models of what he wants 
than a boy can afford to buy. 

But no matter for whom the attic 
is furnished, or what it is fur- 
nished as, in addition to broaden- 
ing the market for the things to 
be used im the newly created room, 
it generally develops a market for 
wallboard or wallpaper, electric 
fixtures and wiring, hardware, 
paint, window shades and fixtures, 
furniture, floor coverings, and 
sometimes pictures. And in a 
great many instances it means the 
purchase of some sort of heating 
device, such as an electric or gas 
heater, or the installation of a new 
radiator or two, with consequent 
piping. 

While we are in the attic let us 
step into the maid’s room. Rather 
bleak and bare and comfortless! 
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WM 
If the people in the homes where 
maids are employed could be made su 
to realize keenly how unattractive 
their maid’s rooms are—by the 
floor covering and wallpaper and ( 





furniture and curtain material and 
paint advertisers—those industries 
would practically have added 
another room to many houses, 
which would broaden the sale oi 
inexpensive floor coverings, paint 
and brushes for refinishing the 
furniture, shades and _ window 
hangings, screens, wallpaper, 
mattresses and bedding, and even 
pictures and new furniture. And 
in the maid’s bathroom—amirrors, 



















fixtures, linoleum and _ window 
shades. mm 
SALVAGING THE CELLAR de: 
Perhaps the next greatest pos- : 
sibility for new rooms is _ the Wo 
cellar. As already mentioned, the 
American Radiator Company, t} 
with its “heat machine” advertis- 1€ 
ing, has begun to salvage the 
American cellar. And unless signs pe. 





fail, the American people are 
going to begin to take their cellars 
seriously in a shorter time than 
anybody imagines. (Already my 
neighbor across the way has ex- 
cavated the cellar under his living- 
room and is fixing it up as a 
billiard room!) 

And what possibilities the cellar 
offers, with part of it walled off 
with dust-tight doors and wooden 
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floors! Owners of some of our # Inte 
big homes are already building 
“Twelfth Night” rooms in their 
cellars. You see, with the closing You 





of the saloon, and the impossibility 
of having liquor served openly at 
their clubs, men’s cellars have 
suddenly assumed new importance! 
And many of those who can afford 
it are building these “Twelfth 
Night” rooms  below-stairs a: 
“good fellowship tooms” where 
they can “let go a bit,” as one man 
expressed it. However, — such 
rooms are not confined to homes 
where John Barleycorn is a men- 
ber of the family. They are being 
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built into many homes as places ‘ 
: ester 

of relaxation. ; 
Whatever such a room is called WH. 
it opens up a market for pool OM 30 N, | 





billiard tables, playing cards, card 
tables, floor coverings (anything 
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“The Selling Factor’’- 


A WOMAN’S CONFIDENCE IS HARD 
TO GET. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN has, for 
more than a quarter of a century, been 
designed solely to serve the interests of the 
woman in the small towns. Realizing that 
the feminine temperament demands the 
personal touch, THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN shapes its policy accordingly and 
STANDS BACK OF ITS ADVER.- 
TISERS. 


This policy has built up an enviable reader 
interest and unfailing confidence. 


Your best investment is to put THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN on your list. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising O ffice 
W H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mer. 
30 N. Dearborn St.,.Chicago, Il. Flatiron Bldg., New York 


PR 
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from linoleum to Oriental rugs), 
furniture, pianos, draperies, win- 
dow shades and curtains, wall 
coverings, another phonograph and 
records (for dancing), hardwood 
floors, fireplace fixtures, pictures, 
electric fixtures, paint and varnish. 
Also for humidors, cigars, quick- 
and-easy-refreshments and _ soft 
drinks by the case—for, where 
people gather to play they will 
smoke and drink and eat. And 
almost inevitably such a cellar 
room will mean still another toilet 
room, with bowl, seat, towel rack 
(and towels), floor covering, 
paint, and electric fixtures, to say 
nothing of toilette prerequisites. 
In more modest homes, and 
especially in those having no atti, 
the cellar offers possibilities for a 
children’s playroom, a carpenter 
shop, a laboratory, a printing 
office, a gymnasium or a man’s 
“hobby room,” as described pre- 


viously, with the consequent broad- 
ening of the market for all the 
things that would go into such 


A cellar playroom also 
suggests a market for roller 
skates, velocipedes, sand boxes, 
tanks for sailing boats, and various 
other things that would be un- 
likely to be tolerated even in the 
attic. Give children a place to 
use these things and they will 
have them. 

Another 


rooms. 


“room” possibility in 
the cellar is the cold closet or 
vegetable cellar. This kind of a 
room can be and frequently is 
built even into old houses. It 
means the use of cement, stone, 
brick, hollow tile or lumber, 
shelving, and often a new window. 
(The Detroit Steel Products Co., 
makers of Fenestra Steel Win- 
doWalls, for industrial buildings 
has recently begun a campaign on 
“More light in your basement” to 
develop residence cellar window 
business for its steel-framed 
windows. ) 


PRESUMABLY MORE FOOD WILL BE 
EATEN 


Such a room provides cool 
storage space that is not now 
available in so. many.homes, for 

storing canned and packaged 
foods, soft drinks, dried oper 

uch as prunes, s, figs and 
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apricots), and various other gro 
ceries, as well as vegetables and 
fresh fruits. Every cold cella: 
that is added to an old house o: 
built. into a new house means an 
increased market for apples by th: 
barrel, potatoes by the bushel, 
canned goods by the case, prunes, 
oranges and grapefruit by the box, 
and soft drinks by the case. And 
every producer of food products 
knows that if he can get his 
preducts into people’s homes in 
large units they will be used up 
very rapidly and more ordered. 

Still another “cellar possibility 
that has never been developed to 
the extent that it might be is the 
mushroom cellar. Mushrooms are 
very easy to raise, and by building 
some shelves in the cellar, with 
sides like a steamer bunk and 
doors that let down in front of 
them to shut out the light, mush- 
room beds may be started and, 
with very little attention, enough 
of this delicacy can be’ raised to 
keep a family supplied. Which 
would add to the market for 
lumber and nails and _ fertilizer 
and mushroom spawn, and at the 
same time be developing another 
family of mushroom eaters with 
an inevitable increase ~ in the 
restaurant consumption. 

The advertisers of home 
laundry equipment, soap products, 
Mazda lamps, varnish, and plumb- 
ing equipment are already doing 
much to give the cellar laundry 
room more of a standing as a 
room. With their illustrations of 
laundries with attractive floor 
coverings, curtains at the win- 
dows, and up-to-date equipment 
and plumbing, they are creating 
an appreciation of the possibilities 
of an attractive laundry, whether 
it be in the cellar or off the 
kitchen. And once let this room 
that has always been the embodi- 
ment of Blue Monday begin to 
get “dressed up” in the average 
woman’s mind and automatically 
the market is broadened for cur- 
tains, screens, floor coverings, 
paint, plumbing fixtures, better 
lighting fixtures, wood flooring, 
varnish—and, most important 0 
all, up-to-date electrically driven 
washing machines and _ ironing 
(Continued on page 162) 
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More People Than Ever Buying by 
Mail 


The Present Status and Future of Mail-Order Business as Seen by Fore 
most Authority 


By S. G. Rosenbaum 


President, National Cloak and Suit Company 





[Eprrortat Note: There has been so 
much misinformation printed in recent 
months about the mail-order business 
that Printers’ Ink welcomes this oppor- 
tunity of presenting the views of a man 
who is genérally conceded to be one of 
the foremost authorities on mail-order 
selling in this country. S. G, Rosenbaum 
is president of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company, which is commonly ac- 
cepted as the second oldest mail-order 
house in the United States. It was 
established nearly thirty-four years agd. 
It is now our third largest mail-order 
company. Its net sales for 1921 were 
$37,481,210. The company has about 
three million customers on its books in 
the United States and about 50,000 in 
foreign countries. The head of a con- 
cern of this size is certainly in a posi- 
tion to give the real facts as to the pres- 
ent status and future of the mail-order 
industry.] 

HERE has been so much non- 

sense written of late about 
the mail-order business, that I 
welcome the invitation received 
from the editor of Printers’ INK 
to say something about the recent 
past and immediate future of the 
business, particularly in relation 
to the effect that a period of 
falling prices is likely to have on 
the industry. 

The mail-order business is an 
extremely technical and difficult 
one. The proof of this statement 
lies in the fact that although the 
selling of merchandise by mail 
has been in practice in this coun- 
try for a full half century, the 
number of conspicuous successes 
can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. As far as New York 
City is concerned, more money 
has been lost in the mail-order 
business than was ever made in 
it, and if one omits the two lead- 
ing Chicago ‘houses, the same 
statement can be made for the 
balance of the country. We must 
therefore not take too seriously 
the statement that “Blank & Com- 
pany, of Sweetwater, Tenn., have 
decided to give up their catalogue 
department because they have 














come to the conclusion that th 
mail-order business has seen its 
best days.” 

I have been asked whether th 
period of rising prices that be 
gan about 1896 and culminated i 
the spring of 1920 did not con 
tribute largely to the success of 
the mail-order business. I do not 
think so. While prices rose, it 
is true, between 1896 and 1916, 
they rose very gradually. But in 
that time the successful mail- 
order houses increased the num- 
ber of their customers by leaps 
and bounds. The spectacular ris« 
in prices took place in 1916, 1917, 
1918 and 1919, and during those 
years, although the money value 
of merchandise sold by mail-order 
houses increased greatly, it is my 
judgment that the number of peo- 
ple who bought by mail increased 
much more slowly, if at all. The 
point here is that the greatest 
period of growth in the mail-order 
business was during the time 
when the rise in prices was very 
gradual. 


OPINION BASED ON FALSE PREM!S 


It seems to be human nature, 
when searching for the answer to 
a problem, to ignore the facts that 
stare us plainly in the face, and 
to seek some occult and fantastic 
solution. The volume of business 
done by mail-order houses de- 
creased greatly during 1921, as 
a result of which people who 
know nothing about it shout from 
the housetops that the industry 
has seen its best days and hence- 
forth will be on the decline. The 
bottom seems to have dropped out 
of the steel business but I have 
not heard anyone say that the 
United States Steel Corporation 
will have to go out of business. 
The big packers showed enormous 
declines in their business and lost 
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that mail appeal made. 


and 

istic Your product—new or old—should 
os be marketed on the basis of “Facts 

n 


de- first—then advertising.” 


JFOSEPH:RICHARDS (o. INC. 
stry mM : Esse. 18% 
nce- NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 
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great sums of money last year, but 
I haven’t heard that beef, pork 
and mutton have gone out of 
style. The leather men and big 
rubber corporations lost fortunes 
and in many instances their sales 
are only a percentage of what they 
were two or three years ago, but 
no one says that our method of 
distributing leather goods or rub- 
ber goods is wrong. 

Now let us analyze the situation 
and see what are the actual facts. 
The mail-order business of neces- 
sity caters to the people living on 
the farms and in the very small 
towns and villages contiguous to 
the farms. Relatively little busi- 
ness is done in the large towns-or 
in the large cities. The six mil- 
lion farmers of the country and 
their families are the best mail- 
order customers, and next to these 
come the people who live in the 
tens of thousands of villages and 
small towns in which the shopping 
facilities are of the most primi- 
tive character. 

In the period of declining prices 
through which we have been going 
for the last two years, the farmer 
has:been hit hardest of all. Wheat 
that sold for $2.75 a_ bushel 
early in 1920, went down to about 
$1; corn that sold for $1.75 went 
to about 30 cents; cotton that 
could be turned into cash at the 
rate of 40 cents a pound, went to 
about 11 cents. The same con- 
ditions apply to cattle, sheep and 
hogs. The farmer, from the very 
heights of prosperity went swiftly 
to the depths of depression. His 
condition affected the towns and 
villages around him. Is any other 
explanation needed to account for 
a decline in the volume of mail- 
order sales? 

But this is not the whole of 
the picture. I have always main- 
tained that in a mail-order busi- 
ness in particular, the dollar-and- 
cents turnover is not the only in- 
dication of prosperity. In my 
judgment a much more important 
factor is the number of people 
who are buying by mail, and in 
our particular business we are 
now serving more customers than 
ever before in our history. It is 
true that the dollar-and-cents value 
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is not so big, but that is du 
to the fact-that an article that 
sold for $l1_in the spring of 1920 
declined to, say, 70 cents by th 
spring of 1921, and is today sell- 
ing on a basis of 55 cents. 

A prominent financier made the 
statement the other day that prices 
will drop gradually for the next 
ten years. I believe that prophecy 
will be fulfilled, but note the word 
“gradually.” If prices were to 
have such drastic declines as oc- 
curred during 1920 and 1921, the 
mail-order business would have to 
be adjusted to mieet such a condi 
tion, but such declines are not 
possible. 

A certain standard piece of cot- 
ton goods which is the barometer 
of the cotton goods trade sold for 
26% cents in April, 1920. It 
dropped in a few months to 7% 
cents, and has since gone back to 
8 cents. A certain grade of 
women’s hose which sold _ for 
$7.12 a dozen in June, 1920, now 
brings $2.50 per dozen. The pre- 
war price of this article was $1.90. 
These examples are not exceptions 
but are thoroughly typical. Now 
suppose we should return to pre- 
war prices after a term of years, 
the drop must of necessity. be so 
gradual that it should not at all 
affect the merchandising ability 
of a well-organized concern. 

In discussing the future of any 
industry, there is one question 
that must be asked. Does it or 
does it not fulfil an actual eco- 
nomic need? The mail-order 
business caters to people who have 
no shopping facilities, or very in- 
adequate shopping facilities near 
their homes. It is based upon 
three principles: the right goods, 
the right prices, and the right ser 
vice. It can operate economically 
and efficiently. Generally speak- 
ing it has been conducted on hon- 
orable and _ high-grade lines 
“The customer is always right.” 
You have a combination here 
that is hard to beat. 


Agency for Likly Luggage 
C._ Henry Mason, advertising agent 
of Rochester, N. Y., has been ap 


pointed to handle the advertising ac 
count of Henry Likly & Co., of Roch- 
ester. 
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The Circulation of 
THE SUNDAY 


POST-DISPATCH 


ir Now in Excess of 


400000 


St Louis is a ONE newspaper 
town and the POST-DISPATCH 


is the Newspaner~ ~ ~ ~ 





INFORMATION ABOUT 
-sr CoOutS - 


THE POST-DISPATCH has com- 
piled a thorough analysis of the 
St. Louls territory, tegether with 
complete and unbiased newspaper 


data. It will be sent free te any 
interested advertiser or agency. , 











ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


THE 8S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detrets St. 
Kansas City Atlanta Les Angeles 
San Francisco 
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How pan ¢ ‘ollege Teach Business 


{inte business and real preparation for its 


By Edward Mou Woolley 


Hustratrd by Donald Gardecr 
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What can you, as a busi- 
ness man, expect from our 
colleges? | 


Will they send to the com- 
mercial world men with 
remote academic training, 
or potential executives 
with broad training and real 
preparation for business? 


Edward Mott Woolley has 
written of this important 
subject in Collier’s own 
way—in terms of the indi- 
idual. This article is as 
seful to the business man 
as to the young man or 
oman who contemplates 
serious training for business. 


n Collier’s for March 11. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY* 
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Baltimore—A Broad 


Showroom 
for Merchant 


Buyers ou esse? Se O' 
Sa wholesale market, . fs 
Baltimore’s signifi- gS) ee | = Sow Esky 
cance to the National |B to be 
manufacturer is demon- wine 5) Sees: = in so 
strated again very forci- > | oe ‘ a 
bly bythe Daniel Miller "3g % Beam: = 2 aa 
Company, one of our A ——— a : decor 
ioneer wholesale estab- withe 
emai 4 ; = isl ee ! ablen 
T heer S = there 
The thousands of mer- | . excep 
chants coming here ~_— 
yearly to visit this con- . No 
cern, as well as those a wholesale houses, prize 


ing one vast showroom i vento! 
for tr 


nuts, 


gives Baltimore the role of 
in which they look for the finest and best products not ' 
only on wholesale exhibition but also actually in use. ai. pars 


Let The NEWS and AMERICAN give prominence cheek 
were 


to your product in this great showroom — Baltimore. 
In the first place, NEWS and AMERICAN thi ; _ 


merchandising co-operation will help secure for you E "E Even 
complete dealer distribution —the essential forerunner ; of Til 
of your advertising campaign. do their buying. feasibl 
ran 
And then, by using this double-barreled combination of The Eighty traveling of -_ 
AMERICAN, Baltimore’s historic morning newspaper—and salesmen keep inf) 
The NEWS, the city’s great evening newspaper, known every- rae 4 touch wit workia 
where for its influence and power—your message will radiate pe the nat 
into practically every buying home in and near Baltimore. of “Buy in 5 than 
Close to 180,000 homes are reached by either one paper or the more” throug of W . 
other—The NEWS or The AMERICAN —every day. these great Soubfl |: 0)“ 


eastern States. Se 

The combined rate for these two papers is 30c daily for 1,000 lines or world | 
more; Sunday 35¢; Sunday American Rotogravure, 35¢ per line flat duction 
stick as 

THE BALTIMORE NEW The 
Evening. Daily And Sunday. : a 

Ghe Haltimore American ¥f *:. 
Morning. Daily And Sunday. ee po 

kip; red 


itwas di 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ a line he 

Eastern Representative estern Representat 

150 Nassau Street R ! A ow Tower Bidg. of deale 
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Identifies the Hard-to-Trade-Mark 
Product 


Fish Goes to the Consumer Bearing a Pin-Ticket 


By C. L. Armstrong 


UT here on the Pacific Coast, 
where they advertise every- 
thing from plain mud (naturally 
medicated, you know) to the blue 
sky and. golden sunshine, it isn’t 
to be wondered at that every once 
in so often they bump into a prob- 
lem in identification. As long as 
a thing can be put into a can or 
a carton or admits of suitable 
decoration with a_ trade-mark 
without detraction from its sal- 
ableness, the problem is easy. But, 
there ‘is a surprising number of 
exceptions in this enlightened day 
when the resources of advertising 
are taxed to the utmost. 
Not so long ago the offer of a 
prize instigated numbers of in- 
ventors to “think up” machines 


for trade-marking individual wal- 


nuts, machines that implanted a 
rubber-lipped kiss on the wrinkled 
cheek of each nut. Suitable means 
were’ found for trade-marking 
giant tooth-picks of Douglas fir 
as well as individual boards. 
Even more recently, the makers 
of Tillamook cheese developed a 
feasible system for stamping their 
brand on the selvage, as it were, 
of the cheese itself, so that every 
hunk dispensed by the hard- 
working merchant tells the world 
the nature of its origin; and, less 
than a year ago, the Shull Mills 
of Washington and British Colum- 
bia, set the red-cedar shingle 
world by the ears with the intro- 
duction of a_ red-stained band 
stick as a trade-mark. 

The latest departure in difficult 
trade-marking among Coast man- 
ufacturers has just been ironed 
out by the San Juan Fishing & 
Packing Co., of Seattle. This 
concern has, for some years past, 
put out, as one of its products, 
kippered salmon. Two years ago 
it was decided to make the salmon 
a line leader. A limited amount 
of ‘caler-help material was pre- 


pared and the company hopped 
to it. Particular attention was 
paid to the selection and smoking 
of the fish. Rigid inspection was 
maintained. Each piece was sepa- 
rately wrapped. Daily deliveries 
were made. 

At the close of the first year’s 
business there was no room for 
doubt as to the wisdom of the 
kippered salmon policy. People, 
it seemed, craved kippered salmon 
of good quality—had been hanker- 
ing for it all their lives, in fact. 
Sales were more than double what 
they had been in any year there- 
tofore. Folks asked for it who 
didn’t know the difference between 
kippering a fish and scuttling a 
ship and got their. adjectives 
mixed up in consequence. 


ADVERTISING SPEEDS UP PRODUCT'S 
SALE 


At the start of the second year 
of the kippered administration, 
the packing company sought the 
co-operation of an advertising 
agency. It was decided to con- 
tinue the policy that had been 
successful but to inject more pep 
and vision into it. For the first 
time on recerd dealers were sup- 
plied with well-conceived and 
well-executed sales helps bearing 
on kippeted salmon. The main- 
stay of these was a counter cut- 
out showing a nicely garnished 
piece of salmon on an attractive 
platter ready for serving. Each 
cut-out contained a pocket bearing 
a “Take One” legend and holding 
a quantity of very neat little 
folders entitled: “New Ways to 
Use San Juan Kippered Salmon.” 
The folders put over the recipe 
gospel in a manner to inspire even 
the least responsive. A careful 
check of dealers showed that the 
folders were received with un- 
usual favor and a really remark- 
able distribution was obtained for 
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them with comparatively small 
waste. Care was taken to see that 
the dealers’ supplies were always 
adequate. 

Meanwhile, various refinements 
had been worked out in the kip- 
pering process and production was 
made to keep pace with the rapid 
increase in distribution. Daily 
deliveries were made and, in local 


ae Deliciou8~Hot or 
Cold — No 


trouble! 


EADY instantly if desired cold; or, 
easily prepared in any one of a dozen 
attractive styles, San jue Kippered Salmon 


is a truly delicious table fare. 
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vestigation showed that the first 
thing every dealer did when he 
received his supply of fish was to 
remove each piece from its wrap- 
per so that the customers’ inter:st 
would be aroused by the unre- 
strained sight of the appetizing, 
smoky-red sea food. In short, thc 
dealer had rightly sensed that k:p- 
pered salmon must be seen to be 
sold by the grocer 

After that it was in 
evitable that a certain 
bright man_ should 
suggest the use of 
transparent bags bear- 
ing a small identifi 
cation mark and per- 
mitting a view of the 
inviting contents. But 
the pieces of fish 
varied _ considerably 
in size, which made 
the adoption of a 
standardized con- 
tainer impracticable. 

Other inspired sug- 
gestions were ad- 
vanced, most of them 
too complex and ex- 
pensive, many of them 
inadvisable _ because 
they would detract 





ADVERTISING THE FISH THAT GOES TO THE CONSUMER 


BEARING A TICKET 


territories, dealers often received 
the fish still warm from the smoke- 


house. The market had been ex- 
tended as far east as Kansas City. 
All was serene except one 
thing: there was nothing by which 
to identify San Juan Kippered 
Salmon and set it apart from any 
other kippered salmon once it 
reached the dealer’s stand. Sub- 
stitution was rife, bade fair to be- 
come rifer and would surely get 
to be the rifest unless something 
drastic were done to head it off. 
The company had learned that the 
best way to put out the fish was 
to wrap each piece in a special 
oil-proof paper. Each piece, at the 
beginning of its career in the smoke- 
house, was treated with an appli- 
cation of pure fat and the wrapper 
had to be proof against this. 
Naturally, one of the early 
suggestions was that of trade- 
marking the wrapper. But, in- 


from the pleasing ap- 
pearance of the prod- 
uct to be sold. 

The idea finally adopted and 
just now being put into action is 
as simple and inexpensive as it is 
effective. It involves nothing 
more startling than the use of ar 
ordinary pin-ticket. The compan) 
has adopted as a trade-mark a 
black diamond on an_ orangt 
rectangle bearing the words: “De- 
licious San Juan Genuine.” This 
trade-mark is printed on a stand 
ard pin-ticket measuring fifteen 
sixteenths inch by one and three 
sixteenths inch, and, henceforth 
each piece of salmon will have one 
of these tickets attached before it 
is wrapped. Tests have shown that 
the pin cannot produce any dele- 
terious effect on the food. 

Now the company is preparing 
through advertising, to educat 
the public to demand the protec 
tion of the ticket, making sure 
that each piece of kippered salmon 
they buy bears the San /wan 
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n-ticket when they receive it. 
Kippered salmon has _ been 
und to make an excellent en- 
ing wedge for the company’s 
yneral lines of fresh and frozen 
h and, now that they feel that 
identification problem has been 
lved successfully, the San Juan 
ple are considering a more 
reneral use of advertising. 


New Doubleday Page 
Publication 


oubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
Y., publishers of The World’s Work 
Country Life, will issue a new pub- 
ition, Radio Broadcast, on April 15. 
e new publication will have the same 
mat and general appearance as The 
rid’s Work. Concerning its con- 
nts, the company says: “It will - en- 
vor to chronicle the social, economic 
legal aspects of the developments 
the radio field, while at the same 
e giving popular technical articles 
the “how to” type for the benefit 
the great numbers of people now 
the first time taking an interest in 
mmunication by electricity.” 


William Maxwell Leaves 
Thos. A. Edison 


William Maxwell, vice-president in 
harge of sales and advertising of 

mas A, Edison, Inc., has resigned. 
Ir. Maxwell had supervised the sales 
f the phonograph division of the Edi- 
son organization for the last fifteen 
years, 
rhomas J. Leonard, sales manager of 


the musical phonograph division of the 


Edison organization, C, Wood, ad 
vertising manager of the same division, 
and Daniel E. Wheeler, editor of Edi 

house publications, have also re- 


Dr. Lyman P. Powell with 
“Cosmopolitan” 


Lyman P. Powell, lecturer, edi- 
ind author, and former president 
lobart College, has joined Cosmo- 
n, New York, as director of its 
tional department. 


Shoe Account with Erickson 
Company 

E. P. Reed & Company, shoe manu- 

acturers of Rochester, N. «+ have 


| their advertising in the hands of 
‘rickson Company, New York. 


oster Association Directors 

\leeting in Los Angeles 
board of directors of the Poster 
Ady tising Association will hold its 


next meeting in Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 20 to 22, 
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Additions for The Procter & 
Collier Co. 


P. R. Hume has joined the service 
department of The Procter & Collier 
Company,. Cincinnati, and will act as a 
service representative. Mr. Hume for 
merly was connected with The J. Wal 
ter Thompson Company, the Certain- 
Teed Products Corporation, and The 
U.S. Rubber Company. 

E. K. Hunt is now connected with 
the printing department of The Procter 
& Collier Company, acting as a service 
representative to the printing clients of 
the agency. He was formerly with The 
Whitaker Paper Company and The 
S. D. Warren Company. 


Engineering and Mining Pub- 
lications Will Merge 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
New York, will consolidate its publica- 
tion Engineering and ining Journal 
with Mining and Scientific Press, San 
Francisco. The combined publications, 
beginning April 1, will be published by 
the McGraw-Hill organization under 
the name of Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press. J. E. Spurr will be edi 
tor, and T. A. Rickard, who directed 
the Mining and Scientific Press, will 
remain in San Francisco and will be 
come contributing editor of the consoli- 
dated publications. 


C. E. Walberg with Touzalin 
Agency, Chicago 


C, E. Walberg has joined the Charles 
H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago, as vice 


president. Mr. Walberg was formerly 
with the New York and Chicago offices 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Company and 
has most recently been with Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Changes in “Spanish Vogue 

Federico de Paramo has resigned as 
advertising manager of Spanish Vogue 
and has en succeeded by John W. 
Snowden. Mr. Snowden was connected 
with La Prensa of New York in the 
capacity of advertising manager, and 
previous to that time was with Spanish 
Vogue during 1919 and 1920 


J. B. Williams Account with 
Joseph Richards 


The J. B. Williams Company, Glas 
tonbury, Conn., maker of chewing and 
toilet soaps and toilet preparations, has 
Rl its account with the Joseph 
ichards Company, Inc., New York. 


Foley Agency Has Gehrke 
Mills Account 
The Gehrke Knitting Mills, Philadel 
phia, have appointed the Richard A. 


‘oley Boy Pye Inc., of that 
city to handle their advertising. 





Would Premiums Prompt People to 
Buy Seasonal Product Early? 


Folks Must Be Given Selfish Reason for Pre-Season Buying 


Goutp Barance Vatve Company 
Ketiocc, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would like to make an inquiry 
regarding the use of premiums to 
stimulate early buying. In explanation 
will say that in the manufacturing of 
Gould Balanced Valves, for all types 
of steam engines, we have one depart- 
ment that handles the direct sales to 
the farmers and threshermen, operating 
a steam traction engine. 

We have found by experience that 
the household and particularly the wife 
exercising considerable influence over the 
purchase of a Gould Balance Valve. 

Our retail sales period on this par- 
ticular line covers from February ‘1 
until after the fall threshing season. 
The Gould Balance Valve purchased by 
this class of trade is used generally 
beginning July 1, in Southern territory, 
and extending over until December 1, 
in the extreme Northern territory, con- 
sequently it is necessary as a rule for 
us to give some incentive for the 
prospective buyer in order to get his 
business in the spring. 

We have used various means of 
stimulating early trade. If you know 
of concerns that have adopted this 
premium method successfully, we would 
like to know who. they are in order to 
get in communication with them rela- 
tive to the use of premiums in stimu- 
lating direct sale, and would appreciate 
very much having any information that 
you may give us. 

Goutp Batance VaLve Company, 

E. R. Foster, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


RINTERS’ INK has not pub- 

lished articles regarding the 
use of premiums to stimulate 
early buying. There is no doubt, 
however, that premiums have been 
used for this purpose. 

The problem that confronts Mr. 
Foster is a common one. The sea- 
sonal disadvantage enters nearly 
every business to some extent. 
Where sales pile up in sharp 
peaks at certain seasons of the 
year, it is obviously desirable to 
get customers to spread out their 
purchases. But this is a hard 
thing to accomplish. As a rule, 
people will not buy in advance of 
the season unless they are given 
some selfish reason for doing so. 
To get their interest on an early 
buying proposition, it is necessary 
to tickle their pocketbooks. Re- 


tail merchants will buy early so 
as to be sure of getting desired 
merchandise. The fear of not 
being able to get certain goods on 
time is the motive that impe!ls 
them to buy. But even in this 
case they will not accept a ship- 
ment long in advance of a season 
unless they are given a price con- 
cession or an attractive dating 

The consumer holds this same 
attitude. You can shout about do- 
ing Christmas shopping early un- 
til the cows come home and make 
little impression until folks dis- 
cover that by not heeding this ad 
monition they are unable to buy 
from such complete stocks. “Pity 
the poor clerks” proved an un- 
availing argument. “Buy while 
our displays are unbroken” turned 
out to be an effective appeal. 

It is a difficult matter to get 
men to buy straw hats until the 
eve of the day the season opens. 
Women, on the other hand, be- 
cause of the dictates of Dame 
Fashion, buy their headgear an 
entire season in advance. They 
wear straw hats in winter and 
winter hats during the season of 
the dog days. Style, therefore, 
appears to be a good tool for the 
manufacturer to use in evening 
out the peaks and valleys in his 
sales chart. 

No argument, though, in behalf 
of early buying is so effective as 
the appeal of Old Man Mazuma 
himself. An actual money sav- 
ing will loosen up the purs 
strings of the seasonal procrasti- 
nator. Offering a premium, we 
should say, would be equally ef- 
fective. The W. Atlee Burpee 
Company, seed house, this year 
offered a ten-cent package of sved 
free with each dollar order placed 
for shipment during January and 
February. That is a variation of 
the discount or premium plan. It 
probably would be worth while 
for the Gould Balance Valve Com- 
pany to give some such idea a 
trial.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Think of the Bulletin First 
When You Think of 


PHILADELPHIA 


Nearly every home, office, store 
and factory in Philadelphia and 
its vicinity is reached by The 
Bulletin. 


No prize, premium, coupon or 
other artificial methods of stimu- 
lating circulation are used by The 


Bulletin. 75% of its circulation 
is in the city, 20% is in the 
suburbs, and 5% in the country. 


Net Paid 
Average Circulation 


508,439 


Copies a Day in 
February 


The Bulletin 


thoroughly covers the 
3rd Largest Market in the U. S. A. 





(Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 














Motor Bus and 
Its Relation to Electric Railways 
By Ralph M. Sparks 








THE PAMPHLET illustrated contains 
articles reprinted from the January 
issue of Bus Transportation. Statistics 
are given of the equipment in use in 
the bus transportation lines of an east 

ern state. A list is included, also, of 
typical manufacturers who are using 
the advertising pages of Bus Transpor- 
tation to tell the operators how their 
bus equipment, chassis, bodies or com- 
ponents can help produce better trans- 
portation at a greater profit. May we 
send you a copy? 








Some Factors Which 
Must Be Considered in Bus Transportation 











The Straight L Line to a 
New Transportation Industry 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF BUS 
systems are looking for sound working ideas 
which will help them “sell” transportation to 
a greater number of patrons. 


THEIR PROBLEMS INVOLVE mainly: 
(1) selection of the right vehicles and their 
maintenance; (2) development of bus trans- 
portation as a business. The editorial pages 
of Bus Transportation tell “how” these problems 
can be met; advertising pages, “with what’’; 
and the circulation is restricted to the men and 
companies mentioned above. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION is the straight 
line to this new industry. It is the first and 
only publication edited exclusively for the 
men and the companies who are using, or 
studying the use of, the bus as an agency 
in regular passenger transportation. 


BUS. 
TRANSPORTATION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Make Them Remember! 


“Suppose you heard that Brown has died.” 

“Brown? Brown who?” 

“What! don’t remember Brown? The old star quarter 
back who saved the day for Princeton? The boy who made 
that record on the track ?” 


“Ah yes, to be sure. Very sad. Quite forgot about him 
after all these years. Haven’t heard of him lately.” 


Exactly. 

Other football stars have crowded the field since that day. 
Other track records have been broken. The public forgets. It 
isn’t selfishness or lack of sympathy. It’s human nature— 
that’s all. 

Many a good product—a “star” in its day—has died unknown 
and unmourned for that very reason. The public “hasn’t heard 
about it” lately. 

A quick rise to meteoric fame, A season’s sensational cam 
paign. Then—silence. Other good products enter the field 
And the old one is forgotten—forgotten because the manufac 
turer hasn’t made the public remember. 

The public doesn’t forget the old standbys—advertising won't 
let them. “Children cry for it” not only for a year but for a 
generation. The twentieth century housewife knows, just as 
her mother knew before her, that “it hasn’t scratched yet.” 

Every time you advertise you are making someone remember 

Every time you advertise in The Chicago Daily News you 
are making, through its 400,000 circulation, over a million 
and a quarter people remember—remember your product 
remember to ask for it—remember to buy it. 

Making them remember in Chicago is just a question of co: 
sistent and persistent reminding in— 


The Chicago Daily News 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 
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Business Awaits Freight Rate 


Decision 


High Hope for Whirring Wheels When Manufacturers Are Given 
Assurance of What Transportation Costs Are to Be 
for Period Ahead of Us 


By J. G. Condon 


HEN is business going to 
pick up? 

The present freight rate inquiry 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the general railroad 
investigation of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce 
have opened up great founts of 
talk on the subject. All sorts and 
conditions of men, the most practi- 
cal and hard-headed and the veri- 
est dreamers and idealists have had 
or will get their chance to tell the 
patient commissioners or equally 
patient Senators what they think 
of the subject. Railroad statis- 
ticians, business statisticians and 
union labor statisticians have un- 
limbered great barrages of figures, 
special pleaders for the railroads, 
for particular industries and for 
the Plumb plan have gone into 
action and still the two inquiries 
fo on, 

Railroad men assert that busi- 

ess is going to improve when 

they are able to make such reduc- 
tions in their operating costs as 
will give their companies an op- 
portunity to make a living wage, 

-establish the credits they have 
lost because of the excessive 
regulation and restriction inflicted 
upon the carriers in the last 
couple of decades, and are able 

go into the markets and buy 
the supplies of one sort and 

other they need so badly and 
which the various industries are 
anxious to sell them. 

[It is pointed out that the rail- 
roads as a class constitute the 
largest purchasing power in the 
United States. Likewise it is 
stated as a fact which requires no 
proof that this purchasing power 

ot working these days. It has 
all but entirely disappeared. In- 
Stunces of important development 
work now in progress on Ameri- 
can railroads may be counted on 


the fingers of one hand, actual 
maintenance in most instances is 
being held down to the smallest 
margin above actual safety. Great 
railroads whose annual rail supply 
runs into hundreds of thousands 
of tons are buying only half of 
their regular requirements, orders 
for new engines and cars attract 
special attention in the newspapers, 
and as for new stations, shops, 
engine houses, machinery, etc., 
they are so rare that many con- 
cerns profess to have forgotten 
what such orders mean. 


CAN'T WITHHOLD BUYING MUCH 
LONGER 


But the railroads will have to 
buy soon. It is true this has been 
told over and over again for many 
months but they continue to get 
along on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Conditions have not reached the 
point where the carriers can 
throw off this parsimonious policy. 
The answer is that they have not 
cut their operating costs so much 
as they deem necessary—applica- 
tions for permission to reduce 
wages of practically all classes of 
employees are pending now before 
the United States Railroad Labor 
Board and all but those which do 
not happen to tap the few unor- 
ganized coal fields by the time it 
reaches their rails are paying high 
prices for the fuel coal they con- 
sume. The general depression in 
other lines of endeavor has fallen 
heavNy upon them. They are not 
bringing raw materials or fuels to 
the factories and they are not 
moving the finished products to 
the consumers. 

Despite all this, railroad men 
wending their way to Washington 
generally are to be found in the 
optimistic class. Listen to what 
the president of an important 
Eastern line said recently: 
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“That oft-repeated truism of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the. elder, 
was never truer than it is right 
now. You simply have got to be 
a bull where America is con- 
cerned, and you have to be a bull 
on its railroads for the long pull. 
It is most unlikely there are going 
to be any important trunk lines 
built in our part of the country 
for a long time to come, but if, 
on the other hand, we continue 
to grow in the next ten years as 
we have in the last decade, we are 
going to have a deuce of a hard 
time handling all the traffic that 
is going to be offered us. Let me 
tell you right now that while 
business is mighty slow for the 
moment, my greatest concern is 
that we are not able to be building 
new terminals, more yards and 
more third and fourth track, and 
buying more locomotives and cars. 
We are not using our facilities to 
60 per cent of their capacity right 
now, but it isn’t going to be a 
long time before we are going to 
have more than we can take care 
of. And it’s coming soon and 
that’s what’s worrying me. 
“What will happen then? Every 
shipper who is here in Washing- 
ton clamoring for lower freight 
rates at the expense of everything 
else, when he finds he can’t get all 
the cars he wants the day he 
orders them and that his export 
shipments are not making the ship 
on which he booked them or his 
domestic shipments making the 
time he promised consignees be- 
cause of choked yards and con- 
gested terminals, is going to begin 
crying that private management 
has fallen down. He will forget 
all about the present situation, 
how he asked the railroads to 
forego a living wage that his in- 
dustry might not be put out of 
business, etc. He is the fellow 
who is bothering me and the lad 
I want to get lined up on the 
situation. Maybe if he is properly 
educated he may not do all these 
things that I hear from him now.” 
The thought of this railroad 
president is one for all of them to 
ponder. A campaign of education 
through advertising would do much 
to accomplish the results he has in 
mind. 
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The shipping public has pre- 
sented a different point of view to 
the various Washington inquisi- 
tors. Representatives of almost 
every line of endeavor have asked 
for a reduction in the freight 
rates in which they are interested, 
or at least on the raw materials 
entering into the manufacture of 
the particular commodity they put 
on the market. Many have as- 
serted that a general and horizon- 
tal cut means a revival of business, 
others see the revival if only the 
rates on coal, iron ore, and cement 
and other building materials, etc., 
are slashed. Most of them insist 
the railroads must have a chance 
to reduce their operating costs, 
particularly with regard to labor, 
and it is generally agreed that rate 
cuts will mean no net to manu- 
facturers if there is merely a 
reduction in freight rates at the 
expense of service. Generally it 
is recognized that American in- 
dustry has been helped mightily 
in its success through the fact that 
it had the benefit of the most effi- 
cient transportation service. 

The representatives of the unions 
have gone at the matter from an 
entirely different angle. ‘ Their 
special interest is in the wage 
question, and their spokesmen, 
largely statisticians, have attacked 
the methods of the railroad man- 
agers and sought to show that 
rate reductions should be made 
arbitrarily and without regard to 
the operating costs of the com 
panies. 


HOOVER’S ASSURING STATEMENT 


A fourth element in the situa 
tion for want of a better name 
might be described as political, or 
maybe economic would be better 
Former Director General McAdoo 
and his successor, Walker D 
Hines, discussed their administra- 
tions with the Senate Committee 
Secretary Hoover, generally 
credited with being the spokesman 
of the Harding Administration on 
railroad matters, was a witness 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“One thing is absolute,” said 
Mr. Hoover, with the voice of 
authority. “Our transportation 
facilities are below the needs of 
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our country, and unless we have 
a quick resumption of construc- 
tion, the whole community—agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial 
—will be gasping from a strangu- 
lation caused by insufficient trans- 
portation the moment that our 
business activities resume. 

“We talk glibly of giving bil- 
lions of credits to foreign coun- 
tries, to increase our farm exports. 
| wish to say, with all responsibil- 
ity for the statement, that a billion 
dollars spent upon American rail- 
ways will give more employment 
to our people, more advance to 
our industry, more assistance to 
our farmers, than twice that sum 
expended outside the frontiers of 
the United States—and there will 
be greater security for the in- 
vestor.” 

Is it difficult to imagine the 
railroad executives who have 
fought, bled and died for their 
industry in the last ten years 
mounting chairs to cheer when 
their old arguments were used by 
a Cabinet officer? Let me quote 
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one more paragraph from Mr. 
Hoover’s testimony: 

“It is probably unnecessary to 
refer to the question of Govern- 
ment ownership. No one with a 
week’s observation of Government 
railways abroad, or with Govern- 
ment operation of industry in the 
United States, will contend that 
our railways could ever be oper- 
ated as intelligently or as efficient- 
ly by the Government as through 
the initiative of private individ- 
uals. Moreover, the welfare of 
its multitude of workers will be 
far worse under Government 
operation.” 

But I found the moral of all of 
this in the statement of one 
manufacturer I encountered in 
the lobby of the Willard Hotel. 

“Business will pick up im- 
mediately after we know where 
we are at,” he asserted, sacrificing 
diction for emphasis. “The im- 
portant question is, When are we 
going to know definitely that there 
are going to be no more changes 
in freight rates? It isn’t nearly 
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so important to cut rates as it is 
to stabilize them, I have fifteen 
plants scattered over the United 
Sates and each one of them burns 
a car of coal a day. Not one of 
them is turning a wheel now, 
despite the fact that I am pretty 
sure I could get the business if I 
knew what it was going to cost 
me to operate and what I could 
sell my product for. But I don’t 
and that’s why I don’t dare solicit 
orders. But let that I. C.C. bunch 
tell me that they have fixed 
freight rates on coal and the other 
things I need and that they are 
going to stay at one level for the 
next year and I will go out and 
clean up, and the wheels of every 
other industry in the country will 
begin to hum too.” 

It sounds reasonable. 

The Commission, of course, 
must get all the anglés of the 
situation : it is its duty-to hear all 
comers with a story to tell or an 
idea to elucidate, but there are 
more business men praying for 
them to speed up, according to 
many observers, than are seeking 
a slashing horizontal reduction, 
especially if it may endanger rail- 
road service. 


Business Publishers Plan 


Interesting Programme 


“Capitalizing the Present Up-Trend” 
will be the general subject for discussion 
at the March 31 meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association. 

The subject will be divided into three 
parts: Part 1—-“Business Today,” being 
handled by B. C. Forbes, of Forbes’ 
Magazine. Part 2—“Publishing Busi- 
ness Today,” by John H. Van Deven- 
ter, of Industrial Management, and 
Part 3—“Planning Todav’s Budget,” by 
H. G. Lord, of Textile World. 


Charles M. Preigh Joins 
Basham Agency 


Charles M. Preigh has joined the 
Thomas E. Basham Company, Louis 
ville advertising agency, aS @ copy 
writer and director, He was formerly 
connected with the. H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Company, Inc., Chicago. 


G. R. Hart with Presbrey 
Company 
Gifford R. Hart, formerly with the 
Newell-Emmett Company, and recently 
with the G. R. Hart Company. service 


organization, hys joined the staff of the 
Frank Presbrey ‘Company, New York. 
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Publishers and Advertisers 
Welcome William H. Rankin 


A dinner welcoming William H. Ran- 
kin, head of the advertising agency 
that bears his name, to New York took 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria on March 
2. More than 400 publishers and ad- 
vertising men attended. 

Secretary of Labor -James J. Davis, 
Senator Walter E. Edge of New Jer- 
sey, Representative James W. Dunbar 
of Indiana and A. . Erickson, presi- 
dent of the Erickson Co., were the 
speakers. Joseph H.: Appel of John 
Wanamaker was toastmaster. 

Secretary Davis, who said he knew 
William H. Rankin when he was light 
ing lamps in the town of New Albany 
when the Secretary of bor himself 
was working as a boy in a steel mill 
in speaking of adveftising said: 

“I honestly believe the best spring 
medicine we can take is advertising—in 
liberal doses. It looks to me the best 
remedy for the long chill we have had 
A wise old economist in the Department 
of Labor said to me not long ago, ‘What 
business needs is not stimulants but a 
tonic.” And I know of no better tonic 
than advertising. You experts know 
your own business too well to take 
advice from me. But there are im 
portant things that it seems to me you 
should tackle first of all. 

“The most important thing you can 
do is to break. this buyers’ strike. It 
sounds simple, but it is not simple 
This buyers’ strike has not been alon 
against high prices but also against poo: 
quality. During the war, anything and 
everything ‘went.’ We got by with 
almost anything, and whatever we 
charged for it. man remarked t 
me the other day, ‘If the war taught us 
anything, it taught us how thin a har 
can be sliced.” Now the national han 
has come down in prices, but people 
are still kicking at the thin slice. The 
know they can buy goods at honest 
prices now, but still they are not sure 
of the quality. And you advertising 
experts know better than anyone els¢ 
that it is useless to try to perstuad: 
people to buy unless they have faith i: 
what they buy. So your advertising 
has got to cut two ways. You hav 
got to sell everybody the new meaniny 
of the word ‘work.’ ” 


Florence Lee with Federal 


Miss Florence Margaret Lee has bee 
appointed director of the domesti 
Science department of the Federal A: 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 

Miss Lee was formerly director 
home economics, University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, and member of the editoris! 
= of the Tribune Institute, Ne 

ork, 


Texas Poster Meeting in 
Dallas 


The Texas Poster Advertising Ass 
ciation will hold its twenty-second a 
nual meeting in Dallas on April 1°, 
11 and 12. 
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The Story is in The Lineage 





Black is News’ 1921 
lineage; white, the 
other Indianapolis 
newspapers. 
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advertising were publish The Indianapolis 
News sy six faa a mar 4 No other news- 
ve its national advertising more thorough 
eatig Every effort was made wy reo the nk 
and the crook, and to minimize the volume of unwise, 
though honest, advertising. Yet the national advertis- 
ing of The News in 1921 was nearly to the 
combined national lineage of the other Indianapolis 
nepepes with their thirteen issues a week, despite 
the fact that these papers published thousands of lines 
of advertising not acceptable to The News. 
* * = = 
Omitting actual figures, this statement of the position 
of The News might have been made with truth 
at any time during the last twenty-five years. For years 
The Indianapolis News has been first, or among the 
first in national advertising among the six-day i 
newspapers of the country. Reader and dealer influence 
has been carefully conserved and consistently strength- 
ened, with the result that national advertising a ing 
in the columns of The News is more than mats 


effective. 


The Indianapolis News 


DAN A, CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bldg. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Try It Out In Reply, 








America’s Greatest 


Food Show! 


In one week 99,785 persons at- 
tended The Journal’s Third Annual 
Food, Household and Electrical 
Exposition. Consider the cost of 
reaching directly this many con- 
sumers in any other way. How long 
would it take ?—a month or a year? 


At the Food Show it took only 
seven days. Imagine the time and 
expense necessary to canvass and 
distribute samples, to demonstrate 
your product tonearly one hundred 
thousand persons by any other 
means. 


In one booth 50,000 booklets were dis- 
tributed, 10,000 women personally inter- 
viewed and 4,500 samples served. Another 
exhibitor estimates that 60,000 people 
tasted samples of his product. These 
examples are typical of many others— 
typical of results in the 287 booths. 
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ephhtative Milwaukee 





More than 60% of the 1922 space was 
sold to exhibitors before the close of the 
1921 exposition—proof of success. 


This greatest of all food and household 
expositions is endorsed by The Milwaukee 
Retail Grocers’ Association. This splendid 
co-operation between Milwaukee mer- 
chants and The Journal is a mighty good 
thing to have behind a sales or advertising 
campaign— explains why many manu- 
facturers come to Milwaukee FIRST. 


Let your product follow the most natural 
course in Wisconsin—the way of least 
resistance—The Journal, the retailers’ 
shelves, the consumers’ homes. 


Advertisers or agencies are invited 
to send for full particulars of The 
Fourth Annual Food, Household and 
Electrical Exposition, to be held in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium October 23 to 
29,1922. Reservations arenow being 
accepted in the order received. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —-R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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—1921 took much of the “bunk” 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


out of advertising salesmanship. 


“Dealer Influence,” “Consumer 
Demand,” “Consumer Accept- 
ance.” 


Fine, if the advertising is con- 
fined to channels of distribution. 


But, if you have “spotty” distri- 
bution and your advertising in 
mediums of national circulation 
is scattered thinly all over our 
grand and glorious country 





—then, it takes a year like the 
dear departed to disclose that 
some advertisers have been 
“kidding” themselves. 


Advertise your goods where 
dealers have stocked them. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Waldorf-Astoria Advertising 
Scientific Diet Service 


Famous Hostelry Ties Up with Dieting Vogue 


By John Allen Murphy 


T= institution of a scientific 
diet service by the Waldorf- 
Astoria, of New York, seems to 
have massaged the funny bones of 
many newspaper writers. To 
them it is a good joke. “Waldorf 
to prescribe for what ails you” 
they chuckled. “Hereafter when 
you register at the Waldorf, the 
clerk will look you over and tell 
you what you should eat.’ 

That is not the Waldorf’s idea 
at all. This New York hotel has 
not entered into competition with 
the medical profession. “It is to 
be understood,” to quote the 
words of the management, “that 
we are in no sense prescribing 
diets and have no food fads or 
fancies to foist upon our patrons. 
We are simply making special 
dietetic articles and _ properly 
cooked foods easily available. In- 
dividuals making use of these 
diets should submit them to their 
medical advisor for individualiza- 
tion.” 

The Waldorf’s innovation may 
be regarded as a significant de- 
velopment in distribution. Today 
many of the people you meet are 
dieting for something. [Either 
they are too fat or too thin, their 
arteries are too hard or too soft 
or their blood pressure is too high 
or too low. In addition there are 
salesmen who are dieting because 
their commissions are too small. 
The whole medical profession 
appears suddenly to _ have 
awakened to the value of a proper 
diet both as a means of keeping 
well and as a therapeutic agent in 
case of sickness. If you consult 
a physician today and you show 
any signs of intelligence at all, he 
is al most sure to talk diet before 
you leave his office. When books 
such as Vance Thompson’s “Eat 
and Grow Thin” and Irvin Cobb’s 
“One-third Off” become almost 
“best sellers,” there is no doubt 
as to the interest of the public 


in dieting. Further evidence in 
support of this view is found in 
the fact that many of our period- 
icals conduct regular health de- 
partments, which are devoted very 
largely to dietetic discussions. 

No observant person can reach 
the age of forty without coming 
to the conclusion that there is an 
intimate connection between diet 
and health. Doctors have always 
known this. No young medical 
graduate can practice very long 
before he discovers that he must 
give diet a more important place 
in his pharmacopeeia than perhaps 
it received in his curriculum. 
Until recently, though, physicians 
had to be chary about prescribing 
foods. Public intelligence was not 
yet far enough advanced to accept 
any such rational treatment. A 
few years ago if a _ red-faced, 
short-breathed, weak-eyed indi- 
vidual had been told that he must 
confine his diet largely to spinach 
and salads, he would doubtless 
have engaged a new doctor. 


A DEMAND OF THE TIMES IN WHICH 
WE LIVE 


Medicine is still necessary in 
many cases, but its therapeutic 


_value can be greatly reinforced by 


a_ scientifically prescribed diet. 
The life insurance companies did 
much to bring about a more 
popular appreciation of this in- 
formation. Diseases of the heart, 
arteries and kidneys are increas- 
ing alarmingly. This is due to 
our sedentary occupations and to 
diets that are entirely unsuited to 
workers’) who get - very little 
physical exercise. Proper foods, 
prescribed for individual needs, 
can do much to overcome this 
condition. This explains why 
some of your friends are dieting 
or at least making an attempt to 
do so. 

That after-thought of mine 
about “making an attempt” is 
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good. Dieting is extremely diffi- 
cult because of the many obstacles 
that are placed in the way. I have 
been trying to diet off and on for 
several years, but because of a 
weak will, the tastes of a gour- 
mand and inability to get easily 
the foods I am supposed to eat, I 
have never pursued the abstem- 
ious life for any great distance. 
My doctor insists that I eat whole- 
wheat bread and that if I can’t 
get it not to eat any bread at all. 
When eating in public places, I 
find that most of the time I am 
obliged to go without bread. Very 
few places in New York serve 
whole-wheat bread. In fact, I 
have had more than one head 
waiter tell me that he didn’t know 
what whole-wheat bread is. 

One of these fellows had’ 
waiter bring me in a sample of 
every kind of bread the hotel had 
in its pantry, but there wasn’t any- 
thing like whole-wheat in the 
collection. Many hotel and 
restaurant managers will tell you 
that they do not list whole-wheat 
bread on their menu cards because 
there is no demand for it. That 
is exactly why there is no demand 
for it. Not seeing it listed, 
patrons merely abstain from 
bread. If hotels could see the line- 
up of prosperous business men at 
a Sheffield Farms store, buying a 
pint of milk and a package of 
Wheatsworth crackers for their 
noonday lunch, they would change 
their minds about demand. 

The fact that the Ward Baking 
Company is selling a quarter- 
million loaves of Homespun, a 
genuine whole-wheat bread, a 
week, is evidence enough that the 
demand exists. 

I've cited whole-wheat bread as 
an example. I could just as easily 
have taken any one of several 
other foods. The refusal of food- 
distributing agencies to respond 
more quickly to demand, particu- 
larly their lethargy in tying-up 
with the dieting vogue, is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least. 

Of course it ‘is only fair to 
say that few hostelries would be 
in position to cater to this vogue 
as elaborately as the Waldorf is 
doing. After all a hotel is not a 
sanitarium. All the more credit, 
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therefore, belongs to the Waldorf 
for its attempt to give this very 
much needed service. The plan is 
very simple. Seven different diets 
have been provided. The follow- 
ing guide to the service shows the 
condition for which the diets are 
prescribed and the number of 
each: 


Condition Menu 


Constipation 
intestinal-toxemia 
Obesity 
Diabetes 
Hyper—(over) acidity 
Ulcer (stomach ar duodenal).... 
Colitis 
Convalescence ..... 
Malnutrition 
ED dy cn @nwenés ene bine 
ASOOTIORCNETORS 2 nce cece ccscccces 6 
SD «.<cedbdeNesdewes 6 
Angina Pectoris 
Rheumatism 
Gout 
Neuritis peak séannes 
High Blood Pressure............ 6 
Kidney Disease 
Heart Disease 
Children’s Diet 








There is a card in the announce- 
ment holder on every table in- 
forming diners that the abhov 
guide may be obtained from th 
waiter. A special menu card i 
provided for each diet. You tell 
the waiter you want diet number 
two or four or six or whatever 
may be. You are then handed the 
specified card and from then on 
you order and eat and pay just as 
you would in any hotel. Guests 
not interested in the service are 
in no way disturbed by the system 

There is nothing frugal about 
any of the menus. The 
diet, for instance, provides fo 
breakfast, luncheon and _ dinner 
There are close to a_ hundr 
articles of food listed 

On the back of each menu card 
observations such as these may be 
found: 

















obesity 












Diet Menu No. 2. 
low calory, low in 
sugar.) Food quantity, 
the Will to get thin are im ortant fac 
tors in reducing. Obesity fads do tre 
mendous harm. Weight reduction }y 
following the straight and narrow paths 
of rational dieting and exercise rather 
than the devious paths of drugs ané 
‘isms is the only safe course. A redwv 
ing cure should be supervised by your 
physician. 

Diet Menu No. 3. 


(High cellulose 
fat, starch and 
food quality and 











(Low sugar ang 
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Baltimore is the “Home 
City” of the Country 


The average net 
paid circulation 
of THE SUN 
(Morning and 
Evening) for 
February, 1922, 
was 226,148 —a 
gain of 13,374 
over the corres- 
ponding month of 
the year before. 
Ask THE SUN’S 
Merchandizing 
Service Depart- 
ment for further 
facts about Bal- 
timore. 
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There are 131,711 homes in Balti- 
more, according to a recent police 
survey. Seventy-five thousand of 
them are two-story houses. 


Seventy-two and six-tenths per 
cent. of Baltimore’s families live 
in separate dwellings; 20 per cent. 
in two-family houses; 7.4 per cent. 
in three or more family houses 
Eighty thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-six families in Baltimore 
own their own homes. 


If you have anything to sell that 
belongs in a home, advertise it in 
Baltimore. 


The Sunpapers’ Home Delivery 
System guarantees you circulation 
into practically all the worth-while 
homes in Baltimore. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning 


JOHN B WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


Evening Sunday 


GUY 8S OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg, Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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starch—high proteids and cellulose— 
moderate fat.) This diet makes easily 
available many excellent diabetic foods. 
The vegetables are of the 5 and 10% 
(available sugar) varieties; the breads 
are those with the lowest possible starch 
content, All individuals with poor sugar 
tolerance should be under careful medi- 
cal supervision. 

Diet Menu No. 4. (Low celulose, low 
condiments, ¢. g. salt, pepper, etc.) Ob- 
viously this diet is not for acute ulcers 
which of course have a much more sim- 
plified diet and hospital care. Coarse, 
poorly masticated, salty, and highly sea- 
soned foods increase stomach acidity and 
the tendency for healed ulcers to recur. 
Patients on this diet should be under 
the supervision of their physician, 


Note that the importance of 
dieting under the advice of a 
physician is emphasized in every 
instance. The diets, themselves, 
were designed by a highly ex- 
perienced medical consultant on 
nutritional disorders. 

The Waldorf-Astoria is adver- 
tising its scientfic diet service in 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and in a 
direct-mail campaign to leading 
physicians of the United States. 
The M.D.’s are being told that 
“the diet menus are for properly 
diagnosed ambulatory conditions 
and contain the most approved 
foods prescribed by the medical 
profession.” Physicians are being 
invited to inspect this diet service 
and to refer their patients to the 
hotel for diets. 

The campaign has been highly 
commended by patrons and physi- 
cians. Roy Carruthers, the man- 
aging director, showed me a large 
sheaf of congratulatory letters 
that he has received. Among 
these are flattering communica- 
tions from such celebrities as 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
mings and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 

Obviously this campaign is still 
only in the experimental stage. It 
is being well received and was so 
accepted at the very outset of the 
inauguration of the service. Mr. 
Carruthers knows only too well, 
though, that he is dealing with 
fickle, temperamental, forgetful, 
procrastinating human nature 
that needs to be constantly prod- 
ded. The ultimate success of this 
diet service, therefore, depends 
on how persistently the Waldorf 
keeps it before its patrons. 
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Appoint W. B. Ziff Company, 
Representative 


The W. B. Ziff Company, Chicago 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national representative for 
Comic Monthly, New York, The Fun 
Book and The Movie Digest, Chicago. 

Philip Crowen, formerly with S. N. 
Crowen, Inc., Chicago; C. 
formerly with the F. A. Gray Adver- 
tising Company, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Charles Tuttle, Jr., have joined the 
Chicago office of the W. B. Ziff Com- 
pany. J. B. Frankel and F. D. Scheck, 
formerly with the Chicago office, have 
gone to the company’s New York office. 


Piggly Wiggly Opens Chain 
Variety Stores 


Piggly Wiggly Corporation has defi- 
nitely decided to enter the chain variety 
store field as a result of the success 
which an experimental store of this 
type has had in Memphis, Tenn, Just 
before Christmas a variety store, oper- 
ated on the Piggly Wiggly ocery 
plan, was opened with merchandise 
priced from 4 to 39 cents. A second 
variety store will open soon in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and locations in _ several 
other cities are being selected. The 
Piggly Wiggly Variety Stores, Inc., 
will be incorporated for $10,000,000. 


Sphinx Club Will Hear about 
Department Stores 


The Sphinx Club, at its dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
March 14, will hear a discussion on 
“This is a fighting year for the depart- 
ment stores. What must. we do to win 
out?” ; 

Joseph B. Mills, director of publicity 
of the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
and William R. Hotchkin, director of 
publicity for Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn, will be the speakers. 


H. P. Rick New Advertising 
Agent of Great Western 


H, P. Rick has been appointed gen- 
eral advertising agent of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, with head- 
ye in Chicago. He has been with 
the passenger rate department of the 
same road. Arthur A. Peterson, who 
has been general advertising agent of 
the Chicago Great Western for the last 
two years, has resigned to enter busi 
ness for himself. 

' 


Represents New Periodicals in 
New England 


Charles B. Blount has been appointed 
New England representative of The 








Houston Publishing Company, [nc., 
New York, which will publish Our 
World and Foreign Fiction. The head 
quarters of Mr. Blount, who was for- 
merly with Doubleday, Page & Co., will 
be at Boston. 
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“Bigger Results” 
“More Satisfactory Results” 
“Traceable Results” 
“Direct Inquiries” 
“Actual Sales” 


Whenever an advertiser in Vogue checks his 
results he uncovers the real reason for Vogue's 
long-continued success—its pulling power. 


Many an advertiser goes into Vogue with no 
expectation of getting any tangible results. 
He is satisfied to spend his money because he 
knows he gets the attention of people of 
wealth, culture and social background. 


Almost invariably he is astonished by the 
results obtained from Vogue’s clientele. 


Other publications designed to attract the 
well-to-do too often attempt to explain their 
failure to produce results by saying that their 
following is too high grade! Vogue, with 
its true class circulation, exploded that fallacy 
long ago. 





Vogue's readers literally make a 
shopping tour of its pages and it 
is now, as always, the best result 
producer in the class field. 





One of the NAST Group 
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PRACTICAL kitchen is more 

a matter of thought and in- 
formation than of money. 
Here are two kitchens. One is de- 
pressing and inconvenient. ‘To work 
in it is to waste time and energy. 
The other is a model of cheerfulness 
and efficiency. To work in it is to 
know the magic of having the right 
thing in the right place. 


Any woman can get from Alice Brad- 
ley’s article in the March Woman’s 
Home Companion the knowledge she 
needs in order to make her kitchen a 
better workroom. It is the kind of 
information that pays the reader divi- 
dends in time and health. 


THe CROWELL PUBLISHING Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Your Kitchen” 


“The Woman’s Home 
Companion would rather 
tell a woman how to 
make her kitchen a 
convenient and pleasant 
place to work than at- 
tempt to educate her in 
the technical evolution 
of some ancient tapestry 
or bit of period furni- 
ture.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 





Woman's Home 
COMPANION 
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Selling Fresh Air to the Farmer 


How the King Ventilating Company Uses Retail Lumber Dealers to 
Get Prospects 


By John P. Wilder 


’T“HE idea of advertising fresh 

air to the farmer may strike 
ne at first as on a par with try- 
ig to interest the Eskimo in 
refrigerating systems, or selling 
fur overcoats to the denizens of 
fahiti. For if there is one thing 
that the farmer would seem to 
lack less than another, it is that 
very commodity. Does not the 
wind. sweep over the boundless 
prairies, blowing where it listeth, 
and all that? It certainly does— 
and then some, upon occasion. 


None the less, the King Ventilat- 
ing Company of Owatonna, Minn., 
has built a substantial business by 
convincing the farmer of the im- 
portance of fresh air, and selling 
him the equipment whereby that 
commodity may be secured. 


Now the selling of ventilating 
systems for farm  buildings—a 
highly specialized business, in a 
strictly limited field—may seem to 
have little application to the 
problems that are met with in 
other fields. But the methods 
that this company has developed 
may prove suggestive to almost 
any other concern that is selling 
a system or a service rather than 
simply a product; particularly the 
method whereby the interest of 
the local dealer is enlisted, and he 
becomes an important source for 
prospects, as well as an actual 
booster for the company’s system. 

Actually speaking, the installa- 
tion of a ventilating system in a 
barn or creamery or what not, is 
an engineering proposition that is 
quite beyond the powers of the 
ordinary lumber or building sup- 
ply dealer. It cannot be sold 
ready-made, but must be built to 
fit the actual conditions surround- 
ing the building that is under 
consideration, and those condi- 
tions differ widely according to 

tion, exposure, materials, con- 
ruction, size, kind of stock to be 
sed, etc. A series of expert 
cicntifie tests is mecessary be- 
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fore the proper equipment can be 
designed, and the system that 
works perfectly in a particular 
building might not work at all if 
installed somewhere else. Plainly 
enough the local dealer cannot 
perform work of that character, 
and the obvious conclusion, per- 
haps, would be to pass the dealer 
up as unavailable, rely for pros- 
pects upon building reports and 
inquiries, and go after customers 
direct. 

It is the case, however, that 
building reports are likely to be 
received after the building is 
partly completed—at any rate 
after the plans are drawn and 
okehed—while the dealer is an 
the ground, knows who is plan- 
ning to build, and like enough is 
selling the material for the build- 
ing anyway. Why not take him 
on, and let him sell the actual 
material required for the venti- 
lating system, while the company 
makes the necessary scientific tests 
and draws the plans? The dealer 
would earn his profit several 
times over in digging up prospects, 
and in carrying stocks. 


A TANGIBLE PIECE OF MERCHANDISE 


It happened moreover that the 
ventilator, or aerator, which 
might be described as the business 
end of the system, is of more or 
less value by itself, and could be 
applied to any new or old building 
in place of the familiar wooden 
cupola. It was much more orna- 
mental, as well as more effective 
as a ventilating device; and the 
rest of the complete system could 
readily be added later on. Here, 
then, was a tangible piece of mer- 
chandise that the local lumber 
dealer could sell, whether the 
complete system was applied or 
not, and every purchaser of an 
aerator became a particularly sus- 
ceptible prospect for the rest of 
the system. 

Not only does the dealer sell the 
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aerator, but when the entire 
system is installed, all of the 
necessary equipment is _ Sold 
through the dealer.. The im- 
portance of this as an inducement 
to the dealer may be judged from 
the fact that the cost of installing 
aerators only on the average farm 
is $540, while the cost of the 
material for the entire system is 
$1,175 in addition, making a total 
of $1,715. The company, as a rule, 
does not perform the actual in- 
stallation, but furnishes _ blue- 
prints from which any local 
carpenter can do the work, and 
leaving the dealer to supply the 
material for the job. 

On this basis the company has 
built up a distribution through 
nearly 4,000 dealers in the Middle 
West, each of whom is more 
intimately in touch with conditions 
in his own community than a 
company salesman could hope to 
be. In all probability the dealer 
is selling the farmer his building 
equipment anyway, and is already 
in close touch with him. Further- 
more, he has the advantage of 
being a man well known in the 
community, instead of represent- 
ing some relatively unknown con- 
cern at a distance. 


CONCRETE APPEALS IN ADVERTISING 

The company uses space in a 
sizable list of farm papers, to 
back up the dealers, and to attract 
direct inquiries. Building papers 
are also used to a certain extent, 
for the purpose of reaching archi- 
tects and contractors. Except in 
the East, however, and in the 
neighborhood of the big cities, the 
architect is not an important fac- 
tor; most farm buildings being 
built locally, without professional 
supervision. 

The farm-paper 
result of a great 


copy is -the 
deal of study 
as to the most effective appeals. 
Little is said about the advantages 
of ventilation in the abstract, or 
the scientific principles involved. 
Emphasis is laid, however, upon 


the handsome appearance of 
buildings equipped with King 
aerators: the increase in the value 
and productiveness of animals 
housed in ventilated buildings: 
and the increased durability and 
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longer life of buildings kept dry 
by proper ventilation. 

“Your Cows Are Worth Mor: 
ina King Ventilated Barn,” says 
one piece of copy, for example. 
“They are worth more becaus 
they produce more. 

“This is simply natural. They 
get the proper amount of fresh air 
every hour of the day. And fresh 
air is about the most important 
part of a cow’s ration. 

“It is estimated that the averag: 
dairy cow requires the contenis 
of two pounds of air to every 
one pound of food and water 
combined. She, must have this 
amount of air if she is to properly 
digest her food and turn it into 
profits for you, 

“Just apply this problem to 
your barn. How sure are you 
that your cows are getting enough 
fresh air to get the full value out 
of the high-priced food you give 
them? 

“This would be no problem if 
you did not have to keep the 
animals warm. You could simply 
open the doors and windows. But 
as the animals’ bodies are the only 
heating plant for the stock room, 
the heat must be trapped and 
held within the building. If not, 
you would be losing more money 
in feed to fight off the cold. 

“The planning of a ventilating 
system is more than a_ handy 
man’s job. How to hold the heat 
in a stock barn and still bring in 
enough air from the outside, and 
remove the foul air from the 
building, can be learned only after 
long study and experiment. No 
dairyman can afford to experi- 
ment upon his own herd to get 
the right kind of ventilation. And 
it is not necessary when you can 
get a King System with a posi- 
tive guarantee of results, and 
usually at a lower cost.” 

A feature of each advertise- 
ment is a catalogue offer for direct 
inquiries, and a separate illustra- 
tion of the aerator, with the ex- 
planation that it may be used 
separately, or in connection with 
the complete system. The copy 
is liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs of pedigreed animals, and 
of farm buildings showing actual 
installations of the system. Al- 
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Textile and Clothing News and Ideas 
From the World’s Important Markets 
are Received, Edited and Printed 
in this Modern Newspaper Plant 














Basement — P; 
and Storage. 


1st Floor — Pre 
Delivery and Maiil- 
ing Depts. 

2nd Floor — Adver- 
tising Depts. and 
Fairchild’s Direc- 
tories. 

3rd Floor — N ¢ ws 
and Fashion Depts. 


4th Floor — B 00 k- 
keeping and Mailing 
Depts., Files, Sup- 
plies. 

5th Floor—Circula- 
tion, Advertising 
Copy, Research and 
Service Depts. 


6th Floor—C om pos- 


ing Room. 











Main Office: 
8 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FAiRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


WoMeEN’s WEAR Datty News Recorp 
(Afternoon) (Morning) 
MEN’s WEAR AND THE Cuicaco ApparEL GAZeETTE* 
(Semi-Monthly Magazines) 
FaircHILp’s BULLETIN | FarRcHILp’s Direcrories 
(Weekly) 
*Printed in Chicago. 
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most every piece of copy carries 
also testimonials from one or 
more satisfied users of the com- 
pany’s system, and features the 
guarantee to the effect that “our 
responsibility does not cease” until 
every King system properly venti- 
lates the building in which it is 
installed. 

Testimonials from users are 
extensively used in the company’s 
catalogues and direct advertising. 
A rather unique feature is a 
booklet of eighty pages, contain- 
ing testimonials that were writ- 
ten, not to the company, but to 
other farmers who had inquired 
about the system. These letters 
are indexed according to location, 
so that the prospect may be able 
to find one from someone in his 
neighborhood, whom perhaps he 
knows. They are obviously pub* 
lished without editing on the part 
of the company, and bear every 
evidence of genuineness. 

The company makes many sales 
to fine country estates, to breeders 
of horses, and the like, but the 
great volume of business is with 
farmers and dairymen throughout 
the Middle West. It has success- 
fully demonstrated the fact that 
it is not at all impossible to sell 
fresh air to the farmer—and an 
intangible “system” at that—if he 
can be convinced of its economic 
value in language that he can un- 
derstand. 





Baer Agency’s New Accounts 


The account of the M. Wilbur Dyer 
Company, New York City, maker of 
“Marcella” underwear, has been _ob- 
tained by Joseph E. Baer, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Women’s 
magazines will be used. 

The colowing advertisers have re- 
cently placed their accounts with this 
agency: Thomas Young, Inc., Irish 
linens; Julius Schwartz & Sons, Inc. 
(formerly of Schwartz & Jaffee); 
Charlotte Mills, Inc., floor coverings; 
Stern Specialty Co., bathing caps, all 
of New York City, and the Cook Com- 
mutator Company, Brooklyn. 


Change in Curtis Publishing 
Capitalization 


A change in the capitalization of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man has taken place. The company 


issued to its stockholders $20,000,000 of 
8 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 
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January Newsprint Output 


Statistical summary of newsprint pr 
duction compiled by Federal Trad 
Commission shows that output of Ame: 
ican mills during January was 105,8( 
tons, compared with 123,880 tons a 
year ago and 129,663 tons in Januar 
1919. Shipments totaled 103,192 tons 
against 116,176 tons in 1920 and 128,0 
tons in 1919. 

Stocks on hand at mills January 
last were 26,550 tons against 23,9.4 
tons at the beginning of the year. Pr 
duction of papers other than newspri:t 
showed a marked increase in January, 
1922, compared with a year ago. 


New Hotel Publication 


The Walcutt Bros. Company, New 
York, has planned a new puhlicati: 
Guest Guide, for the service and con- 
venience of guests in fifty New York 
City hotels. This publication will he 
issued three times a year, and will con- 
tain information of the particular facili- 
ties offered by each hotel, information 
of New York City, shopping facilities, 
amusements, points of interest, etc. 

The first number will be the “Sum- 
mer issue,” and will appear June 1. 








Accounts with John W. Queen 
Agency 

The advertising account of S. J. 
Richards Company, Boston, investment 
banking, has been placed with the John 
Queen Advertising Agency, Boston 
This agency also is handling the 
advertising of the Waltham Motors 
Company, Waltham, Mass., the New 
England advertising of the Gray Mo 
tors of Detroit, Mich., andthe adver- 
tising for Craftex, a new wall covering. 
i 





Iowa Press Association Elects 
fficers 


The Iowa Press Association at its 
meeting in Des Moines elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Ed M. Smith, Winter 
set adisonian, president; George C. 
Tucker, Webster City Freeman-Journal, 
vice-president; O. E. Hull, Leon Re- 
porter, recording secretary; F. H. Me- 
Cabe, Logan Observer, treasurer; G. L 
Caswell, Ames Corn Belt Publisher, 
managing director. 


A. L. Walsh Is Edison 
Advertising Director 


Thos, A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. ]., 
has combined its recital and adver 
tising departments. A. L. Walsh, head 
of the recital department, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director. 








Has Stephens Motor Account 


The Stephens Motor Works of Free- 
port, Ill., has placed its account with 
the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion of Toledo, O. Magazines, news- 
papers and trade papers are being used. 
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The department store buyer has a three- 
fold interest in Harper’s Bazar: 


First: to study the latest fashion news from 
Paris and New York; 


Second: to find out what her best customer 
trade will be demanding—for they demand 
what the Bazar advises; 


Third: to see the new merchandise offered by 
manufacturers who advertise in the Bazar. 


And, to our exact knowledge, 4380 buy- 
ers, executives and merchandise managers 
in the best stores throughout the country 
are kept in personal touch with the Bazar 
through our Buyers’ Service Department. 


Harpers Basar 
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“You Are | 


(““Good-day,”’ said 


The owner of a normally prosperous busi- 
ness went to his banker the other day for 
an additional loan to carry out an advertis- 
ing program. ‘‘Not a cent for advertising,” 
said the banker. 


‘¢But I know the power of advertising, and 
how to apply it,’’ pleaded the business man. 


The banker was firm. ‘‘You’re in deep 
enough! Nota cent for advertising! ”’ he 
repeated. 


‘‘Were you ever in my kind of business?” 
inquired the would-be borrower. ‘‘No,” 
replied the banker. 


‘‘Well, you are now! Good-day!”’ 


As it has a way of doing, competition for banking 
business has brought about a rapid and healthy 
change in the banking attitude towards advertising. 


The progressive banker is becoming a consistent 
user of productive advertising space. As he sees it 
’ WORK and EARN many times what it costs, he 
learns to talk not of advertising EXPENSE but of 
advertising INVESTMENT. 
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lveep Enough” 


nuld-be borrower) 


But all bankers are not progressive. Those who 
are not, and who in times like these discourage, if 
they do not actually prohibit the use of money for 
advertising, ARE MERELY MAKING BUSINESS 
WORSE IN SPOTS WHERE IT IS ALREADY BAD 
ENOUGH. 


ADVERTISING IS THE MOST POWERFUL AND 
SURE BUSINESS STIMULANT KNOWN. Every 
really good banker knows it. Those who do not 
and discourage its use are compelling a dangerous 
and destructive form of conservatism. 


The Chicago Evening American believes firmly in 
consistent advertising of good merchandise. For 
example: In one year The Chicago Evening 
American has gone into FIRST PLACE in evening 
circulation (now well over 400,000) at 3-cents a copy, 
while its principal evening competitor has stood 
practically still at the same old 2-cent price. 


Another example: The new Saturday Evening 
American, starting five months ago, in September, 
1921, now sells more than 500,000 copies at 5-cents 


acopy. 


Good advertising plue good merchandise did it. 


EVENING 
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Once More 


Two weeks ago we let it be known through the 
advertising pages of Printers’ Ink that the 18th 
floor of the 


Printing Crafts Building 
Eighth Ave., 33rd to 34th Sts. 





was available for immediate rental. 
Structe¢ 
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PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


HERBERT DONGAN 
Superintendent on Premises 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Longacre 7705 




















Newspaper Display That 
Stands Out 


There Are Fashions and Vogues in Composition, and Just at Present 
Some Very Fine Campaigns. Are Proving That the Advertiser 
Seeks the Very Much Better Thing 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


there is one element more 
than another that has contrib- 
uied to the artistic and display 
success of newspaper composition, 
it is the firm belief in “plenty of 
white space.” Plain white paper 
must not be looked upon as rep- 
resenting just so much waste, at 
so much per line. 

We once knew a mathematically 
minded advertising man who con- 
structed a series of newspaper 
advertisements and then started 
in to see how much he could clip 
off from the sizes. He worked on 
the theory that, in the aggregate, 
those little quarters or fractions 
of an inch meant real money to 
the advertiser. 

By readjustment of type and 
picture elements, his first attempt 
represented an actual saving of 
something like $11,000. Not satis- 
fied, he began the editing process 
again—tightening up text and 
picture. And still another saving 
was made. Unfortunately, when 
the advertisements began to run 
in newspapers, they had no char- 
acter. They did not stand out 
with sufficient strength. They 
were entirely passive in their 
power to attract. False economy 
had been practiced. 

White space is emphasis. It 
means a setting for the advertise- 
ment. Its use has increased in 
popularity, until now very few 
campaigns are planned that do not 
take its power into consideration. 
It has put artistry and selling 
force into newspaper advertising. 

\ good selling idea, patterned 
after a current, recognized need, 
is simply one more valuable unit 

» the building of an advertise- 
ment that will attract attention. 
For just as white space, wise 

mposition and unusual illustra- 
tions assist in this ambition, so do 
modern methods of salesmanship 


—the featuring of an important 
point. 

In other words, advertising to- 
day may be live news, more than 
it ever was before. There is some 
big objective behind the average 
campaign, aside from its vastly 
improved physical arrangement 
and characteristic composition. 


BUSINESS-LIKE COPY FOR HICKORY 
GARTERS 


There is a sharp reaction to the 
old-fashioned style of salesman- 
ship, where reasons were always 
given why people should buy the 
article. A. Stein & Company, 
manufacturers of Paris Garters, 
decided to use newspaper adver- 
tising for Hickory Garters, a 
children’s line. Several years ago, 
we might have expected pictures 
of playing children for an article 
of this kind, and picturesque gen- 
eralities. Now, however, the 
appeal is as sturdy as a good 
salesman’s talk behind his counter. 
There is a picture of the garter, 
actual size and a headline that 
might well please a sales manager: 
“Five Reasons Why Mothers Buy 
Hickory Garters for Children.” 
Those five reasons are carefully 
listed in down-to-earth language 
and the advertisement rests its 
case there. 

In newspapers the country over 
The American Radiator Co. is 
doing the unusual. In the middle 
of winter, this company is going 
after business along new lines. It 
was believed for many years that 
after winter had once set in, it 
was too late to do very much in 
persuading people to make a com- 
plete new installation. But why 
accept this as a foregone con- 
clusion? It was worth a news- 
paper campaign experiment. And 
sO space was taken in towns 
where there were live agents. 
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“This is the slack season for your 
Heating Expert” reads one piece 
of copy, and then the advertise- 
ment proceeds to tell how the 
installation can be made quickly, 
without inconvenience. 


The Ludlow 


INK Mar. 9, 1922 
abroad, developed a dentifrice for 
ladies and gentlemen of royalty 
It was fair to assume that these 
persons would demand the very 
best. And now the story of the 
discovery and of the picturesque 
foreign atmosphere 
has been put into 





Twine campaign 
in newspapers has 
been distinctive on 
a number of vital 
counts, It was 
launched, in the 
first place, at a 
time when a cer- 
tain specific appeal 
was almost sure to 
win favor. Noman- 
ufacturer had con- 
centrated on the 
strength of twine, 
and gone about it 
relentlessly, month 
after month. The 
trouble with most 
twine was that it 
was not strong. 
Inquiry soon 
brought out the 
fact that one 
question was fre- 
quently asked by 
the consumer 
when he _ bought 
twine: “Is it 
strong?” 

Every  adver- 
tisement carried a 
striking picture of 
a boy climbing up 
a piece of twine to 
a big display of 
the new container 
that feeds the cord 
out as it is wanted, 
without tangling. 
“Guaranteed to hold the weight 
of an eighty-pound boy” was made 
the selling slogan, and as an 
attention-getter, no picture could 
be more striking than that of the 
husky lad clambering up _ the 
twine. 

The 


Company _be- 
lieved that for its advertising it 
was necessary to hit upon an en- 
tirely new basic idea. An argu- 


Kolynos 


ment was uncovered that was 
timely, different and striking. Two 
leading American dentists, one 
serving important personages of 
a European Court, ard practising 


grt hoot. Just cut off what you 
need. How much berter than 


of snarls in the catch-all drawer 


for economy, ask your desler 
fer LUDLOW TWINE 


A DEMONSTRATION AFFORDED IN 
THE ADVERTISING 


a large-space news- 
paper campaign. 

“You can’t get 
people to eat whole- 
wheat bread,” has 
been dinned_ into 
the baker’s ears 
until he _ believed 
it. But the idea of 
whole-wheat bread 
had never _ been 
well advertised to 
the public. Then 
came The Ward 
Baking Company 
with advertising 
that did not let up 
for a moment. It 
did not rely upon 
the small grocer to 
educate the public 
After the first 
month of the cam- 
paign, whole-wheat 
bread was sold as 
never before. 

Manu facturers 
are constantly look- 
ing for new prod- 
ucts or added ideas 
for established 
products that will 
interest jaded ap- 
petites. One of 
the most interest- 
ing of the new 
newspaper cam- 
paigns is in be- 
half of Borden’s Chocolate 
Malted milk. Nor was the mer- 
chandising idea hit upon hap- 
hazard. Even superficial study of 
soda-fountain trade, year in and 
year out, developed that one 
beverage was standard and sold 
in amazing quantities — malted 
milk with chocolate flavor. 

To combine Borden’s malted 
milk with chocolate was therefore 
— and a reasonable sales 
idea 

The next step was to illustrate 
the connected idea, The advertis- 
ing carries not only a soda foun- 


twine in a tangled mess 


For convenience, for strength, 
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Auto Show Advertising | 
February 5, 1922 | 


GRAND TOTAL AUTOMOBILE | 
SHOW ADVERTISING | 


LOCAL, NATIONAL AND WANT ADS 


Journal... ..«-- 65,512 
Tribune ...... 72,688 


Journal leads second paper 
12,824 lines 


In 1920, Journal led second paper, 
138,435 lines 


In 1921, Journal led second paper, 
119,960 lines 
| 


in total Automotive Display Advertising 


THE 
‘MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Pe ee Ont tae 
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tain illustration but the drinking 
of chocolate malted milk at home. 
Here again was an almost sure- 
fire newspaper campaign, firmly 
grounded in common-sense and a 
created demand. 

An advertiser who has ever 
been successful in his newspaper 
campaigns, has always summed up 
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just for the sake of “being funny.” 
Ingenious headlines that tease the 
imagination are a great help. 
Borders are necessary in news- 
paper advertising where the adver- 
tisement is moderate in size. 
Hand-letter captions and all dis- 
play lines. 
If you have no new story to tell, 
wait until you find 
one. The big = suc- 





Unusual in Refinements 


Hidden under the grace and besury o! Almco 
ave any mumber of refi 


cesses follow in the 
wake of a new idea 
in the goods them- 
selves. 

Put news into your 
copy. People always 
read news. 

Keep copy brief. 
Newspaper readers, in 
the larger cities in 
particular, have no 
time for time-con- 
suming text. 

Solid blacks in the 
illustration do not 
necessarily mean dom- 
inance. In the face of 


tae 


ae 


a= 
_\ 
“~~ ~ 





Almeo tag or Almco labels on shade and base. 
Tee ART LAMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 


Vieimale Showrecmn 1499 South Wabaeh Anemos, Chicago, 


heavy pictorial compe- 
tition, a wisely drawn, 





delicate outline picture 
will catch the eye first. 
It is all a matter of 
contrast. Do what the 
majority are not doing. 
Do not break a 
newspaper display 
into too many small 
units. One or two 
masses are better than 
a jumble of much type 
and many pictures. 








DELICATELY TRACED ILLUSTRATION AND GOOD JUDGMENT 
IN PLACING TEXT HELPS THIS DISPLAY TO STAND OUT 


what he should do when planning 
a new series. 

Here are rules that he keeps 
constantly in mind and we believe 
that they may apply to many other 
newspaper accounts, regardless of 
the character of the product: 


Devote at least one-third of 
total space to white paper, 
whether advertisement runs one 
column or a page. 

Keep illustrations very simple 
and preferably in a unique tech- 
nique. 

Humorous illustrations are popu- 
lar nowadays, if they have a direct 
application. Never “lug them in,” 


It is more necessary 
to find the sensational, 
the unusual story in 
your product, for newspaper ad- 
vertising than for magazine. 


Todd Barton Joins Donovan & 


Armstrong 
Todd Barton, of New York, formerly 
with Review of Reviews, Scientific 
American, and more recently with The 
Harry Porter Company, New York, has 
joined the staff of Bean & Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia advertising agency. 


“The Nor’-West Farmer” 
Makes Appointment 


Frank E. Payson, Vancouver, B. C., 
has been pores advertising repre 
sentative o or’-West Farmer 
Winnipeg, for British Columbia and 
the United States Pacific Coast. 
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NUMBER TEN OF A CERIES 


Van Heusen Collar— 


allied with the 
Boston American's 





months of 
achievernent 


Van Heusen Collar is another of 
the many prominent advertisers 
who recognized the value of the 
BOSTON AMERICAN in the 
last eight months, by adding the 
AMERICAN to its list of Boston 
publications. 


A surprising number of other 
prominent local and _ national 
advertisers also added the 
BOSTON AMERICAN to their 
lists during that period. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 








SESTEVENNG _ ORCULATION 2pm mun atte} 
Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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The Oil Blanket 


The oil industry divides three ways: 


FIRST comes producing—the 
branch which drills the wells and 
brings the oil to the surface of the 
ground. 


SECOND comes refining, where 
the crude oil is:separated into mar- 
ketable gasoline, kerosene, lubri- 
cants, fuel oil, wax, etc. 





THIRD comes marketing or 
distributing where the refined pro- 
ducts of petroleum are sold to the 
ultimate consumer. 


Each group individually furnishes a major 
market. 


Your A. B.C. report on National Petroleum 
News conclusively proves that one paper 
actually blankets this three-part industry. 


Members A. B.C. and A.B. P. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


812 Huron Road VS Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
608 Cosden Bidg. 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 
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Certain items are 
obviously purchased 
by all three groups. 


PRODUCERS 
BUY 


Air Compressors 
Automobiles 
Belting—all types 
Chain Hoists 
a gs =: REFINERS 
lectric Motors 
Fittings - BUY 
Forges Adding Machines 
Gas Engines Caustic Soda 
Gaskets—leather Centrifugal Pumps 
and rubber Chain Hoists 
Generators— Compressors 
electric Cranes MARKETERS 
Hand Tools Drill Presses BUY 
Houses—tready cut Duplex Pumps 
Lathes Fabricated Work Air Compressors 
Fittings Air and Water 
Gas Engines Standards 
Lubricators Generators Barrel Fillers 
Lumber—for rigs Houses—ready cut Barrels—steel and 
Manila Rope Insulation woo 
Motor Trucks Lathes Buildings—steel 
Oil Engines Litharge and wood 
Orifice Meters Motors Cans 
Packing Motor Trucks Can Fillers 
Paint Oil Burners Cash Registers 
Condulets and 
Conduit 
Pipeand Pipe Tools Paint Cushion Wheels 
Pressure Regulators Pipe Electric Globes 
Pumps, Duplex Pressure Gauges Electric Motors 
(steam and power) Recording Meters Electric Signs 
Centrifugal Reducing Valves Fire Extinguishers 
Radial Drills Refractories Gasoline Engines 
Resistance Grids Refrigerating Gasoline Meters 
Roller Chain Machinery Gasoline Pumps 
Steam Engines Rotary Pumps (Curb) 
Steam Specialties Sheet Lead Glass Bottles 
Steel Buildings Steel Castings Grease Pumps and 
Tanks—wood and Steam Engines Guns 
steel Standardized Heaters 
Tires Buildings _ Hub Meters 
Tractors Sulphuric Acid Lubricating Oil 
Trailers Tanks—Tank Cars Pumps 
Transformers Tires Metal Hose 
Valves Time Clocks Motor Trucks 
Welding Apparatus Typewriters Paint 
Wire Cable Valves Pipe 
Wire Fence Ventilators Piston Pumps 
Welding Apparatus Rotary Pumps 
Wire Fence Sample Kits 
Scales 
Self-Closing 
Faucets 
Swing Joints 
Tanks—Riveted 
and Welded 
Tires 
Valves 
Wire Fence 

















In this listing we 
have selected the 
items most typical 
of each separate 


group. 
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The States Is A StaQe Where 
Every Player Is A Star 


Headliners and exclusive acts that play to a larger house 
every day and appeal to their audiences from pit to dome. 


The news of the world supplied by the four leading news- 
gathering agencies. Brisbane, Forbes,‘ K. C. B., Berton 
Braley and Lady Duff-Gordon are current events. Jiggs and 
Maggie, Little Jimmie, Abie the Agent, “that Eddie person,” 
and other comics form a daily page of fun. Mrs. Walker’s 
Sand Man stories for kiddies; Dr. Brady’s helpful health talks 
and the daily pictorial page of people and news, local and 
foreign, are other all-star acts. 


Play up your advertising on this live stage and get the story 
of your product across to all the folks of New Orleans, with- 
out waste of effort or money, for the States’ circulation con- 
centrates in New Orleans and immediate vicinity. 


Daily Now Over Sunday Now Over 


51,000 62,000 


Guaranteed Net Paid No Returns or Duplications 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, New York, 
John M. Branham Company, Chicago. 
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Railroad Salesmanship 
Is Wrong 


The Case for the Railroads Has 
Never Been Properly and Suffi- 
ciently Presented to the People, 
Says Railway Age— Adequate 
Advertising Is Imperative at 


This Time 

“~ HEN men make large 

fortunes in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, Kodaks, chew- 
ing gum, iron and. steel and 
publishing farm papers, almost 
everybody rejoices,” Railway Age 
says in an editorial on the poor 
salesmanship of railroads. It con- 
tinues: “Nobody finds fault be- 
cause Henry Ford has become 
enormously rich in the automo- 
bile business, because Eastman 
has become rich making Kodaks, 
because William Wrigley has be- 
come rich making chewing gum, 
because Charles M. Schwab has 
become rich in the steel business, 
because Senator Arthur Capper 
has become rich publishing farm 
papers. Such men are among our 
national heroes. 

“Why, then, if any man should 
now become rich in the railroad 
business, should he be generally 
denounced as a ‘malefactor,’ as 
most of those who did make for- 
tunes in the railroad business in 
the past were denounced? 

“No railway officer would ques- 
tion that the statements of fact 
above made are correct. They 
know that, in most important re- 
spects the railways have been and 
are well managed. They know 
that the railroads are one of the 
country’s very greatest assets. 

“Why, then, do so many peo- 
ple act on the assumption that the 
railways are the country’s great- 
est liability? 

“The railway business is the 
business of manufacturing trans- 
portation. No manufacturing busi- 
ness can be successful unless its 
organization is highly efficient, not 
only in production but in sales- 
manship. If a concern year by 
year is making a larger and bet- 
ter product, is making it with 
relatively greater and greater effi- 
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ciency and economy, and is selling 
it at less and less profit to itself, 
can there be more than one ex- 
planation of what is the matter 
with it? The true and only ex- 
planation must be that it is failing 
to ‘sell’ itself to its customers 
adequately, wisely and effectively. 

“What is wrong with the sales- 
manship of the railways? In a 
period when concerns of other 
kinds have spoken extremely well 
of themselves in loud tones, the 
railways for the most part have 
kept modestly silent. In a period 
when many have exploited the 
great advantages of passenger and 
freight transportation by motor 
and water, the railways have 
hardly exploited the advantages 
of transportation by rail. In a 
period when many other industries 
have directly and indirectly at- 
tacked the railways, the railways 
have made no _ counter-attacks. 
They have stayed on the defensive 
or turned the other cheek. 

“In a period and in a country 
when and where advertising as a 
means of selling institutions and 
goods to the public has been used 
more extensively and in more 
original and varied ways than in 
any other time or country in his- 
tory, the railways have done rela- 
tively only a negligible amount of 
advertising, and have done this 
almost solely to exploit the least 
profitable part of their business. 
Apparently, the largest expendi- 
ture that the railways ever made 
for advertising was in 1916, when 
it was $7,500,000. This was two- 
tenths of one per cent of their 
total earnings. 

“The following are the percent- 
ages of their gross earnings spent 
for advertising in normal years 
before the war by certain con- 
cerns in widely varying indus- 
tries: A large mail-order house, 
10 pers cent; two tobacco manu- 
facturers, 5 per cent and 6 per 
cent; a maker of phonographs, 5 
per cent; a maker of paint, 3% 
per cent; a maker of cement, 2 
per cent; a maker of Kodaks, 3 per 
cent; a maker of soap, 3 per cent; 
a manufacturer of men’s collars, 
3% per cent; a manufacturer of 
men’s clothes, 2 per cent; four 
makers of automobiles, three- 
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fourths of one per cent to 2.6 per 
cent. 

“These are typical examples. If 
the railways should spend in ad- 
vertising a percentage of their 
total earnings equal to the small- 
est percentage mentioned in this 
list, their expenditures for adver- 
tising on the basis of their present 
earnings would be $42,000,000 a 
year. Their actual expenditures 
for advertising in 1920 were 
$4,140,000. Under normal condi- 
tions the amount spent for adver- 
tising to sell. passenger automo- 
biles alone is six times as great 
as was spent in 1920 to sell all 
the railroads and all their service 
to the public, and more than 
three times as great as the largest 
amount that the railroads ever 
spent for advertising in any year. 

“The railways have many diffi- 
cult and important problems to 
solve to which they are giving 
consideration. The most impor- 
tant problem they must solve, if 
they are ever to be allowed to 
earn reasonable profits, and if 
private ownership’ and manage- 
ment are to be perpetuated, is the 
problem of selling themselves to 
the public.” 


Fostering Better Relations 
with Australia 


W. Sanger, resident Trade Com- 
missioner of the United States at Mel 
bourne, Australia, recently delivered 
an address in Melbourne. before the 
Victorian Institute of Advertising Men. 
In his official capacity as investigator 
of advertising for the United States 
Government r. Sanger has visited 
thirteen foreign countries, 

The Melbourne Age, reporting the 
address, quoted Mr. Sanger as saying 
that he had gone to Australia not to 
continue his advertising surveys but to 
foster trade relations between Australia 
and America. He realized that in its 
very essence trade is reciprocal, and 
therefore ‘he would like to see more 
Australian products exported to America. 
He invited Australians to make use of 
his office more widely and generally as 
a clearing house, and as a point of 
business contact between the two 
countries. 


Donald Gordon-Wylie Joins 
Cross Agency 

Donald Gordon-Wylie. formerly copy 

writer for the Gardner-Glen Buck Com- 

pany, St. Louis, has joined the copy 


department of .J]. H. Cross Com 7 
Philadelphia. apes 
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Technical Advertisers Plan for 
Milwaukee Conference 


W. Frank: McClure, chairman of the 
National Advertising Commission of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has appointed a committee to 
co-operate with the Technical Publicity 
Association-of New York and the Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association of 
Chicago in the arrangements for an in- 
dustrial advertising conference to be 
held in connection with the annual con 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs in Milwaukee, June 11 to 15 
The committee consists of George B 
Sharpe, chairman; John Sullivan, sec 
retary of the Association of National 
Advertisers; Jesse H. Neale peagetary 
Associated Business Papers. 4 James 
O’Shaughnessy, secretary of the meri 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 

Plans for the programme are being 
worked out by committees appointed by 
the Technical Publicity Assotiation and 
the Eupneoring Advertisers Associa 
tion. F. Cockrell of the McGraw 
Hill ag “New York, and Keith 
J. Evans of the Jos. T. Ryerson Co, 
Chicago, are in active charge of the 
arrangements, 


Elected Vice-President of 
St. Louis Agency 


Major C. J. Masseck, who has been 
director of sales of the Capper Publi 
cations, Topeka, Kan., since June, 1919, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Schiele _ Advertising Company, St 
Louis. He will devote his entire atten 
tion to sales. Before entering the 
U. S. Army service during the war, 
Major Masseck was a member of the 
English department of Washington 
University, St. Louis, and was founder 
and director of the St. Louis Little 
Theatre during 1916 and 1917, 


Parker Pen Account with 
Benson, Gamble & Slaten 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis., -manufacturer of fountain pens, 
inks and carbon paper, has placed its 
advertising account with Benson, Gam 
ble: & Slaten, Chicago advertising 
agency. Newspapers and magazines 
will ‘be used. 


Advertising Manager for 
Bachman Chocolate 


_L. L. Keeler, 'formerly with the John 
C. Van Haagen Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, has resigned to become 
advertising manager for the Bachman 
Chocolate Manufacturing | Company, 
Mount Joy, -Pa. 


Lavino Shipping Co. Appoints 


Agency 
The Hancock Payne’ Advertisifig Or 
ganization, Philadelphiaj!: has” obtained 
the advertising. account of+.4b the Lavine 
Shipping Company, Philadelphia. 
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Stephen Vincent Benét has sikh ac. 
claimed one of the most: ng of 
America’s new generation of clear think: 


ing writers. His latest ’“Elementals” 
appears in April Cosmopotiean pan 


-* 
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The High Cost of Free 
Publicity 





When Manufacturers Learn That 
There Is a Joker in That Word 
“Free,” They Will See the Dif- 
ference between Publicity and 
Advertising—Press Agentry a 
Poor Substitute for Real Adver- 
tising 





Eart Morors, Inc. 
Jacxson, Micu., Feb. 17, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

A great many automobile companies 
go to considerable expense in the prepa- 
ration of publicity material, mailing out 
weekly to a ‘large number of news- 
papers, checking up on this material 
going to several clipping agencies which 
forward this material to the company, 
maintaining a clipping department and 
girls to check over all newspapers that 
are forwarded to the company direct. 

When you consider the postage, the 
time to prepare stories, the expense of 
using the clipping service, etc., I am 
just wondering what your thoughts are 
on the value of such publicity. 

Of course, there are several things 
that come to mind, one especially be- 
ing that if we do not do this there 
are a great many other companies that 
might do it, but we have reached a 
point in the automobile business today 
where anything that cannot be of assis- 
tance in building up good-will is of 
little value to us, and I would appre- 
ciate a statement from you as to what 
your experiences are with this, and of 
the value of going into publicity work 
as extensively as many companies do. 

In our own company we have a list 
of 2,200 newspapers, and this means a 
postage expense alone of an enormous 
amount during one year. 

Eart Morors, Inc., 


G. C. Jerrerson. . 


R. JEFFERSON’S own letter 

effectively presents the case 
against free publicity. Much more 
might be said, but these additional 
arguments that could be added 
all reduce themselves down to the 
simple statement that so-called 
free publicity costs more than it 
is worth. 

The worst of a publicity policy, 
as Printers’ INK has repeatedly 
pointed out, is that too often it 
gives the manufacturer who uses 
it a false feeling of security. He 
thinks he is advertising, whereas 
he is doing nothing more than get- 
ting his name in print. He is not 
making an investment in good- 
will, He deludes himself with 
the idea that publicity is prac- 
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tically free. Mr. Jefferson shows 
that it is anything but free. 

Publicity would, of course, be 
harmless if its users were not ce- 
luded with the notion that in it 
they. have found a satisfactory 
substitute for advertising. But a 
mighty poor and costly substitute 
it is—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 





Fountain Pen with Filler 
to Be Advertised 


The John Hancock Fountain Pen 
Company, Boston, maker of a fountain 
pen which will soon put on the 


- market under the name John Hancock, 


plans a newspaper advertising campaign. 

The new pen is filled by placing in 
it a glass tube containing ink. When 
the ink has been used a new tube is 
inserted. In this sense the pen is 
analagous to a safety razor. 

The George L, Dyer Co., New York, 
is in charge of advertising. 





Working toward Standard 
Furniture Terms 


The National Council of Furniture 
Associations, at its meeting held at 
High Point, N. C., materially changed 
the suggestions made for furniture 
terms at the Cleveland conference last 
November, so as to fit all branches of 
the industry, and these terms are to be 
submitted to the various manufacturing 
associations subordinate to the Na 
tional Council for approval. The new 
set of terms has not Coon made public 





Returns to Plymouth Rubber 
Company 


Walter H. Bieringer, formerly re- 
search manager of the Saxe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Boston, is now advertis 
ing manager of the Plymouth Rubber 
Company, Inc., Canton, Mass. The 
company recently has been re-organized 
and an advertising campaign on behalf 
of Plymouth and Slipknot rubber heels 
will be conducted. The campaign is in 
its preliminary stage and will not begin 
for six months. 





Sterling Piano Account with 
Peck Agency 


The Peck Advertising Agency, Ne 
York, is now handling the accounts of 
the Serting, Piano Co., piano manu 
facturers, New York, and Hays | 
Green, makers of Mode nurses’ 
uniforms, also of New York, 





Leaves American Metal 
Parts Co. 


William R. Petze has resigned as 
sales manager of the American Meta! 
Parts Company, Boston, manufactur: 
of piston rings. 
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S? far as we are 
able to find out 
the a. issue of’ 
he 
Progressive Grocery 
carried more 
advertising than 
any grocery trade 
paper ever published 
in the United States- 


Do you want to see a list of the 


prominent advertisers repre- 
sented in the first issue? A 
note on your letterhead will 
bring it, together with a copy 
of THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER and the reasons for 
its immediate success. 






BUTTERICK—TRADE DIVISION 
709—6th Avenue, New York 




















UNITED STATES 


Philadelphia 
| = 


The Montreal Star 


publishes daily Public 
Ledger Foreign News 


PUBLIC }] 


The daily circulation of the Public Ledger is more than 
250,000, morning and evening. 
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Lord Atholstan, publisher of the Montreal Star, 
says of Public Ledger Foreign Service: 


“The Star has now been a client of this service 
for a considerable time and is glad to say that 
the Ledger’s forecasts of events are usually 
very close to the mark and its cables of news 
developments abroad are always interesting, 
non-partisan and written with a broad outlook 
and absence of narrow nationalism. 


“The daily outlines of happenings of world im- 
portance are explained and vivified by expert 
Ledger correspondents who, judging by their 
work, are men of unusual breadth of view, 
education and journalistic ability. 


“In widening the scope and maintaining the 
excellence of its foreign news department, The 
Star believes the Philadelphia Public Ledger’s 
foreign cable service has been of material 
assistance.” 

(Signed) ATHOLSTAN. 


That a great Canadian paper, in addition to all its 
direct affiliations in Europe, should look to 
Philadelphia for foreign news is high praise. 


Hundreds of other newspapers in the United 
States and Canada subscribe to the news and 
features supplied by the Ledger Syndicate. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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BROOKS 


Display Container 
at the point of sale 


Effective advertising focuses at the 
point where sales are made. The 
Brooks Display Container for your 
dealer’s counter is the completing 
link in a successful merchandising 
chain. 


Among the superior features of 
the Brooks Display Container are 
a flat base, simple design, the most 
effective display angle for its con- 
tents, remarkable strength and a 
large advertising surface. 


FRUITOIDS 
Tablets of Fruit 


Let us design a display 
container for your product 
Brooks BANK Norte Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 

Labels 
Window Display 
Advertising 
Business Stationery 
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Frostilla Becomes an Advertiser to 
Lengthen Buying Season 


The Frostilla Co., 


Non-Advertiser for Forty-seven Years, Seeks Better 


Distribution through National Advertising 


[' is always interesting to know 
why the manufacturer of an 
rticle of merchandise decides to 
use national advertising after he 
has built up a business of consid- 
erable size without it. 

Frostilla Lotion was first of- 
fered to the public in 1873 by a 
retail druggist of El- 
mira, N. Y. It met 
with favor, was good 
for chapped or rough 
skin and its sale grew 
Year after year 
passed and Frostilla 
found its way from 
Elmira to the United 
states, 

Year after year its 
distribution extended 
in the usual first thin 
layer and Frostilla 
was known and used 
in spots all over the 
country. It achieved 
moderate success. 
Why, therefore, could 
not the owner of the 
business call it a good 
job, keep his eye on 
his quality, save the 
expenditure for ad- 
vertising that he is 
now making, and let 
the product do all the 
work? 

There is only one 
thing wrong with the 
idea, and that is old 
Daddy Time. A year 
is not so long today 
as it used to be in 
1873. People had plenty of time 
o tell one another how good Fros- 
tilla and other good articles of 
merchandise were, and they did it, 
because there were plenty of op- 
portunities to talk with people and 
exchange ideas. But today! — 
well, 1t is almost impossible to do 

iy’s work in a day, and the 

ulation grows so fast that no- 

knows where all the people 
me from. 


Another good reason is that 
good quality and a good reputa- 
tion among users are powerful 
builders of good-will, but they 
take a powerful long time to do 
their work. 

Until about two years ago, the 
company had what it supposed 
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MANUFACTURER, A HALF CENTURY OLD, ENTERS THE 
ADVERTISING LISTS WITH ZEST OF YOUTH 


was one hundred per cent distri- 
bution in the United States. Then 
it made the discovery that it had 
only 60 per cent or possibly 65 
per cent distribution, and that it 
was possible for a druggist to 
carry a twelfth of a dozen of 
Frostilla in stock and not sell very 
much of it. 

For example, a man goes into 
a drug store to buy a bottle of 
Frostilla. When he gets inside he 
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finds the druggist has arranged 
a display of various goods on his 
counter. Two or three well ad- 
vertised brands are given promi- 
nence. Perhaps the druggist has 
a preparation of his own that he 
would rather sell them Frostilla. 
This would be both likely and ex- 
cusable, for that is how Frostilla 
got started. The man looks over 
the display, fails to find Frostilla, 
but being persistent, asks for it. 
The druggist produces it. 

But for one person who wants 
Frostilla hard enough to keep the 
name in mind in the face of a 
counter display of other goods, 
there are nine who buy the first 
thing they see. 

In other words, a retailer can 
make even a dozen bottles of 
Frostilla last a long while by 
keeping them out of sight and dis- 
playing other goods. That is, he 
can, if the manufacturer does not 
advertise too extensively and 
thereby send too many people into 
the store asking for the product. 
Getting distribution without ad- 
vertising may be a_ creditable 
achievement, but distribution is 
not much without turnover, and 
the one thing that keeps turnover 
turning over is advertising. 

Another point is that Frostilla 
enjoyed a wide use for chapped 
hands. Then people discovered its 
value for the skin irritations of 
winter weather. Naturally. its 
sale was much greater in winter 
than in summer. In the early 
days the amount of Frostilla sold 
in the summertime was almost 
negligible. 

In addition to the natural desire 
of the company to sell more Fros- 
tilla in winter it wanted also to 
increase its sales in summer. This 
meant finding new summer uses 
and bringing them to the attention 
of the public. 

In the spring of 1920 the com- 
pany completed its forty-sixth 
year. It realized that the popu- 
lation of the country was increas- 
ing so rapidly that if it continued 
to rely upon the oral testimony 
of satisfied users to spread the 
good news about Frostilla there 
would be millions of people who 
would grow old and die without 
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ever knowing there was such 
thing. 

An advertising campaign u: 
small space once a month 
women’s publications of national 
circulation ran during 1921. 
results of this campaign were 
cellent. Sales increased, the com- 
pany and its dealers were benefited 
and thousands of new users cat 
to know and like Frostilla. 


DISCOVERING NEW USES AFTE! 
NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


This preliminary campaign of 
advertising, as so often happens, 
did a great deal more for the com- 
pany than brirtg it increased busi- 
ness. It brought in a flood of 
letters from all over the country 
from dealers and consumers that 
proved to the company that not 
only did it not have a one hundred 
per cent distribution, but that 
Frostilla had _ possibilities for 
many uses in addition to those 
that the company knew about, such 
as its use by men to soften the 
beard in shaving. 

An advertising campaign in- 
volving a more extensive list of 
publications and the use of large 
space was decided upon for 1922, 
the purpose of which is to com- 
plete the company’s distribution 
by getting more dealers, to mul- 
tiply the dealer’s turnover, to in- 
crease sales through better counter 
and window displays, to increase 
consumption among users by sug- 
gesting new uses for both winter 
and summer and thereby extend- 
ing the selling season from a short 
winter period to all the year. 

One of the first advertisements 
used in the 1922 campaign is a 
full page in the February 1! 
issue of a national weekly. Quite 
a prominent feature of the adver- 
tisement is the pictured uses of 
Frostilla, represented in panel il- 
lustration, such as a man _ shayv- 
ing, a woman using it as a base 
for face powder and a sugges- 
tion for applying it to chapped 
ankles, 

This advertisement brought a 
tremendous response from dealers. 
One reason for this is that the 
company circularized its list of 
preferred dealers, including job 
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{|| . in Washington (D.C.) 
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large | Si | 0 
ve s a Simple One 
com- 2 

ution o 
mul- Nearly everybody in the National Capi- 
Bos tal reads The Star regularly—and has 
rease confidence in it. Which makes its cir- 


wed culation of maximum influence. 
end- 


short You’re missing a most prosperous market 
when you overlook Washington—and an 
easy one to enter with only The Star 
needed. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Tower Building 
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bers and department stores, with 
a proof of the advertisement and 
a letter in advance of the appear- 
ance of the advertisement. The 
letter emphasized the point that 
Frostilla is not a seasonal arti- 
cle, but has a year-round use as 
described in the text of the ad- 
vertisement. 

Advertisers will be interested in 
the way the company plans to 
multiply Frostilla uses during the 
summer season. 

The heaviest buying season for 
Frostilla will always be during 
the winter months on account of 
the inclemency of winter weather 
with its cold, dampness and wind. 
Summer uses are limited to sun- 
burn and windburn. But added 
to the seasonal uses is a number 
of daily and regular uses, such ‘as 
shaving and when used with face 
powder. 

It has been estimated that many 


products similar to Frostilla, when ~ 


placed on the market and left to 
take care of themselves without 
advertising, will have a sale of 
90 per cent in the winter and 10 
per cent in summer, and that sug- 
gesting new uses and advertising 
them will not only greatly increase 
the sale, but it will change the 
proportion to something like 
sixty and forty or more. This 
has happened with products like 
cold cream. Bringing this desir- 
able result about, however, means 
putting an extra effort into the 
advertising of summer uses. 

To accomplish such a result the 
Frostilla company is considering 
a series of advertisements during 
the summer season in the rota- 
gravure sections of newspapers in 
the larger cities near popular 
bathing resorts. 

There are probably thousands 
of articles that have grown up 
like Frostilla, and attained their 
majority without advertising, as 
there are men who have become 
useful citizens without a college 
education or travel. Some of 
them, like Frostilla, add the col- 
lege education and the travel in 
middle life, and find that it 
squares and cubes their natural 
advantages, making them citizens 
of the world where before “they 
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were known to few though by the 
few respected.” 

Thus advertising makes it un- 
necessary for people to beat a 
pathway to a house in the woods 
—it saves them all that trouble. 
And the number of people who 
do not like to put themselves to 
trouble are like the sands of the 
sea in multitude as compared with 
those who beat new paths. 


1921 Was a Good Year 
for Toys 


More than $100,000,000 was expended 
for toys by the people of the United 
States last year, regardless of it being 
a year of unusual economy. The fac 
tory value of the toys manufactured in 
the United States, according to sta 
tics compiled by the National City Bank 
of New York, more than trebled whe 
the war cut us off from that former 
chief source of our toy imports, Ger 
many, and the value of the toys and 
games turned out by American f{ac- 
tories in 1919, is officially stated at 
$46,000,000 against $14,000,000 in 1914 
In the meantime, the imports of toys, 
which fell from $8,000,000 in the year 
prior to the war to a little more than 
$1,000,000 in the year of its close 
quickly advanced to $6,000,000 in 192 
and to $10,000,000 in 1921, so that the 
imports of toys in the fiscal year 192! 
were actually greater in value than 
any year preceding the war. 


E. F. Warner, President 
“The Industrial Digest” 


Eltinge F. Warner, publisher of The 
Industrial Digest, New York, is now 
president as well as publisher. 

Mr. Warner has appointed Henry D. 
Sperber and Paul J. Hawke as New 
York advertising representatives of the 
magazine and Macy & Klaner as Chic 
representatives. F. K. Kretschmar 
continue as the Boston representativ: 


H. J. Donohoe with 
Drey and Drey 


Drey and 
sentatives, 
to active partnership Herbert J. 


Drey, publishers’ repre 
New York, have -— ted 


hoe, who was formerly a See: 0 
the advertising staff of Forbes Mage 
sine. With this association, the firm 
name will be known as Drey- Donohioe- 
Drey. 


Louis Rydell Leaves 
“The Variety” 


Louis Rydell has resigned as adver 
tising manager of The Variety. 4 
theatr'cal weekly published in ~ New 
York, effective March 11. Mr. Rydell has 
been with The Variety for eight years. 





Home of World's Most 
Spacious Office 
Building 
—A city of modern offices— 
railroad headquarters, trade 
bureaus, plant executives. These 
offices use up-to-date equip- 
ment—furniture, stationery, 
:fficiency-devices. Do you sell 

such merchandise? 


4 J.S.Scolaro C. George Krogness 
Detroit San Francisco 


‘dl Aigenc}) Ltd., London 
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Billion Dollars of 
Poultry Products 


Poultry is the most profitable department 
of the farming business at the present time. 
Although production has been steadily 
and rapidly increased, the January index 
of prices based on pre-war 5-year averages 
showed: 


Bows .... 152 
Chickens . 173 


The production of eggs and chickens in 
1919 was valued at $1,048,000,000. The 
value in the past year was close to a billion 
dollars. 


And this is steady income—cash coming 
in every day, every week, every season of 
the year. 
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Taps the Poultry 
Money 


The Farm Journal taps more poultry money 
than any other paper in the world. The 
flocks of subscribers total 102,520,000 
chickens, or 28.5% of all chickens on the 
farms. 110,000 subscribers have flocks of 
over 350 (average 477.5); 575,300 sub- 
scribers have over 100 chickens each 
(averaging 170.6). 

That is one of the reasons why The Farm 
Journal “pays and proves it pays.” 

Send for our helpful analysis of your op- 
portunity in this rich farm market. These 
reports now cover seventy-one advertised 
industries. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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See article on page 32 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly for Marci: 
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alone. 


throughSchool Teachers § *\ '* 
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of Rice & Hutchins: "Many 


“Rice & Hutchins will enlist the —__ 
ens ' 


co-operation of school teachers in 
educating children to wear correct, head of 
foot-shaped shoes—Educator shoes. eggs: 
The boys and girls of to-day are the ag 
men and women of to-morrow. And fay lng 
by getting them interested in Educator = as 
Shoes early in life, we are building oe = 
up a continuous patronaye for ever ‘As pine ' 
merchant selling Educator Stuoes. We a9 Ent 
have prepared Educator advertise ‘Al re 
ments, written to interest teachers and } wen Mary 
principals and secure their co-opera- ae 
tion. These advertisements will ap ra ~~ 
pear all through the school year in _y wha 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans that “ “y 
is read by nearly all school teachers.’ age te 
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The Advertising Significance of 
Diversified Farming 


Tremendous New Markets Open with the Passing of the One-Crop 
System 


By E. B. Weiss 


Ts the last two years I have 
borrowed money from my 
wife,” a subscriber wrote to a 
farm paper in the South. “I have 
been a cotton grower, with a few 
hogs of doubtful breeding, on the 
My wife developed an in- 
terest in poultry and finally se- 
cured two good cows. Last year 
and this I have borrowed money 
from her. I intend to pay it back 
with interest, but I am afraid I 
never will if I stick to cotton 
alone. So I am going to try and 
into the dairy business and 


” 


side. 


get 


add some good animals of other 
kinds. 
square accounts with 
Many farm women — > mains 


By diversifying, = hope to 


” 


nearly as much money from a few 

hens and cows this winter as the 

head of the house from the entire 
farm. The situation is not one 
to wax joyous over. 

However, the cloud is not with- 
out its silver lining. The boll- 
weevil, for example, has _ not 
proved to be an unmitigated evil. 
As a matter of fact, the citizens 

Enterprise, Coffee County, 

Ala, have erected a monument 
earing the legend: “In profound 
preciation of the  boll-weevil, 

and what it has done as the herald 

[ prosperity.” This destructive 
insect has been a powerful force 

developing the South from a 
mne-crop section into a great di- 
ersified farming region. By that 

mean it took the boll-weevil to 

ake the Southern farmer realize 

his soil and climate could 

w a wide variety of crops and 

that conditions were probably as 

favorable in the South to raising 

livestock as in any other section 
of the country. 

It will probably be a surprise to 
1y to know that greater acre- 
is given to corn than to cotton 
ten Southern States. The 


m: 
ag 
in 
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figures are vouched for by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. They show that in 
these ten States, which comprise 
nearly the entire cotton belt, 36.9 
per cent of the total acreage was 
planted to corn, in 1921, while 
only 36.1 was sown to cotton. 

After every period of drastic 
price drops, similar to that which 
started two years ago, the single 
crop system loses ground. When 
prices rise again the old favorite 
is taken up once more, but never 
to the same extent as previously. 
Right now, diversified farming is 
receiving, very likely, more atten- 
tion than ever before in agricul- 
tural history. Farmers have 
learned through bitter experience 
that putting all their eggs into one 
basket is bad business. Further- 
more, it is the consensus of 
opinion that the lesson has sunk 
in, once and for all, and that the 
one-crop system, particularly in 
the South, has seen its day. 
few of the agricultural authori- 
ties may be mentioned who inform 
Printers’ Ink they are convinced 
that diversified farming is making 
sufficiently large strides to war- 
rant the serious attention of every- 
one catering to the agricultural 
market. Among them are: Arthur 
C. Page, editor of The Orange Judd 
Farmer; A. H. Snyder, editor of 
Successful Farming; B. Kirk 
Rankin, publisher of Southern 
Agriculturist; Marco Morrow, 
assistant publisher of The Capper 
Publications; Alfred F. Jones, 
The Farm Journal; L. A. Niven, 
The Progressive Farmer; George 
Weymouth, editor of Farm Life, 
and John P. Wallace, Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

How does diversified farming 
affect the advertising and sales 
programme ? 

I can think of no better way 
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of putting the complete proposi- 
tion in the proverbial nutshell 
than by citing the experiences of 
Montgomery County, Tenn. Until 
recently the farmers in that sec- 
tion confined their attention almost 
exclusively to tobacco. Today, 
without cutting out tobacco, they 
are branching out. A dairy in- 
dustry is being developed. What 
is more, they are not merely 
dabbling at it. The new business 
is being pushed in a whole-hearted 
way. 

This means a demand for cream 
separators where no demand 
existed before. It means, also, a 
demand for dairy-barn equipment, 
for cattle feeds, for rock or brick 
salt, for disinfectants, for milking 
pails and strainers, and all the 
equipment the dairy farmer uses. 
A little later on, Montgomery 
County will raise its own feed 
for the livestock. As a _ re- 
sult, silos and mowing machines 
will be needed. Corn harvesters 
and corn cribs, feed mills and a 
host of other implements will be 
called for in a county that has 
scarcely had any use for them 
previously. 

The same general idea holds 
true whenever diversified farming 
is taken up. When a section be- 
gins growing fruits or truck, in 
addition to the old stand-by, it 
comes at once into the market for 
all the equipment fruit and truck 
growers require. This is new 
business. It represents, literally, 
a market that has sprung from 
nowhere. 

It is quite possible that more 
than 40,000 farmers in Kansas 
will increase their dairy herds by 
at least two cows per herd during 
the coming year. Several thou- 
sand of these farmers will thus 
suddenly become prospects - for 
cream separators and dairy equip- 
ment of all kinds. Perhaps, as a 
result of the addition to their 
herds, a few will do some build- 
ing and thereby be in the market 
for lumber, roofing, hardware, 
and a long list of other merchan- 
dise. Diversified farming is 
opening new sales outlets in Kan- 
sas and the advertising or sales 
department that bases its line of 
action on information of this type 
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is starting off on the right foot 

Here is another angle. About 
one-seventh of the corn produced 
in the United States is raised in 
Iowa. That State, however, sells 
only something like 15 or 20 per 
cent of its corn crop. The balance 
is fed to beef cattle, dairy cattle 
swine and poultry. 

Naturally, there is a mighty 
good reason for this policy. The 
market price of Iowa corn as this 
is written is around forty to forty- 
five cents a bushel. But by sell- 
ing the corn in the form of live- 
stock it brings, even these days, 
all the way from sixty to eighty- 
five cents a bushel. In fact, corn 
fed to poultry, the last few 
months, has brought as high as 
one dollar a bushel. 

How many manufacturers of 
products necessary in keeping 
livestock know that seventy-five 
cents of every dollar received by 
Iowa farmers come from the sale 
of livestock wor livestock’ prod- 
ucts? Figures of this sort stamp 
Iowa as a tremendous market for 
everything required in maintain- 
ing livestock. And that is not all. 
Livestock makes it compulsory 
for the farmer to remain on the 
farm year in and year out. Under 
the single-crop system the farr 
family, particularly after a suc- 
cessful season, spends the winter 
in town. In the livestock section: 
people live on their farms. They 
must. There is no way out of it 

Under such circumstances homes 
are kept in good repair, barns 
painted and roads maintained in 
good condition. That is a third 
angle. It is of great importance, 
for diversified farming exerts a 
big influence on farm life. It 
makes it imperative that the family 
spend the entire twelve months 
on the farm. Consequently the 
home receives more attention 
Social standards change. All this 
opens new sales opportunities for 
the manufacturer of clothing, 
foodstuffs, drug lines, cosmetics; 
merchandise of every kind and 
description used in the home or 
designed to make rural life more 
pleasant. 

Suppose poultry is added on a 
fairly large scale. Generally the 
chickens are looked after by the 
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BUNDSCHO is no more 
local than truth or sun- 
shine. OG] He’s wherever 
good type work is needed 
—and where isn’t it, these 
days? By everybody, once 
in a while, at least. Write 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


and see. 
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women and children. In that case 
washing machines and other home 
labor-saving appliances are needed 
to help the women out with the 
increased work. 

Or, if it be increased livestock, 
more hired help may be necessary. 
Naturally, more cooking utensils, 
beds, bedding and bed clothing 
are required for the additional 
help. 

Right here it is proper to con- 
sider where all the money for 
this is coming from. Isn’t the 
farmer dead broke? A prominent 
leader in Missouri agriculture 
answers the question by saying 
that 300 laying hens of a standard 
breed on every Missouri farm, 
well bred, well fed, well watered, 
well housed and cared for, would 
double the savings deposits , of 
rural Missouri. It is no more true 
of that State than of any other. 

Of course diversified farming 
does not always take the form of 
going in for livestock. Often the 
farmer will simply devote a part 
of his acreage to some new crop 
or crops. Nevertheless, almost 
every crop requires one or more 
special machines or implements. 
Take the case of R. Evans, of 
Seward County, Neb., who ex- 
perimented with a smal! orchard 
on his farm. Seventy trees netted 
him as much as forty acres of 
corn would have brought even 
during a normal year. Last year 
he sold $440 worth of apples. In 
addition he has all he needs for 
his own use. Mr. Evans said: 
“Of course, I have to prune and 
spray and feed the trees, but 
several years ago I learned that 
such care means fruit in the years 
when the average orchard is bar- 
ren.” Isn’t it logical to assume 
that Mr. Evans had to buy prun- 
ing and = spraying implements 
which he would never have needed 
had he not gone in for fruit- 
growing? 

One of the evils of single-crop 
farming is that the agriculturist, 
under that system, spends a 
considerable amount of money 
annually for food products and 
meat which he could raise just as 
well on his soil. For example, it 
has been estimated that 80 pcr 
cent of the butter consumed in 
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Texas cities is made outside of 
the State, while great quantities 
of condensed milk consumed there 
come all the way from Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio and New York. If the 
Southwest were supplying its own 
demand for dairy products it 
would be milking a million more 
cows than it is now credited with. 
Maybe some day it will. 

The first effect, naturally, would 
be a demand for milking ap- 
pliances and similar equipment. 
Twelve or fifteen cows make a 
milking machine a profitable in- 
vestment. T. E. Christenson, of 
Minnesota, milks _ twenty-four 
pure-bred Holsteins. He says: 
“We don’t keep any hired help 
Last winter my average milk 
check was $800 per month. My 
two boys, aged twelve and four- 
teen, often do the milking alon 
in forty minutes.” A million more 
cows in the Southwest, then, 
would open up a brand new milk- 
ing machine market of sizeable 
proportions. 

But more important than that 
would be the increased money 
these farmers would have to spend 
for other things. Not only would 
the milk increase their yearly in- 
come but in addition they would 
be saving the money formerly, 
sent out of the State for dairy 
products. 

Right here the question arises 
whether such widespread produc- 
tion of dairy products would not 
cause a flooded market. Adver- 
tising is taking care of that. The 
per capita consumption of milk, 
for instance, is far below what it 
should be. A large portion of our 
population drinks no milk at all 
throughout the day. Advertising 
campaigns are increasing the con- 
sumption of dairy products. The 
market is very far from being 
saturated. So much for that. 

As a matter of fact this in- 
creased spending-money angle is 
actually working out in the South 
the present winter. Despite the 
fact that the Southern farmer had 
a disastrons season a little over 4 
year ago, he is now coming back 
in fine shape. This is due very 
largely to his growing between six 
and ten million more acres 0 
food and fced crops, previous) 
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Boston Daily Advertiser 


Makes the Advertising 
Dollar Go Farther 


Moderate size advertisements stand 
out prominently in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

The tabloid page of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser is only two-fifths the size of 
the average newspaper page. Not neces- 
sary to fold the paper to read it. Every 
advertisement wholly visible at a glance. 

This means that moderate size space 
does good work. It makes the advertising 
dollar go farther. 


Boston, Mass. 
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We asked 180 Business Men 
“What do you read?” 


( ) NE- HUNDRED -AND- 

FIFTY-FIVE of them men- 
tioned one or more _ Business 
Papers. 


All of them were big men, with 
big buying power. 


Almost every branch of industry 
was represented—Iron and Steel, 
Textiles, Leather, Machinery, 
Paper, Publishing, Mercantile, 
Chemical, and many others. 


These keen business men, whose 
buying influence runs into many 


millions, scrutinize their Business 
Papers for news vital to their 
business interests—it’s not mere 
“diversion” that leads the business 
man to study the text and advertis- 
ing in Ais own Business Paper. 


Can you, advertiser or agent, af- A. | 
ford to disregard the advertising B. 


value of these essential publica- P 


tions? 

_ ; , “ Member of The Associ- 
Each Business Paper provides a = ated _ Business. Papers, 
di ie ” l h Inc. '» means proven cir 

irect route to the men who culations, PLUS ‘the 
buy. Tell us your “objective” and 2 See ee 

. . ee riments, 
we will “route” your advertising “” “*°°"™ 
message to your most profitable 


markets, and your markets only. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 
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purchased from other sections of 
the country, than he did in 1920. 
Consequently, he is going to have 
more money available for manu- 
factured articles. 

In line with this trend, there is 
a great increase in truck farming. 
Thousands of farmers are raising 
all the vegetables they need for 
their own use. That indicates a 
considerable amount of preserv- 
ing is going to be done by farm 
women, Preserving-outfit manu- 
facturers take notice. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


However, the greatest benefit of 
diversified farming remains to be 
discussed. This is the effect it 
has along the lines of steadying 
the farmer’s income. Instead of 
getting his money from the entire 
year’s work in one, two or three 
large sums, he will receive it 
more regularly throughout the 
year. 

Furthermore, his income will 
be stabilized. In other words, 


corn may be low but it is unlikely 


cattle and hogs will both be rela- 
tively as low, at the same time, as 
corn. Therefore, the farmer will 
simply feed his corn to livestock 
and sell it on the hoof. Hogs may 
be low, but there will be good 
profits in several of the sidelines, 
such as cream, eggs, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. It is a simple case of 
dividing the risks of the business 
between a number of items which 
fluctuate under different condi- 
tions and at different times. 
Under the diversified farming 
system the farmer usually has an 
income from one or the other of 
his operations practically every 
month of the year. 

Nor is this mere theory. It is 
a statement of fact based on past 
experience. The following two 
tables are all the evidence nec- 
essary. One shows the relative 
distribution of the farmers’ in- 
come where diversification has 
been worked out to a considerable 
degree. The other illustrates what 
happens when the farmer en- 
gages in a highly specialized 
line of endeavor, leaning al- 
most entirely to one or two crops. 
There is no need to point out 
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which is the diversified farming 
State. 
WISCONSIN 
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A steady income such as that 
received by Wisconsin farmers is 
significant because it means fewer 
peaks and valleys for the manu- 
facturer. Whereas, in the past, the 
farmer would put off all purchases 
until the fall or midwinter or 
spring, when he sold his main 
cash crop for the year, he will 
now be in a position to purchase 
at most any time throughout the 
year. This should decrease the 
number of heavy charge accounts 
which have been carried for long 
periods by local dealers. Instead 
of carrying everything on credit 
for several months until the crop 
is sold, the farmer will either pay 
cash at the time of purchase or 
will arrange to liquidate his ac- 
count by payments every month. 
This should also make him a more 
steady mail-order purchacer, for 
here all buying is on a’ strictly 
cash basis. 

There you have the situation. 
Of course the subject is so large 
that an article of this length can 
treat on it only in the sketchiest 
way. However, sufficient has been 
written to show the vastness of 
the movement and its possible 
effect on advertising and selling 
policies. 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General-Advertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 B.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 














Using Tourist Psychology 
to Attract Summer Travel 


How the Canadian National Rail- 
ways are making the Northlands 
the vacation Mecca of the continent 


With brushes dipped in rainbow colors, the word 
pictures of the glories of vacation resorts and re- 
treats are usually painted. 


Rather than gild the lily, the Canadian National 
Railways chose to whet the edge of age-old crav- 
ings. Not through pillowed ease—but frontier 
ruggedness. Not with tuxedos—but trappers’ togs. 
The appeal of the primeval strikes deep into the 
hearts of men. 


How frequently we have succeeded by departing 
from precedent will be made clear if you write 
us for details, 


@eurriris 
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Directed Effort 


VERY successful sales 
campaign to reach tex- 
tile mills has been based on 


Directed Effort. 


General appeals and blanket 
publicity do not strike home 
with the textile executive. 

Advertising, injected with the 
mill man’s slant and directed 


specifically to him in his own 
paper, is more resultful than 
tons of broadcast effort. 


May we have the 
opportunity to 


prove it? 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Company 
334 FourtH AVENUE 
New York 
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Amortization 


Old equipment, still ser- 
viceable* though slightly 
wasteful, fills thousands 
of Amefican workshops. 
Goldmann amortizes 
machinery; Goldmann 
renews machinery con- 
tinually. Goldmann re- 
sults could not otherwise 
be achieved. 
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Rulings against False Indications 
of Origin 


Federal Trade Commission Takes Action against Misleading Use of 
on Steel Cutlery 


“Sheffield” 


Special Washington Correspondence 

LTHOUGH the United States 
£1. hae thus far refused to rati- 
fy the Arrangement of Madrid, 

providing for the suppression of 
fal e indications of origin, it is 
of rather peculiar interest to note 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has taken action against 
seven different business concerns 
with a view to suppressing the 
use of false indications of origin. 
The first of these enjoined the 
use by a domestic concern of the 
term “M and J” in the sale and 
advertising of coffee except 
Mocha and Java unless such term 
were suitably qualified to show 
that the coffee sold under it was 
not in fact Mocha and Java. The 
next decision prohibited the use 
of the names “Japanese” or 
“Manchurian” in connection with 
linseed oil not imported from or 
made of seeds imported from 
those regions. This was followed 
by the basic decision preventing 
the use of the name “Switzer- 
land” on condensed milk canned 
in the United States and shipped 
to Mexico. Then came three de- 
cisions preventing the use on 
boxes of Japanese matches of 
words or devices simulating the 
words and devices commonly 
identifying Swedish matches. The 
latest action of the Commission 
is by far the most important and 
far- reaching and involves the use 
of the name “Sheffield” on do- 
mestic cutlery. 

It appears that the attention of 
the Cutlers’ Company (a body in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament 
in 1624 in order to protect the 
already flourishing cutlery indus- 
try in Sheffield, England) was 
drawn to an application filed by 
a New York cutlery jobber for 
registration in the United States 
Patent Office of a trade-mark 
embodying the word “Sheffield.” 
Opposition was filed and in due 
course the application was reject- 


ed. Appreciating, however, that 
the continued misuse of the name 
would not be prevented by failure 
to register, the Cutlers’ Company 
brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with a view to enjoining 
the wrongful use. After due in- 
vestigation by the Commission, a 
formal complaint was issued and 
an answer filed by the respondent. 
This answer contained the novel 
assertion that since the customs 
laws and regulations of the 
United States require the name 
of the country and not the name 
of the city on imported cutlery 
and since, therefore, cutlery im- 
ported into this country from 
Sheffield, England, must bear the 
name “England” or “United King- 
dom” whether or not it bears the 
word “Sheffield,” it follows that 
cutlery labeled “Sheffield” but 
not also labeled “England” or 
“United Kingdom” would not in- 
dicate in the United States 
cutlery made in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, particularly as there are at 
least eight States in the United 
States having a city or town of 
“Sheffield” located therein. While 
the respondent was apparently 
unable to find any persons who 
could be relied upon to testify in 
his behalf, a long line of wit- 
nesses called by the Commission 
and representing the leading 
manufacturers and importers of 
cutlery were severely examined 
by the attorney for the respon- 
dent in an endeavor to show that 
the use of the mere word “Shef- 
field” without the name of a 
foreign country would not lead 
to the belief that the goods were 
imported. 

That not a single witness nor 
even the counsel for the Com- 
mission. was aware of the exact 
requirements as to the marking 
of imported cutlery was accepted 
as more or less conclusive evi- 
dence that neither the public nor 
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the trade could be expected to 
differentiate between goods 
marked “Sheffield” and goods 
marked “Sheffield, England.” The 
situation was further beclouded 
by the fact that except as to cut- 
lery and certain other articles, 
there is in force a decision of the 
Treasury Department holding that 
the use of the name of a well- 
known foreign city such as Lon- 
don, Paris, Sheffield, etc., is 
sufficient to indicate the country 
of origin. 

The decision of the Commis- 
sion just issued constitutes a 
complete victory for the Cutlers’ 
Company, since the findings of 
the Commission on which the de- 
cision is based and which form 
a part thereof are of such wide 
scope that they afford a valuable 
precedent to govern proceedings 
against other misusers of the 
name “Sheffield.” For instance, 
it was found that not only is very 
little cutlery made in the United 
States marked with the word 
“Sheffield,” but that several do- 
mestic manufacturers, including 
the largest, have refused to mark 
cutlery made of domestic steel 
with this term. It was also found 
that retailers, buyers, sellers and 
a substantial part of the consum- 
ing public understand the word 
“Sheffield” as applied to cutlery, 
to mean that such cutlery was 
made in Sheffield, England. 

In view of this and the other 
decisions of the Commission and 
of our courts protecting the names 
of foreign localities from misuse 
and in view of our not being a 
party to the Madrid Arrange- 
ment, it seems pertinent to inquire 
what steps might be taken to as- 
sure similar protection abroad 
for such names as “Brockton” for 
shoes, “Detroit” for automobiles, 
“California” and “Florida” for 
citrus fruits, “New York” 
for various articles, “Virginia” for 
tobacco, and a host of others. 
Our British cousins have for 
some time been giving considera- 
tion to the matter of securing 
protection abroad for such terms 
as “Sheffield” steel, “Irish” whis- 
key and linen, “Redditch” needles, 
“Wedgwood” china, “Scottish” 
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woollens, “Belfast” rolled oats, 
and a long list of others. 

The most promising suggestion 
that has been made is one that we 
might well adopt, i.¢c., to get up a 
national list of the names of do- 
mestic localities that have ac- 
quired a secondary - open 
as to certain products and to en 
ter into treaty or convention ar- 
rangements with other countries 
whereunder the contracting na- 
tions agree to prohibit within the 
territory under their respective ju- 
risdiction the misuse of the names 
listed by each of the other con- 
tracting countries. Provision 
might also be made for the addi- 
tion of new and deserving names 
from time to time. This making 
up of a list for the United States 
would constitute no mean_ task, 
but much could be accomplished 
through the issuance of a general 
invitation from the Secretary of 
Commerce to the various cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and trade organizations 
throughout the country to submit 
such names as to their certain 
knowledge have acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning with respect to a 
certain trade or trades. The list 
of names submitted might then 
be gone over by a competent jury 
to determine which of them were 
of sufficient importance or had 
acquired a_ sufficiently accepted 
secondary meaning to warrant 
their inclusion in an international 
agreement at the present time 

Further handling of the matter 
would be mere routine for . the 
State Department, barring diffi- 
culties in securing the necessary 
Senatorial ratifications. 


Has Heid Hat Account 


Frank P. Heid & Co., of Philadelp! 
and New York, makers of. “Jackie 
Coogan” hats and caps, have placed 
their advertising account with the Al 
fred Austin Advertising Agency, New 


York. 


Consolidated Cigar Account 
for F. J. Ross Co. 


The Consolidated Cigar Corporatior 
New York, has appointed the F. J. Ross 


Co., Inc., New York, to handle the ad 
vertising of its various brands. 
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TEST YOUR LABELS 




















IN THIS KIND OF WINDOW 


If you had seen the actual window above, you 
would have noticed one group of articles before 
the rest—because of the distinctive labels used. 


Don’t stop at getting a distinctive label, either. Get 
your window displays, counter displays, calendars, 
hangers, booklets, folders to carry the outstanding 
feature of your label. 


In buying your labels and advertising material for 
store display, it is important to select a producer 
that knows the cumulative force of maintaining a 
distinctive character of purpose and design through- 
out an advertising project. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 


PRINTING COMPANY 
wewrork ST.LOUIS  cmicaco 


CLEVELAND OMAHA 





A Collection Letter Gets Forty 
Per Cent Returns 


A Southern Newspaper Turns a Retailers’ 


Credit Bureau’s Advertise- 


ment to Good Account 


HE advertising manager of a 

retailers’ credit bureau in a 
Southern city was recently shown 
how a boome rang works. He had 
inse rted a piece of copy, one of a 
series, in the local newspapers 
headed: “A Word to the Man 
Who Owes Money—and What 
Man Does Not?” The advertise- 
ment continued: 


You are welcome on our books; 

We want you with us always; 

We value your business most highly; 

We will do anything we can to accom- 
modate you; 

You are our prop and our mainstay; 

Long may you live and prosper and 

PAY UP. 


Then the boomerang did its re- 
turning act. A morning’s mail 
brought this letter to the adver- 
tising manager from one of the 
newspapers carrying the copy: 


You are welcome on our books; we 
want you with us always; we value your 
business most highly; we will do any- 
thing to accommodate you; you are our 
prop and mainstay; long may you live 
and prosper and—PAY 

A good record is priceless. To build 
up a record that is worth something, 
pay promptly—pay bills 
this month—it pays. 

The inclosed statement shows a bal- 
ance due us of . Won't you kindly 
send us your check now? 


last month’s 


Of course it was a slip-up in 
the bookkeeping which left the 
original bill unpaid. Very likely 
it was another slip-up, on the part 
of the newspaper, that allowed 
the collection letter to go out to the 
retail credit bureau. At any rate 
it caused no ill-effects for, as the 
bureau’s advertising manager told 
Printers’ INK: “Needless to say, 
I came through with the check 
promptly.” 

About 100 copies of this letter 
were sent to as many of the news- 
paper’s outstanding accounts. It 
produced about forty checks. In 
addition, ten replies were received 
either explaining why the bill had 
not been paid or requesting an 
extension of time. 
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It is difficult to settle on any 
one reason for the pulling power 
of the letter. Almost word for 
word the text was taken from tl 
retail credit bureau’s advertis 
ments. Even the bureau’s slogan: 
“Pay Promptly—It Pays,” was 
used in modified form. Very 
likely one factor deserving credit 
for the high percentage of results 
is the letter’s originality. Ther 
is little about it that savors of 
ordinary dunning correspondence. 

Perhaps another factor is the 
slightly humorous, and yet sound, 
economic reasoning it displays. A 
considerable number of unpaid 
bills represents nothing more tha: 
carelessness or procrastination, 
These people have every intention 
of paying. They are financiall) 
able to meet all bills. 

Pointing out, to this class, th 
advantages to be gained by mak- 
ing prompt payments is usually 
better than adopting the negative 
angle which means emphasizing 
the dire happenings one invites 
through non-payment. No doubt 
the success of this newspaper's 
letter, and the favorable reception 
we assume the retailer’s credit 
bureau’s advertising was accorded, 
were due, largely, to the happy 
way the copy has of seeking the 
sunnier side of the street. 


T. W. Arundel, Jr., Represents 
“Columbia” 


W. Arundel, Jr., formerly wit! 
the McGraw-Hill Company, and mor 
recently with the Hooven Automat 
Typewriter Corporation, has become a 
advertising representative of Columbia 
published by the Knights of Columbus 


John Craig Healy Joins Robert 
Smith Co. 


John Craig Healy has joined the Rol 


ert Smith Company, Lansing, Mich. H: 
was formerly copy chief of the Turner 
Wagener Company and also with th: 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicag 
advertising agencies 
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You Have the Stage 


Through the Ohio Select List of daily 
newspapers you can place your advertising 
in the spotlight of complete attention. 





In the Select List City the newspaper is the 
center of interest. There are fewer attrac- 
tions to divert the reader than in cities of 
greater population. 


And in nearly every case the Select List 
Paper is the only paper in town. 


One purchase of space can buy the stage 


before an audience of 2,000,000 buyers. 


Intimate Circulation 


Select List Papers are the 
mirrors of their readers. Write 
for 125 page book of intimate 
circulation facts. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 
Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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Circulation More Than 850,000 


Farm Lite 
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armer’s Magazine 


C HANGING conditions in the agricultural field are con- 
stantly narrowing the usefulness of the old time farm 
paper, and are forcing the creation of the new farm paper 
which is really a farmer’s magazine. 


The county agent is providing most of the technical agricul- 
tural advice on local crops for which the farmer was once 
dependent upon the farm paper. And the farmer has ac- 
quired new interests that are national in scope and affect all 


farmers alike. 

These are questions of marketing, of business, of com- 
munity organization, of the farm home, of the future of 
the farm boy and the farm girl. And then of course like 
other people, farmers like human interest, humor that is 
really funny, cross-roads philosophy. 


Farm Life recognized the drift) long ago. It is full of 
material that is interesting to farm folks wherever they 
live. It is printed like a magazine, illustrated like a maga- 
zine. It deserves a place on the list of every advertiser 
who makes a product of general use. The circulation is 
more than 850,000. With present advertisers Farm Life 
has a wonderful record for pulling power. It will pay 
you, too. 


eyum] The Farm Life Publishing Company jayza 
es THe James M. Rippte Company feed 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta KansasCity Cleveland San Francisco 


SPENCER. IND. 





How Skookum Apple Advertising 
Helped the Industry 


Private Marketing Company Took the Place of a Co-operative Federati 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


HOSE who have viewed the 

growth of agricultural co- 
operative marketing associations 
with uneasiness may find comfort 
in the experience of one firm 
which by performing all the mar- 
keting functions for a group of 
co-operative units has taken the 
place of the co-operative federa- 
tion. It is successful in its field 
and has no more inclination to re- 
solve itself into a buyers’ club 
than has any other of the big 
produce marketing institutions. 

Organizing a large number of 
farmers into a co-operative asso- 
ciation is a gigantic undertaking, 
and seldom has it been success- 
fully accomplished except under 
the most pressing necessity for 
better marketing service. One of 
the chief reasons for organizing 
is the need of advertising to in- 
crease the market. And the dif- 
ficulty of handling the advertising 
is so great that only in a few 
cases has a private corporation 
been able to develop a plan which 
would handle it successfully. 

The Northwest Fruit Exchange, 
which markets Skookum apples, is 
one of the exceptions. It is a 
joint stock company, organized 
like all other business corpora- 
tions to make money. The plan 
of operation—which it has taken 
nearly ten years to develop—is so 
simple, the relations of growers 
with the marketing firm are so 
satisfactory, and the results so 
successful that the working. ar- 
rangement will appeal to all those 
interested in marketing farm 
produce. 

There are usually three reasons 
for organizing a co-operative 
marketing association. The first 
of these is for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the product, for it is 
only through advertising that the 
market can be extended. Closely 
related to this is the establishment 
of uniform grades of high stand- 


ard. The idea is that only 
growers spend money for estal 
lishing a brand do they reall 
come to appreciate the business 
necessity of supporting that brand 
with a standard quality. 

Second, growers without mar- 
keting facilities often find that 
their selling agencies are not in- 
terested in developing markets, or 
even in economical marketing 
methods. They are in the busi- 
ness to make money; and, as they 
too often see it, they will make 
most by milking the industry dry, 
rather than by building it up. 

Third, to educate members and 
prospective customers; the former 
as to the best methods of economi- 
cal production, the latter as to th 
most satisfactory methods of us- 
ing the product—both of which 
include advertising. 


STRENGTH OF CO-OPERATION 


And it is advertising that has 
been one of the hardest nuts to 
crack. Few “buyers” or commis- 
sion men have dealt in farm 
products extensively enough to 
establish profitably a brand of 
their own and then advertise it 
nationally. To do that would re- 
quire a uniform grade of fruit 
sorted and uniformly packed in 
large enough quantities to supply 
a wide market. This supply of 
produce must be guaranteed to b 
continuous, if the advertiser is t 
benefit by that accumulation of 
good-will which can be established 
only in a term of years. 

Besides the large supply of uni 
form, high-grade produce neces- 
sary to maintain the business, a 
large amount of money is neces- 
sary to carry on an effective cam- 
paign. Rarely have either buyers 
or commission men been able ° 
see profit in such an investme 
As for the growers, who collec- 
tively defray the expense of co- 
operative advertising, they could 
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sec no profit in spending good 
money to help establish a brand 
that they would not own. So over 
and over again a deadlock has re- 
sulted, and in many cases a vast 
amount of bitterness has been en- 
gendered because of the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the middle- 
mel 

Typical of the growers’ griefs 
which has given birth to co-opera- 
tive marketing associations is that 
lescribed by J. C. Craig, presi- 
dent of the San Fernando Val- 
ley (Cal.) Duroc Jersey Swine 
Breeders Association. 

Mr. Craig charges the packers 
with going into other districts like 
northern California, Arizona and 
New Mexico and paying from 
two and one-half cents to three 
cents more for pork than they 
are willing to pay locally for the 
same grades. He accounts for 
this by lack of local competition 
Pork for which the packers paid 

rowers fifteen cents a pound re- 

tailed in Los Angeles at seventy- 
five cents for hams and fifty-five 
ents for loins. Tankage_pro- 
luced from the refuse is sold back 
to growers for fertilizer at $120 a 
ton. Furthermore, to discourage 
the larger producers from joining 
the local co-operative association, 
Mr. Craig says the packers secret- 
ly pay the larger growers from 
ne to two cents a pound more 
than they pay the small producers. 
It is to overcome this unfortunate 
condition that the Duroc Jersey 
Swine Breeders Association was 
irganized, 

Conditions quite as intolerable 
brought about the organization of 
the California Associated Raisin 
Company. Aaron Sapiro, an au- 
thority on co-operative marketing, 
has given a lively description of 
the situation that virtually forced 
co-operation, 

There were two sets of raisin 
buyers, known locally as the High 
Five and the Low Five. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sapiro, these buyers 
did not bid against each other, but 
used the same methods to get con- 
tracts with the growers. He states 
that early in the season scouts 
were sent out to spread the report 
of a big crop, and an insufficient 
market—in short “to put the fear 
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of God into the growers.” Then 
a few weeks later a second call 
would be made with even more 
pessimistic reports of the market, 
and an offer of one and one-half 
cents or one and three-eighths cents 
a pound for raisins that it cost 
more than two cents a pound to 
raise. 

Many of these same raisins sold 
in the wholesale market at five to 
six cents a pound. Growers lost 
much money, and land came to be 
more valuable clear than planted 
with the finest vineyards. Mean- 
while, Mr. Sapiro charges that the 
shippers became millionaires, while 
not a crop of raisins before 1911 
paid the whole expense of pro- 
duction. 

To overcome such conditions re- 
quired organizing more than 8,000 
farmers into an association. It 
was a tremendous task and never 
would have been accomplished— 
or at least not until years after it 
was—if the best business men of 
Fresno had not given freely of 
their time, energy and money to 
make the association a_ success. 
And perhaps the greatest single 
factor in that success was the ad- 
vertising which the growers were 
able to do because of the associa- 
tion. The advertising has so ex- 
tended the market by increasing 
the use of raisins that there is 
always ready sale even for the 
greatly increased crop. 


STEPS IN CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


The Northwest Fruit Exchange, 
a private corporation, has provided 
the apple growers of the Pacific 


Northwest with such adequate 
marketing facilities and helped 
them so much with advertising the 
Skookum brand that the painful 
delays which always precede a 
wide organization of growers were 
avoided. Under the help and 
guidance of the Exchange, all the 
necessary organization has come 
with ease and as a natural devel- 
opment. 

The first steps in marketing 
Skookum apples is assembling at 
a Warehouse, sorting, grading and 
packing. When one considers that 
a box of apples as it comes from 
the orchard may be divided into 
eighteen or more grades and sizes, 
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2 Questions 


—very personal 


Why scatter your advertising 


ammunition over areas 
where business is “not so 

, good” or where lean times 
have sapped the families’ 
spending power 


9? 


Wh run the risk of failure when 
y there is a market like Con- 
necticut today eager for 
cultivation — where the 
wheels of industry are 
whirring; where wages (be- 
cause of the high degree of 
skill) are still high, yet the 
cost of living decreased, 
and where the savings are 
one-twelfth of the entire 


country’s 


CONNECTICUT 4 
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l Answer 


—not so personal 


The ease with which Connecticut can be 
“invaded” for new business or increased sales 
yermits only one answer to this problem. 
Fast think! 90% of Connecticut’s people are 
concentrated around its few cities; 74% are in 
the five most prosperous trading areas~Hartford, 
New Haven, Waterbury, New London and 


Meriden. 


And you can cover these five areas in the most 
economical and thorough manner by using 
five newspapers—the five papers of 


The 
__ ONNECTICUT 





FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


HARTFORD COURANT NEW LONDON DAY 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN MERIDEN RECORD 


Let us show you—without any obligation to you—how easily 
and how cheaply a test campaign can cover Connecticut today. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Bidg., Tremont Bidg., Tribune Bidg., 
New York Boston Chicago 


* arse COMBINATION 
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it is evident that sorting, grading 
and packing is far from simple. 
Only the perfect apples of the 
twelve most popular varieties are 
shipped under the Skookum brand. 
The packing houses are owned 
and operated co-operatively. By 
banding together growers have 
been able to build and equip better 
warehouses, and produce a better 
pack than most of the privately 
owned institutions of like nature. 
The chief reason for this is that 
growers make money on the fruit 
they raise, and it is to their ad- 
vantage to make that fruit uni- 
formly good. While the buyers 
and shippers make their profits out 
of handling fruit, and they may be 
able to make as much, or more, 
out of non-standardized fruit as 
out of uniformly good fruit. ' 

But while the growers could 
advantageously run their own 
packing houses, they had a great 
deal of trouble in marketing their 
fruit. Each of the separate asso- 
ciations had a different brand, 
not one of which was extensive 
enough to advertise. All com- 
peted with each other as well as 
with the private shippers. Of 
handling traffic, investigating mar- 
keting conditions and the best 
methods of selling, they knew lit- 
tle, for separately they were un- 
able to hire or develop experts. 
All these activities, besides the 
advertising, is handled by a fed- 
eration of co- operative associa- 
tions in such institutions as the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, owned by the “Sunkist” 
growers. 

There are always neighborhood 
and sectional jealousies between 
the different shipping units, and 
an organizer has to be a man of 
unusual ability to reconcile all 
these differences. The task is so 
great that many co-operative as- 
sociations have failed because of 
the difficulty of forming the fed- 
eration. Without the federation, 
the different units compete with 
each other, and the good work 
done in the co-operative packing 
houses is largely defeated by in- 
adequate marketing. 

The Northwest Fruit Exchange 
undertook for ten cents a box to 
market all the apples for the dif- 
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ferent units covering a large apple 
district of central Washington 
and reaching into northern Ore- 
gon and western Idaho. The plan 
of sale is similar to that of the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, which works to keep an 
even distribution of oranges and 
lemons over the entire country, It 
maintains many sales agents, sell- 
ing over a wide territory, rather 
than shipping to the great centres 
of distribution, there to be re- 
shipped to the smaller districts. 

It would be very expensive for 
the Northwestern Fruit Exchange 
to maintain salesmen in markets 
all over the country, particular]) 
because the apple season is short, 
and they either would be idle dur- 
ing a large part of the year, or 
would have to be discharged and 
an entire new force recruited each 
season. However, Crutchfield & 
Woolfold, of Pittsburgh, for 
many years important factors in 
the produce business, recently con- 
ceived the idea of organizing a 
nation-wide produce marketing or 
ganization which has representa- 
tives in all important centres an¢ 
handles various kinds of wd 
in season, thus making it possibl« 
to keep sales and warehouse rep- 
resentatives busy all year round 
This organization, known as th« 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
has, at the present time, district 
sales offices in 120 cities, and th« 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange has 
employed it to handle Skookum 
apples in these markets. 

The carload of 756 boxes is the 
unit of sale, and some 300 cities in 
forty-one States and Territories 
have offered markets for one or 
more carloads. Thirty-four cities 
in Kansas alone were car-lot buy 
ers. Also there is a limited but 
prosperous export business. With 
the domestic shipments cash sales 
are the rule. There is practicall) 
no consignment, and no auctio: 
sales except for a limited amount 
of the poorer grades, and for occa 
sional damaged fruit. The Skoo 
kum advertising with the stand- 
ards of sizes and quality which it 
guarantees is said to have con- 
tributed much to the profitable- 
ness Of cash sales. 

The Exchange furnishes the 
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various units with marketing in- 
formation analogous to that sent 
to the local associations by the 
head office of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. It also looks 
after claims against transportation 
companies, trafhc management, 
and performs the other duties 
usually performed by the head of- 
fices Of the co-operative associa- 
tions which have reached their 
greatest perfection in California. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
marketing the apple crop of the 
Pacific Northwest was the oft- 
heard criticism, “You folks grow 
apples that are good to look at, 
but they are not good to eat.” 
There was a definite reason for 
that criticism. A Winesap, Ar- 
kansas Black, or Newtown is not 
good to eat until late in winter. 
None of them reaches full ma- 
turity before February, and the 
Winesap is best from March to 
May. Other apples like the Jona- 
than, which should be eaten in 
November, are _ re- 
Now 
no one blames an Astrachan for 
being a poor keeper. People know 
that it is a summer apple. So are 
Jonathans, Grimes Golden and 
Winter Bananas fall apples—in 
spite of the misleading name of 
the latter. And all should be 
eaten in season. 

But the large number of people 
who eat apples did not know 
what apple should be chosen for 
each season. The fruit sellers, es- 
pecially in the citiés, were largely 
foreigners—good judges of form 
and color, but knowing little of 
the qualities of apples. The job- 
bers, while a little better informed 
about apples, had neither the op- 
portunity nor inclination to teach 
dealers what little they, as jobbers, 
did know. So out of the igno- 
rance of consumers of apples came 
the opportunity which amounted 
almost to a necessary to adver- 
tise apples. Especially to advertise 
“the right apple to eat at the right 
time.” 

The suggestion for the adver- 
tising came from the Northwest 
Fruit Exchange. It offered to do 
all the work connected with the 
advertising if the different packing 
companies would appropriate ten 


October and 
garded as “poor keepers.” 
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cents a box for advertising. The 
Exchange was not to be paid for 
handling the advertising, and was 
to submit a statement of expendi- 
tures to the packers—who were 
also the growers—for their audit. 

Each of the growers’ packing 
associations appointed a man to 
serve as a member of the Board 
of Governors. This Board had 
general supervision over the Skoo- 
kum pack, which was to consist 
of the choicest varieties, and most 
popular sizes of the extra fancy 
quality. The Board of Governors 
fixed the rules for packing those 
apples which were permitted in 
the honor class. So strict were 
the rules, and so poorly sold were 
the growers on the advertising 
idea, that the first season there 
were only 38,721 boxes that went 
out under the trade-mark of the 
Indian whose smile made “Sunny 
Jim resemble Gloomy Gus by con- 
trast.” That meant an appropria- 
tion of only $3,872.10. 

W. F. Gwin, general manager 
of the Northwest Fruit Exchange, 
realized that even that amount 
might be made to do a great deal, 
or it could be wasted in a single 
flash, and as quickly disappear. 
He said to the Board of Gover- 
nors: “Advertising is like dyna- 
mite; a powerful force for good 
when handled with caution, expe- 
rience and skill, but also a tre- 
mendous engine for destruction 
when used incautiously or blun- 
deringly. If we spend this money 
right, it will not be an expense to 
the advertisers, but an investment. 
If we do not spend it wisely, 
growers will be discouraged, dis- 
gusted and may never consent to 
another campaign. What they 
want is to see some results on this 
season’s crop. They do not want 
to wait for returns in future 
years,” 

It was decided to spend the bulk 
of the little appropriation with 
the jobbers and dealers. They 
were the ones who first needed 
educating, both for what they did 
not know about apples, and for 
what they should know about the 
Skookum pack. The result was 
gratifying in the highest degree, 
for it developed that there was a 
real demand for high-grade apples 
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Manufacturers— 
An Opportunity! 


HE Chicago Mzrket is for sale. It is 

to be sold to the manufacturer who 
realizes thatit is a“buy” worth having— 
and it can be purchased at a price in- 
stantly recognized as fair. 


Entering into this transaction of buying 
Chicago are— 

Adequate dealer distribution 

Dealer good will and co-operation, and 
An active consumer demand. 


The sale can be effected easily and 
quickly — with no lost motion, no un- 
expected outlays of money, no insur- 
mountable obstacles to overcome. 
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There are two essentials: A product 
which gives dealer and consumer satis- 
faction,and the Merchandising Plan of 
the Herald and Examiner. You have 
the former—and as for the latter, there 
are scores of manufacturers who attest 
to its ability to produce. 


Buy this market. It is one of the best 
in the world. It will pay you a profit 
season after season—year after year. 


An exposition of the Chicago Mar- 
ket and the Merchandising Plan of 
the Herald and Examiner will be 
sent on request. Write for it today 


Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
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which carried such a guarantee as 
the Skookum advertising offered. 
The whole crop sold for cash 
f. o. b. shipping point, and brought 
a price that showed a profit over 
all selling expense, including the 
advertising, of about thirty-five 
cents a box, as compared with 
prices received for the same 
apples not carrying the Skookum 
brand. As they were sold in 
open competition, it reflected the 
deliberate and free choice of buy- 
ers. They preferred a standard, 
dependable apple carrying an ad- 
vertising responsibility even at a 
slightly higher price. 

The next year the Skookum 
pack almost doubled. There were 
75,259 boxes, with an accompany- 
ing appropriation of $7,525.90. It 
was greatly desired to do some 
consumer advertising, but what 
could be accomplished with so 
small an amount? The country 
was canvassed to find some stra- 
tegic market on which to concen- 
trate. Some were too small and 
unimportant, others were not typi- 
cal, and still others too large to 
hope to dent with so small an ap- 
propriation. Old advertisers told 
the exchange that the most val- 
uable single market of all was 
New York. 

Again, in this territory, the ad- 
vertising was so successful that 
sold in the open market the f. o. b. 
price more than paid for the ad- 
vertising, over and above the price 


on similar but unadvertised fruit.- 


Most of the money that year for 
advertising was spent for car cards 
and station posters. 

The third year, 1915-1916, the 
apple crop of the Washington dis- 
trict was a near failure. How- 
ever, with a greatly reduced out- 
put, growers had become so 
enthusiastic about advertising that 
all of the fruit that could pass 
muster was sold with the brand, 
and it was approximately the same 
amount as the year before. The 
campaign of the previous year 
was duplicated in New York, with 
the same satisfactory results. 

In 1916-1917 there were close 
to a half million boxes of the 
Skookum pack, with an appro- 
priation of nearly $50,000. The 
amount still seemed inadequate 
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for a nation-wide consumer cam- 
paign. Still the word “Skookum” 
had become known pretty nearly 
everywhere, partly because of the 
large number of people from 
other parts of the country who 
visit New York every winter, and 
who there made the acquaintance 
of the new word and what it rep- 
resented, partly from the publicity 
that came through use on ,rail- 
way dining cars and from hotel 
menus. 

Having a country-wide sales 
force, distribution offered no 
great difficulties, especially as the 
carload was the sales unit. So 
a limited national campaign was 
used in the magazines. The same 
success that had attended the 
effort of the car-cards in New 
York to get the right apple eaten 
at the right time followed the 
wider advertising. Since that time 


the Skookum pack has afforded an 
annual appropriation of well over a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The Board of Governors finally, 
because of legal complications, de- 
veloped into the Skookum Pack- 


ers Association, which is a sort 
of federated co-operative market- 
ing association. Its chief purpose 
is to supply a legal person to own 
the Skookum trade-mark which 
has now become so valuable. It 
also has charge of the Skookum 
advertising, employing an adver- 
tising manager who works in 
close association with the North- 
west Fruit Exchange—even hav- 
ing his office with that com- 
pany. 

There is a valuable lesson in 
the experience of this company 
for all those interested in market- 
ing fruit. The plan makes it pos- 
sible to advertise before the whole 
organization has been completed, 
which often takes years. Also 
the advertising helps to speed up 
the growth of the association. 
Perhaps this story may also offer 
a hint to a lot of produce buyers, 
commission men and shippers as 
to a possible means of securing 
more grower good-will and thus 
lessening the agitation for co- 
operative marketing associations, 
which have spoiled so much val- 
uable business for the private 


shipper. 
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HE TULSA WORLD is the 

recognized authority in the Mid- 
Continent field on all matters pertaining 
to the great oil and gas industry. Oil 
men rely on it for the last minute news 
of any new development. It lends itself 
in a unique manner to the advertising 
of oil field equipment—engines, drilling 
tools, refinery equipment, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, tanks and other oil field supplies. 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now Over 35,000 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


A RRS SERRE 
TULSA»@ WORLD 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER — ENTERPRISE 
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40,000,000 people live in the citiede 
30,000,000 is the average number 
$1,000 is the cost per day for 
$575 is the cost per day for 


The street car cards are “front cove 


They deliver millions of favorable ingiessi 


STREET RAILWAY 


Central Office 
Borland Blidg., Chicago 
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erved by the cars on our list. 
passengers daily. 

| Service (a card in every car). 
Service (a card in every other car). 


Western Office 
Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Adveri USUNG 


3S FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK. 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 






































James H. Ottley’s Appreciation of 
Employee Partners 


Death of Former Publisher of “McCall’s Magazine” Recalls Gifts of 
$100,000 to Fellow Workers When He Retired from Company 


AMES H. OTTLEY, former 
J publisher and owner of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine and president of 
the McCall Company until his re- 
tirement in 1913, died at his home 
in New York last week, in his 
seventy-first year. He purchased 
McCall’s in 1893. When he re- 
tired twenty years later he dis- 
tributed $100,000 among the em- 
ployees of the company who had 
been associated with him for the 
longest periods of time. 

In the magazine section of the 
New York Times of Sunday, 
March 16, 1913, soon after he had 
sold the property, there appeared 
an interview with Mr. Ottley, 
based upon his ideas of manage- 
ment and direction of men, and 
especially referring to the gifts he 
had made his employees. The cir- 
cumstances leading to this “divi- 
sion of profits” and Mr. Ottley’s 
opinion of its effects, as given in 
the Times, were as follows: 

“I hadn’t thought of selling out 
the property,” said he, “but the 
proposition came to me, and after 
I had once refused it was re- 
made. That started me to think- 
ing that it might be a fine thing 
to step out of the harness, and I 
sold. I thought I’d get a lot of 
fun from golf, and perhaps some 
added years from the relief from 
the great burden of the business. 

“But after I had sold I looked 
around and saw that some of my 
old helpers really were sorry. 
Then it became plain to me that I 
could not step out like that and 
start my game of golf. The mat- 
ter required a lot of thought, and 
this resulted, finally, in the de- 
cision that the best thing to be 
done was to offer those who had 
assisted in the erection of the 
business some share in the profits 
which it had earned for me. 

“There were many things to be 
thought out, even after this was 
plain, To go through the estab- 
lishment and give each man a 
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share proportionate to his salary 
would have given the high-salaried 
men a great deal and the low- 
salaried little, so I established a 
limit of $6,000. Above that I let 
no man’s share run. Several 
would have gone above it had I 
given them their full proportion. 

“T think $2,500 was about the 
amount of the next largest check. 
Some of the cases developed 
really touching details. One girl 
who got 22 immediately used 
$400 of it to start her father in 
a little shop. I had been wonder- 
ing if it would not have been a 
better plan to have divided up 
some proportion of the profits 
yearly, and this among many cases 
made me think that sort of a 
division would not have helped so 
much. The lump sums seemed 
to be extremely useful in many, 
many cases. Had they had each 
year the small sum which would 
have come to them in an annual 
division of the profits, the money 
would have been all gone by this 
time. There might have been no 
aggregates great enough to have 
accomplished this small shop and 
certain other things which seemed 
to be as gratifying. 

GIFTS PUT TO USEFUL PURPOSES 

“One girl started bank accounts 
for two younger brothers. Had 
she had her share each year the 
sums would have seemed insig- 
nificant, and she might never have 
started any bank account. 

“The checks numbered 158, and 
the smallest one called for $112.87. 
In one family two sisters each got 
$422.40. Another girl received 
$499.35. The average was well 
above $600. 

“An argument for this way of 
doing such a thing undoubtedly 
lies in the fact that the sums dis- 
tributed are large enough to be 
put to some specific and important 
use. It is said that several of 
them paid off mortgages. 
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“One girl started out of the 
door almost as soon as the check 
had been handed to her. It is a 
fact, I am informed, that she did 
not wait to get her hat and coat. 
Her sister had for some time been 
in need of the attention of a medi- 
cal specialist, whose services the 
family had found it impossible to 
pay for. She rushed home with 
the check and may have saved 
her sister’s life with it. Cer- 
tainly she secured the expert’s 
attention. I have not learned the 
ultimate result. Another . girl, 
whose share was $689.90, can now 
continue her own treatment for 
tuberculosis. 

“These and a score more cases 
were particularly satisfying. They 
gave a man a fine appetite for 
golf. The business had been first' 
taken over in the panic year of 
1893, and there were times when 
I envied the man who stepped up 
to the cashier’s window Saturday 
night and drew forty dollars in 
wages. He could then go home. 
I couldn’t. I had to stay and 
scheme and worry so that he 
might have his $40 next week, too. 
One man who, when I took con- 
trol, was ‘kicking’ a press, took 
$6,000 away with him when he 
left the building after the division 
of the profits. The whole thing 

was prompted by my unwilling- 
ness to walk out and leave these 
people who had helped me with- 
out some acknowledgment of my 
sense of obligation to them. That 
was all there was to it.” 


Accounts for Boston 
Agency 

The Horace Partridge Company, 
Boston, Mass., manufacturer of sport 
ing goods, has placed its advertising 
with Wood, Putnam & Wood of Bos 
ton. National mediums are to be used. 

The Wood, Putnam & Wood Company 
also has obtained the account of the 
Walter H, Woods Company, Boston, 
tours. 


New 


Simpkins and Messing with 
Peck Agency 


L. Simpkins, formerly treasurer of 
the A. M. Sweyd Co., and Alfred H. 
Messing, formerly publisher of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, are now 
associated with the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, 
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Lumber Makers Would Merge 
Associations 


A plan has been worked out for th 
proposed merger of the National Venee: 
& Panel Manufacturers’ Associati 
with the Plywood Manufacturers’ Ass 
ciation. The plan comprehends the 
formation of a central body to 
known as the National Association 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers, () 
reason behind the merging of the 
organizations is a desire to creat 
compact association to collect the funds 
for and conduct the proposed advertis 
ing campaign which has been aut! 
1zec 


Store Builds Garage for 
Shoppers 

The Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney |): 
Goods Company, St. Louis, has plans 
drawn for a four-story garage nea: its 
store for the free use of shoppers. It 
will have facilities for parking 
cars, The store, in the erection of t! 
free garage, is capitalizing on the par} 
ing restrictions of the city. 


H. E. Phelps with Chicago 

Agency 

H. E, Phelps has joined Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Chicago emeestieing 
agency, as account executive. He has 
most recently been advertising manager 
of the J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co. ( 
cago, manufacturer of cheese. 


Dayton Companies Appoint 
Agency 
The Lincoln Tractor Co. and The 
Spartan Mfg. Co., maker of baseball 
gloves and work clothing, both of Day 
ton, O., have placed their advertising 
with The Broome & Sando Co., adv: 
tising agency of Dayton. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Shoe Polish 


The Cleveland Shoe Polish Company, 
Boston, Mass., manufacturer of shoe 
pol shes and pastes, has appointed the 
Glaser Corporation, Boston, as its ad 
vertising agency. A mewspaper cat! 
paign is being prepared. 


Codfish Account for Seattle 
Agency 
The San Juan Fishing and Packing 
Company of Seattle, Wash., has placed 
the advertising account for San Juar 
(odfish with The Izzard Company 
Seattle. 


Death of D. R. Walls 


D. R. Walls, advertising manager 
of the Splitdorf Electrical Company 
Newark, N. J., died in Glen Ridge, 
Y. J., on February 25. 
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SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE 








SWEET’S DESK CHARTS 
ON 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


E HAVE prepared a pair 

of charts on construction 
activity which, properly studied 
and followed from month to 
month, give the indications of 
prospective business in the con- 
struction field this year. 


They should be of special 
interest to sales executives. 


Sent free on request. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 





FORMS FOR SEVENTEENTH EDITION CLOSE JUNE 30 
= == == 











Why Vauclain Is President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Believes That a Salesman Should Be the Customer’s Best Friend 


By Charles Frederick Carter 


HEN Burnham, Parry, 

Williams & Co., now the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Inc., 
received from the operating vice- 
president of the Doodleville & Dis- 
malburg Railroad a letter telling 
of the utter worthlessness of a lot 
of ten locomotives purchased a 
year previously, and announcing 
that the Doodleville & Dismalburg 
Railroad was through with B., 
P., W. & Co. forever, the com- 
munication was passed along to 
Samuel M. Vauclain, who had 
been taken into the firm shortly 
before the locomotives were built. 
In fact the order for them had 
come as a sort of peace offering 
from the General Superintendent 
of the D. & D. R. R., who had 
broken off diplomatic relations 
with Vauclain because that gentle- 
man had refused a dazzling offer 
from a rival locomotive concern 
which his friend, the General Su- 
perintendent, had inspired. But 
when Vauclain had been taken 
into his firm the General Superin- 
tendent was prompt to con- 
gratulate him, acknowledging that 
Vauclain had been the wiser, 
apologizing handsomely and send- 
ing along the order. Under the 
circumstances it seemed to be 
Vauclain’s funeral. 

“Guess that settles us with the 
Doodleville & Dismalburg,” was 
the melancholy comment passed 
along with the letter. “What are 
you going to do about it, Vau- 
clain ?” 

“Do? 


Why, I am going to see 

the man who wrote that letter.” 
Upon arriving at Dismalburg, 

Vauclain headed straight for the 


engine terminal. After a brief 
examination of some badly mal- 
treated locomotives he went to 
the vice-president’s office. The 
chief clerk registered surprise as 
he acknowledged that his boss 
was in, but—wait a minute. After 
a nice, long wait Vauclain was 


permitted to enter the  vice- 
president’s room. That gentleman 
was seated at his desk, busy—oh! 
very busy. 

“Good morning,” remarked 
Vauclain. 

No answer, no anything. Vau- 
clain seated himself on the oppo- 
site side of the desk and waited 
for recognition. One hour passed, 
the vice-president busier than 
ever, Vauclain watchfully wait- 
ing. At the end of the second 
hour the busy vice-president 
weakened. 

“Well?” he growled. 

“Well?” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to tell you what I think 
of you. You are a fine man, 
aren’t you, to buy ten locomotives, 
work them a year, let them run 
down for lack of the most ele- 
mentary care until they could go 
no longer and then write such a 
letter as you did?” 

“What do you propose to do 
about it?” 

“I want permission to send a 
man down here to put those loco- 
motives in order and show you 
that nothing is wrong with them 
but your neglect.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Of course I do. Now for 
another thing. You need some 
more engines and I am not going 
until I get the order for them.” 

“You have it.” 

Then and there was entered an 
order for seven freight locomo- 
tives, but still Vauclain was not 
ready to go. He told the vice- 
president that he needed some 
passenger locomotives. 

“How do you know that?” 

“Tt is my business to know such 
things.” 

“We never buy anything but 
Rogers locomotives for our pas- 
senger trains.” 

“We build the best locomotives. 

(Continued on page I1I3) 
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” The Motion Picture Field Is Now Buying 
For Instance: 
Jo Eagle Rock, California, March 4, 1922: 
Contract let for $50,000 theatre seating 600. 
Lima, Ohio, March 4, 1922: 
a Planning $150, 000 +O on Elizabeth Street. 
0- Streator, Illinois, March 4, 
su R. C. Williams to ey 700 scat house. 
Grand Junction, Colorado, March 4, 1922: 
m . J. Theatre Co., capitalized for $100,000, to build modern 
picture house. 
New York City, March 4, 1922: 
E. Osborne Smith, Inc , to build 2000-seat house. 
or New York City, March 4, 1922: 
ne $150,000 house going up at MacDougal and West Houston Streets. 
1g Webster, Massachusetts, March 4, 1922: 
. Steinberg Theatre Company to erect new modern picture theatre. 
Do Theatre Owners Know Your Product? 
“ EXHIBITORS 
0- 
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THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 
ut 417 South Dearborn Street 
5 New York Chicago Los Angeles 
MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publisher 
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Avpvertisinc that 
sellsgoodsis aFORCE 
—and advertising 
that doesn’t is a 
farce 


Itis this conception 
of our professional 


duty that has sent 
THIS GROUP ahead 
ten years in three 
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McCutcheon-Gerson 
Service 
64 West Randolph St. 
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If you had Baldwins maybe your 
passenger trains could make their 
time. 

“I like your nerve.” 

“IT have to have nerve to deal 
with men who write such letters 
as you do.” 

This gave the vice-president an 
opening for an apology that 
seemed to be due. Then he ad- 
mitted that his road contemplated 
the purchase of five passenger 
locomotives; but when the price 
was quoted he protested that it 
was too high. He was told to 
name his own price, which he did. 
It was accepted instantly. The 
twelve locomotives were deliv- 
cred. Since then the Doodleville 
& Dismalburg Railroad has never 
bought any but Baldwin locomo- 
tives, 


ALWAYS LOOKING OUT FOR THE 
OTHER FELLOW 


Perhaps this might be described 
as good salesmanship; but it was 
also an exemplification of the 
Vauclain maxim that it is the 
salesman’s first duty to serve his 
customers; that he must be the 
customer’s best friend. It must 
be a pretty good maxim, because 
Samuel Matthews Vauclain, who 
began life as an apprentice in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is now the presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. In the thirty-five years 
he has been connected with the 
latter concern he has participated 
in the designing, building and 
selling of 50,000 locomotives. 

Another interesting example of 
service for the customer grew out 
f a message saying a new loco- 
motive for the Parral & Durango 
Railroad, of Mexico, was six 
inches too wide to pass through a 
truss bridge. Please come and 
see about it. It seemed a ridicu- 
lous errand, but Vauclain went. 

First he found that the com- 
pany had another locomotive that 
would not steam—couldn’t even 
boil eggs on the blamed thing— 
which wasn’t surprising, because 
they were trying to burn coal in 
a firebox built for wood. He had 

shipped to Philadelphia for a 
new firebox. Then he went to 
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see the bridge. The floor beams 
were light and badly rusted. The 
piers were wide enough to allow 
the trusses to be spread, so he 
recommended instead of changing 
the locomotive that the bridge be 
widened. He offered to supply 
the necessary new floor beams at 
the expense of his company. The 
offer was gratefully accepted. 

On turning the order for the 
floor beams over to a _ bridge 
building concern he was asked the 
weight of the locomotive. The 
bridge folk said it was lucky the 
locomotive was too wide to clear, 
for if it had ventured on those 
flimsy floor beams it would have 
dropped into the river. On hear- 
ing this, the railroad company 
still more gratefully paid for the 
bridge repairs itself, and contin- 
ued to buy Baldwin locomotives 
ever after. 

Still another opportunity to act 
the part of the customer’s best 
friend developed from an experi- 
ment made by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road which did not turn out well. 
The incident also carries the 
moral that it doesn’t hurt a sales- 
man a bit to know something 
more about his business than an 
irreducible minimum of selling 
patter. 

It seems that the Santa Fe had 
bought a lot of consolidation loco- 
motives (the trade name for en- 
gines with four pairs of drivers 
and a pony truck, i. e., a single 
pair of truck wheels in front) 
that had given such good service 
that the road wanted to go a step 
farther and try decapods, which 
have five pairs of drivers, or one 
pair more than a _ consolidation, 
and a pony truck. Now, the truck 
on a locomotive is not there for 
an ornament. It serves the same 
purpose as a rudder; but whereas 
a ship wears its rudder behind, a 
locomotive must have its truck in 
front. The decapods did _ fine 
while going ahead; but as soon as 
they tried to back up, having noth- 
ing to guide that ponderous train 
of connected drivers, forming such 
a long rigid wheel base, they 
climbed the rail and went in the 
ditch, 

Vauclain was in 


the general 
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manager’s private car one day 
when the talk turned to those dis- 
appointing decapods. The gen- 
eral manager had never wanted 
anything so much as he wanted 
decapods for mountain service. If 
the darned things would only run 
backward— 

Taking a scratch pad Vauclain 
sketched a decapod with a trail- 
ing truck added. 

“Here is an engine that will 
run backward.” 

“Will you guarantee that it will 
run backward?” 

“Certainly.” 

Vauclain took home with him 
an order for sixty locomotives of 
the new type. When he turned 
in the order with his rough sketch 
the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that both he and the Santa 
Fe Railroad must be crazy. But 
as he had guaranteed that the 
“mew engines would run_back- 
ward, and as it is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of the firm to back its 
representatives in all things, and 
as the Santa Fe had guaranteed 


to pay for the locomotives, there 
was nothing to do but to build 
them and leave the rest to Provi- 


dence. They were a great suc- 
cess. Now locomotives of this 
design, known as “The Santa Fe 
Type,” are in use all over the 
world. 

As these incidents may suggest, 
S. M. Vauclain earned his reputa- 
tion as a master salesman long 
before he went to Europe a year 
ago, where he swapped locomo- 
tives for oil, wheat, National 
bonds or anything else that could 
be turned into cash, thus helping 
materially to enable his firm to 
turn out a product 25 per cent 
greater in value in a dull defla- 
tion year than it did in 1916 under 
the stimulus of war. He worked 
a little too hard, though. His 
policy as chief executive was to 
sell half the firm’s product abroad 
and half at home. Now, 60 per 
cent of the output goes abroad 
and only 40 per cent stays at 
home. 

Vauclain has always been a de- 
signer and builder of locomotives 
as well as a salesman. As presi- 
dent of the corporation he is “the 
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king pin of the sales department,” 
to use his own expression. The 
department is divided into two 
distinct sections, foreign and do- 
mestic, with a vice-president at 
the head of each because condi- 
tions of trade and the character 
of the people to be dealt with are 
entirely different. Each section is 
divided into zones according to 
density of population and traffic 
“so the world will not seem so 
large to the sales manager.” 

In the home office is a woman 
secretary for each zone. It is her 
business to know everything about 
her zone and the man in charge 
of it, so that action may always 
be not merely prompt, but in- 
stantaneous and accurate. If she 
needs help it is given her. When 
not busy she is encouraged to 
read, knit, sew or do whatever she 
pleases that will keep her always 
within call. 

The men sent to cover the 
zones are youngsters brought up 
by hand by the firm. They ar 
not called “agents,” but “repre- 
sentatives of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works.” Nearly all are 
engineers with a certain amount 
of business training. Above all 
things else they have boundless 
confidence in the firm they rep- 
resent and its product. 

Representatives are provided 
with offices in keeping with the 
dignity of the concern and with 
the necessary staff. They are in- 
structed to serve their customers, 
not the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; to convince their custom- 
ers, not in words, but by their 
conduct, that they are their 
friends. 


A FRIEND OF HIS CUSTOMERS 


“The secret of selling,” says 
Vauclain, “is not in getting big 
orders, but in getting customers. 
Every month I receive a report 
showing how many new custom 
ers have been obtained. I watch 
that list of customers much more 
closely than the number of orders 
booked. The large orders we will 
get anyway; the others may go 
anywhere. If a salesman loses a 
customer I feel that it is a greater 
crime than to lose an order. 
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Level by level —straight through the bank and commercial fields— 
The Burroughs Publications follow a vein of buying power. Their 
circulation is hand-picked, by trained salesmen. They are edited for 
and read by successful men. They assay high in results because the 
name of every reader is tested by the gauge of purchasing power. 


BUSINESS carries practical, The Burroughs Clearing 
proven ideas each month to House goes monthly to at least 
160,000 executives in manufac- one major executive in every 
turing, wholesale, retail and bank in the United States and 
general lines. Unique editorial Canada. No other publication 
appeal, plus scientifically con- or group of publications delivers 
trolled circulation, plus an the entire bank market. Youcan 
attractive rate, makes BUSINESS buy this 52,000 circulation, with 
an unusual buy for advertisers editorial leadership, at the lowest 
interested in this market. rate obtainable in this field. 


Let us tell you why we say ‘‘hand-picked”’ 


CIhe Burroughs Publications 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“A great many salesmen think 
they have got to sell all the time; 
that they are no good if they are 
not selling all the time. We must 
have men courageous and level- 
headed enough to advise custom- 
ers not to buy if conditions are 
not right from the customer’s 
point of view. More than once 
I have been called in consultation 
and have advised railroads not to 
buy, although we needed orders 
badly. 

“I am advising buying now. I 
do not believe prices will go low- 
er; before we realize it prices are 
going to be higher. Yet people 
are complaining of ‘high prices.’ 
Taking off the patented special- 
ties in equipment and disregarding 
the fact that boilers were then 
built for 130 pounds 
now for 200 or more, locomotives 
cost 25 per cent per pound more 
in 1881 than they do now. At 
the present unit of price, consid- 
ering what is on it, locomotives 
are the cheapest thing on the mar- 
ket. And labor can’t go any lower 
unless people starve to death.” 

Circumstantial evidence seems 
to indicate that President Vau- 
clain possesses a rare gift for 
picking the right man for the 
right place. For instance, when 
the Baldwin concern started in 
on munitions of war amounting 
in the aggregate to a quarter of 
a billion dollars, Vauclain put a 
young man in charge who had not 
done anything, apparently, to de- 
serve so great a_ responsibility. 
He seemed to be headed in on a 
blind siding. The sequel amply 
justified Vauclain’s judgment; 
for the young man more than 
made good on the munitions job; 
he made so many friends abroad 
that when the war was over he 
was made vice-president of the 
foreign sales department. 

“But I do not take any credit 
for developing men,” protested 
Mr. Vauclain. “I can give a man 
a chance to develop himself and 
prevent him from making too 
many mistakes. Salesmanship must 
be developed. Some men could 
not sell sugar in preserving time. 
Others can be developed if they 
do not become too smart. That 


pressure, * 
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is fatal. To succeed a man must 
be humble in spirit and must give 
everybody credit for being 
honest as himself. If he does 
that he will get his fair share of 
business; he cannot get it all. 

“Many good men are lost on 
account of their personality 
They rub the fur of somebody 
authority the wrong way, not 
from intent but inadvertently on 
account of some peculiarity of 
temperament, and they are lost to 
the company. It is the execu 
tive’s business to find ways to get 
along with all the myriad varia 
tions of personalify. If a man is 
loyal to his occupation and to the 
company he works for he should 
be given an opportunity to go as 
far as his ability will carry him, 
whether he is agreeable personally 
or not. 

“Men should be educated to 
feel that they can differ from 
their superiors without risking 
their jobs. If you happen to b 
wrong and if your men express 
themselves freely you have a 
chance to change your mind. It 
is always to your advantage to 
accept a modification from a sub 
ordinate, even if his idea is not 
quite so good as your own. He 
feels the responsibility and will 
work his head off to make it come 
through. 

“Of course there must be an 
efficient manufacturing depart- 
ment behind the sales depart 
ment. It is imperative to meet 
any obligation the sales depart 
ment may incur to prevent th« 
salesman from being crucified.” 


Edward Corrigan with 
“The Country Gentleman” 


Edward Corrigan, recently sales ntu 
ager of the Grain Belt Milling Cor 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., is now with th« 
Chicago office of The Country Gent 
man, Philadelphia. 


Cycle Trades Account with 
Frank Presbrey 


The advertising account of the Cych 


Trades of America, Inc., an associati: 
of bicycle manufacturers, is now bein 
handled by the Frank Presbrey C 
Inc., New York. 
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The Confidence of 


Three Generations 


For 76 years The Daily Pantagraph has been 
going into thousands of homes in the Corn 
Belt of Central Illinois, and in each of these 
years there has been a natural, steady growth 
in circulation. It is truly a home paper, and 
the confidence of its readers makes 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday 
SERVING 


The Great Corn Belt 


of Central Illinois 


The only medium available for use in pushing 
the sale of everything used in the home and on 
the farm. 

The Daily Pantagraph covers 70 prosperous cities and 
towns (including thousands of farm homes) with a 
population of 140,000 people, above the average in 
buying power. 


‘‘There’s Over $27,000,000 in Bank 
Deposits in Pantagraph Territory’ 


, 
Representatives—Knill-Burke, Inc., Brokaw Bldg., New York City 
Elmer Wilson, 1500 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
P. A. Folsom, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Members A. B. C., A. N. P. A. and Associated Press 
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The record of results 
must back up 


the A. B. C. report 


At every point, the technical posi- 
tion of Farm and Home is sounder 
than it has been in the whole forty- 
two years existence of this national 
magazine of rural life. 

No farm paper, State, sectional or 
national, makes a better showing in 


its A. B. C. reports. 

Significant as it is, however, the 
A. B. C. report is only one of the 
two main factors which establish the 
usefulness of Farm and Home to 
advertisers. 

The other factor is resu/ts—includ- 
ing the class of advertisers for whom 
results are secured. 

On farm equipment, including 
machinery, tires, automobile acces- 
sories, etc., and on merchandise 
bought by women, Farm and Home 
has a most consistent record of first 
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or second place on national lists—we 
shall be very glad of an opportunity 
to give you definite facts in this 
connection. 


Furthermore, one of the best indications 
of the discriminating character of Farm 
and Home readers is the fact that these 
records are decidedly better on good mer- 
chandise than on cheaper stuff—and here 
again we shall be glad to give you definite 


facts. 

Finally the rate on Farm and Home is the 
lowest per thousand of circulation of any 
publication of its class. Dollar for dollar, 
it is the best buy in the farm field. 


If you are not getting our tabloid 
house organ, Inside Stuff, ask to 
be put on the mailing list. 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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OLD COUNCIL 
TREE BOND 


IT WAS ON THE 
RECOMMENDATION OF 
OLD COUNCIL TREE 
BOND THAT THE OWL 
MARK WAS ACCEPTED 
BY THE PUBLIC AS A 
GUARANTEE OF PAPER 


VALUES. 


“NOTE THE TEAR AND WEAR 
AS WELL AS THE TEST” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 











MANUFACTURED BY 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





Presenting the Combined Church 
Life of a Community 


Tulsa, Okla., Privately Subscribed Funds Furnish an Advertising 
Page for Churches Every Week 


‘ULSA, OKLA., has found a 
way to present a picture of its 
combined church life. For more 
than two years individuals, busi- 
ness houses and institutions of 
lsa have provided funds 


piety.” He has found that they 
are read because there has been 
a demand for them in book form. 
Letters from the churches attest 
that the announcements about the 





this undertaking. The 
medium has been a page of 
advertising space in the Tulsa 
Tribune every Saturday, of 

ch these individuals and 
istitutions have borne the 
expense. 

This page brings to the 
ewspaper readers a sermon 
written by Richard Lloyd 
Jones, editor of the Tribune, 

hand-set type, taking a 

of seven and one-half 
inches square, set in a frame 
of fourteen half-tone pic- 
tures of principal churches of 
Tulsa. With each picture 
there is information regard- 





Th 


The Saturday Serr 


By RICHARD LLO1D JONES 


THE GREAT MARCH 


Plodders arr ne! esthowt ther mma) ‘uta 
They ere wiabir rrtmabie, tachustreel They are the 
fevetion of en wty 

Tey ares Wemwndeun. sow but comtenty 
moving force They carry along all the gond {rom 
> pest age throng which Gey hove wreesied 








ing the services of the church 
pictured. At the bottom of 
the page, across the entire 
vidth, appears in small type 
the names of fifty individuals, 
business companies and insti- 
tutions that have given the 
money for the advertisement. 
Each of these contributors has 
signed a contract guarantee- 
ng to give a proportionate 
share of an amount sufficient 
to pay for the entire cost of 
the page for one year. These 
contributors have given in a 
non-sectarian spirit, and the 





hurches represented through- 
ut the year on this page 4%. 
show that this spirit prevails. 15 
Roman Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant faiths are repre- 
sent ~ 

Jones, who conceived this 
“~ "fest thought of it as a means 
whereby he could further what 
might be called the “back-to- 
hurch movement.” His Saturday 
sermons or, as he calls them, “ser- 
monettes,” are, he says, “a com- 
mon denomination of practical 


PANEL FROM THE TULSA CHURCH ADVERTISING 

GE. IN THE FULL PAGE THE “SERMONETTE™ 
SURROUNDED WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
CHURCHES OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


sermonette are read and acted 
upon. One of the many letters 
from Tulsa churches to Mr. Jones 
summarizes the effect that this sort 
of advertising has in these words: 

“This is a unique method of 
church advertising and one which 
I think accomplishes good results. 
A great many of my friends look 
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forward with interest to the read- 
ing of the sermonette, and the pic- 
tures of churches always attract 
their attention. It affords a fine 
opportunity for ministers to an- 
nounce their Sunday subjects, and 
the time of their service. While I 
do not think it is an intensive ad- 
vertisement for any one church, it 
certainly presents the combined 
church life of the community in 
an outstanding manner.” 


McCrory Stores Report 
Increased Profits 


An increase in the net sales and in 
the net profits in 1921 as compared 
with 1920 is reported by the McCrory 
Stores Corporation in its annual state- 
ment. For the year ended December 
31, 1921, the company reported a net 
profit, after allowing for Federal taxes 
and charges, of $687,771 as compared 
= $619,484 earned the preceding 

ear. Total sales for the year were 
314, 406,403 as against $14,199,346 in 
1920. 


Jr., Transferred 


who has been 


E. O. Sawyer, 


E. O. Sawyer, Jr., 
editor of the Fishing Gesette of the 
Miller Freeman Publications of New 
York, has assumed the direction of the 
San Francisco group of publications of 
the same organization, consisting of the 
Western Baker, Western Plumber and 
Pacific Laundry Journal. 

Captain Frederick W. Wallace, for- 
merly editor of the Canadian Fisher- 
man, succeeds Mr. Sawyer as editor of 
Fishing Gazette in New York. 


National Committee Post for 
Publisher 


Lockwood, 
a National Republican, 

C., has been appointed acting secre- 
om of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, succeeding the late Clarence B. 


publisher of 


George B. 
Washington, 


Miller. Chairman Adams, of the na- 
tional committee, said that the appoint- 
ment was made on the advice of Presi- 
dent Harding and Attorney General 
Daugherty. 


D. R. Hinckley Joins 
Barritt & Co. 


Dan R. Hinckley has joined Barritt 
& Company, Chicago, as cost and pro- 
duction manager. Mr. Hinckley was 
formerly with Lord & Thomas and 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, advertising 
agencies, Chicago. 


George Ullery, former publisher of 
the Brattleboro, Vt., Reformer and the 
New England Farmer, died at Brattle- 
boro on February 27 in his fifty-seventh 


year. 
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Victor Rosewater to Direct 
Philadelphia Publicity 

Victor Rosewater has been appoin 
publicity director of the Philadel; 
Sesqui Contensis al Exposition. 

Mr. Rosewater was for a_ long ti 
publisher of the Omaha, Neb., Bee 
He had much to do with the publi 
work of the Trans-Mississippi Exp 
tion, held in Omaha in 1898. He 
director of publicity for twenty-six W 
ern States and Territories for the 
publican party in the year that Will 
Howard Taft was elected Presidcnt 
of the United States. He was a m 
ber of the National Republican Exe 
tive Committee in 1908, national ch 
man in 1912, on the National Advis 
Board in 1912 and 1916, and in an 
visory capacity in 1920. 

Mr. Rosewater Ifas established he 
quarters at Philadelphia. 


University Account for Chicago 
Agency 

Johnson, Read & Co., Chicago 
vertising agency, have been appointed 
advertising counsel for Northwester 
University, Evanston, Ill. General maga 
zines, newspapers, college and teachers’ 
magazines are being used to advert 
the summer session of the univer 
Other new accounts placed with J 
son, Read & Co. are The Educat l 
Film Company, Harlan Tours and Gibbs 
& Co., makers of Charlotte hair nets, 
all of Chicago. 


Haire Pub. Co. Opens 
New Offices 
The Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of business periodicals, 
has opened offices in Philadelphia 1 
in Boston. The Philadelphia office will 
be under the management of W. Lee 
Pinney, who has been associated with 
Frank P. Bennett & Co., Boston busi 
ness paper publishers. Samuel S. Dale 
will be manager of the Haire office in 
Boston. Mr. Dale has been editor of 
Textiles, one of the Haire publicati 


New Studebaker Advertising 
Manager 


William E. Betts has been made 
vertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend 
Ind. Mr. Betts was formerly engaged 
in advertising and sales promotion w 
for Willys-Overland, Inc., at 
and the Overland Harper Com 
Philadelphia. He goes to Studel 
from the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Mich., where he was engaged in special 
sales ‘promotion work. 


Two 


Joins Glaser Corporation 


Boston 

Manthorne, for the 
five years assistant advertising «1 
sales promotion manager of the Wal 
worth Manufacturing Company, Boston 
is now associated with the Glaser Cor 
poration of that city. 


Herbert J. 
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700 MILLION 
UNEXPECTED 
RURAL DOLLARS 


Have been added to the values of farm 
products within the past few weeks. 


This will bring greatly increased pros- 
perity to farmers and SMALL 
TOWN FOLKS. 


Long pent up buying desires are going 
to be satisfied. 


Now is the time to advertise to this 
group. 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
going into every third small town 


home of the Middle West, is a real 
power in this field. 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


“The Magazine of Home and Community Service’”’ 


CARL C. PROPER 
Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 650,000 


Circulation 

















Words That Sparkle, Phrases That 


Radiate a N 


ew Cleverness 


Making the King’s English Take on Added Qualities of Magnetic Charm 
to Eye and Mind 


By W. H. Heath 


some ad- 
or word, 


CCASIONALLY, 

vertising phrase 
nicely placed, causes the reader 
spontaneously to pay tribute— 
that tribute which expresses itself 
in an exclamation of delight. 

It is not always severely ar- 
duous to write the conventional 
styles of advertising copy. It is 
exceedingly difficult to put new 
meaning, new significance, new 
grains of thought-radium into it. 
As a rule they are inspirational 
and fail to happen every working 
day. Nor do they respond even 
to the most stubborn “grubbing.” 
They come spontaneously or not 
at all. 

Advertising 


responds quickly 


enough to the coinage of new 
words, to the use of old words in 
an ingenious setting, and to ap- 
plications that are not of common 
occurrence. 

We would say that there is in- 
spiration in a copy writer’s refer- 


ence to a new and somewhat 
smaller apartment kitchen cabi- 
net, when he calls it the “Baby 
Grand” of kitchen cabinets. This 
Sellers headline idea seemed to 
make the entire advertisement ra- 
diate vitality. Every woman will 
instantly catch the spirit of the 
phrase, realizing that a chummy 
little cabinet has been devised 
that will fit into an odd corner 
without taking up too much space. 

Garden Court toilet articles use 
the word “Toiletries” in referring 
to their line, and there is some- 
thing quite sprightly in the refer- 
ence, since it is not a word in 
general use, if, indeed, it can be 
found in any dictionary. 

Many combinations and twist- 
ing of ideas are possible both in 
words and in headlines. A Kodak 
page bears the title “A page of 
Brownies,” with numerous good 
natured snapshots of youngsters 
in attractive poses. They are, in- 


deed, little “Brownies,” although 

the name is used in a double sense, 

since the Kodak advertised is 

Brownie No. 0. 

A HEADLINE THAT HAS STOOD 
WEAR 


a 
HE 


The power of a headline, a 
happy blending of words and 
ideas, is shown in the “Keep that 
schoolgirl complexion” phrase 
now adopted for Palmolive 
Originally, it was a mere slogan 
on a poster, the main illustrative 
feature of which was a charming 
young lady. But those words 
had an attraction that developed 
rapidly. It was discovered that 
it was a soap-selling inspiration 
It meant a very great deal to 
women. And now, although the 
illustrations on posters and in 
magazine advertisements change 
from month to month, the phrase 
is retained. 

It was a manufacturer of motor 
boats who first conceived the 
strongly descriptive word “Cruis- 
ette,” as applied to a small craft, 
of standardized construction. 

We stop with appreciation when 
we come upon a headline used in 
a Duxbak Togs advertisement: 
“Any old Sport in a storm.” A 
well known phrase has _ been 
twisted to bring out the fact that 
any wearer, at any sport, can be 
comfortable in these togs. 

To descrihe the Holder Top 
shaving stick, the J. B. Williams 
Company applies the word, “Re- 
Loads” when speaking of extra 
sticks of soap to fit in the cap. 

One True Shape hosiery adver- 
tisement has seemed to create 
more than an ordinary ripple of 
popular interest—one of those 
displays that “people talk about.” 
The caption was a double-hea:er, 
to describe the illustration o 
stocking that had commenced t 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Question of 
Price 


GOME authorities seem to think that the 


most effective sales argument for 1922 
will be “price.” 


HE question of price 

is always important. 
Though present conditions 
magnify this importance, it 
is not accurate to imply that 
price alone can ever sway 
buyers from one article to 
another. 


Price is meaningless, un- 
less it is associated with a 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., 


~ MOSSCHASE 
2 





reputation for quality or 
usefulness. 


Therefore those manufac- 
turers who have built up 
a wide national reputation 
by advertising are in the 
best position to obtain a 
fair price for their mer- 
chandise. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Where th 


This report of conditions shows where RAILROAD AND R.R. EQUIPMENT 


business is. Orders for cars pending and 
GENERAL placed in 1922 exceed the total for 
‘ . 1921. Railroad buying is stimulatir 
Freight car loadings are commonly re-| ness in the iron and steel indust: 
garded as a particularly accurate index of | in many of the metal-working field 
general business conditions. This table is 
therefore significant. IRON AND STEEL 
Week ended Dec. 54... -S0006 <P loaded January production of steel ing 
Jan, Jose 605.98 : 1,892,500 gross tons, an increase of 
a i gross tons over December, and a 
"0439 se 40% over August, the low point. 
Feb "953/88 : Pig-iron production in January was 52,86) 
— "388 41 ‘ gross tons per day, slightly (6/10ths 
ras . below December. + 
2 —— . Steel mill operations are slowly creas 
MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 2 ing. Both consumers and jobbers are buying 
The betterment continues, although not | more freely, but only for immediate needs 
uninterruptedly. A gain one week may be 
followed by a slight recession the next. FOUNDRY (ysoserxc) 
However, the general trend is slowly up 
ward. January business was better than No marked change, although in line wit 
that of any month in 1921. Inquiry is in- | the general improvement, this industry 
fur- | slowly becoming more active. Steel four 
dries are getting considerable business from 


the railroads, because of new car and car 


MACHINERY repair orders. 

No noteworthy gain has been made in this 
field, although it moves ahead, of course, in EXPORT 
step with the gradually improving conditions December exports of iron and steel wer 
in industry as a whole. valued at $29,502,440, as compared with 
$28,543,142 for November; and machinery 

METAL GOODS $15,068,096 for December and $14,436,74 

The trend is in the right direction. De- | for November. 
mand depends, of course, on the particular Germany has practically ceased to be a 
market served. Those concerns manufac- | factor in international markets as far as iron 
turing residence equipment, such as radia- | and steel is concerned. What with increased 
tors, stoves, building hardware, etc., find an | ocean freights, the vagaries of exchange ar 
active market, as home building continues to | German export taxes, prices on some pro 
maintain its volume. There is no reason to| ucts are 50% higher than they were 
believe that the gradual improvement will | November. 
not be maintained. The steady rise in foreign exchange sig 
nifies an improvement in Europe's trad 
AUTOMOTIVE posit!on. 

The betterment is chiefly in the Far East 
Generally, export business in The Iron Age 
field is improving, though not markedly. 
Private buyers, as distinguished fr f 
eign government agencies, are re-entering 
the market 





creasing generally, giving promise of 
ther expansion in business. 


Reductions in prices of automotive vehicles 
have placed business in this industry on a 
firmer foundation. The Ford Motor Co. 
and Dodge Brothers are entering the market 
for larger steel sheet requirements, against 
broadened production schedules. Confidence 

r a 
in the future increases, SUMMARY 


FARM IMPLEMENT Operations in The Iron Age fiel 

Increases in prices of farm products, no- | whole are slowly but steadily ‘expanding 
tably grains, and decreases in prices of farm | Plants are re-opening, others taking on mort 
implements, are reducing the disparity in | workers, still others increasing working sche 
the cost of what the farmer buys and what | ules, and not a few new companies are stat 
he sells, which has restricted sales of im-| ing. The number of employees in July was 
plements. While at least one more crop | 300,441, in January 333,947, a gain o 11% 
must be harvested before the buying power 
of the farmer is restored to any appreciable | yo7z: This information is from our montis 
degree, indications are now evident of a re- | Business Conditions Report, mailed to advertising 
vival in the farm implement industry. agencies upon request. 
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adual business improvement in the 
rking industries is directly reflected 
llowing inquiries and sales. They 
1 the last issue of The Iron Age. 
the inquiries may offer business for 
our clients. 


NQUIRIES (REPORTED IN A SINGLE ISSUE) 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 


Navy Department, Washington, D. C., will 


s until March 7 for 1800 socket 


renches for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


P 


Bureau of Highways, City Hall, 
vhia, has arranged a list of machine 
e purchased for its new automobile 
nd repair works, including engine 
ill press, power hack saws, shaper 
table floor crane. F. H. Craven, 
6, is director. 
M. Greene, Drexel Bldg., Philadel 
is making inquiries for a used 
nd 12x12-in, air-compressor from 400 


) cu, ft. operating at 100 Ib. pressure. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
epartment, Washington, D. C., will take 


intil March 7 for 9000 ft. of plow 


teel wire rope for the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


fice of the Chief of Air Service, 


ted States Army, Washington, will take 
ntil March 30 for seamless annealed 
r tubing. 


The Lansing Lumber Co., Lansing, N. C., 
call for bids early in March for planing 
| and wood-working machinery. 


The City Council, Fallon, Nev., will take 


$ unt 
erated 


ner 


1 March 28 for a new electrically 
pumping plant, including pumping 
y, motors, automatic control, tank, 


, piping, etc. The city engineer is in 


tt 


ries 


The Consolidated Railway Equipment Co., 


St., Portland, Ore., is making in- 
for an overhead electric traveling 
ut 50-ft. span, 35-40 tons capacity. 


. Braisted & Co., 32 Broadway, New 
s put out an inquiry for quotations 
20-ton chain hoists and several 
chains for export to Brazil. 
Baking Co., Southern Boulevard 
Mary’s St., New York City, has in- 
for metalworking and woodworking 





SALES (REPORTED IN A SINGLE ISSUE) 


The Franklin Motor Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
placed an order for about 30 machines. 


The General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 
has bought several large milling machines. 


A Cincinnati manufacturer bought about 
$10,000 worth of tools. 


The P. H. Murphy Co., New Kensington, 
Pa., bought several Bliss and Toledo presses. 


The Maine Central R.R. bought an 80-in. 
driving-wheel lathe and a 60-in. boring, drill 
ing and milling machine. 


The Santa Fe R.R. purchased a 48-in.x48- 
in.x12-ft. motor-driven planer and a 15-ton 
overhead traveling crane. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. purchased eight 
2-ton hoists. 


The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. booked an 
order for twelve 1-ton, twelve 2-ton chain 
blocks for export to Japan. 


The Ellwood City Forge Go., Ellwood 
City, Pa., has closed with the Northern En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, for a 15-ton crane 
with 5-ton auxiliary, with. 60-ft. span. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., 
placed an order for a 1-ton hoist. 


Sharpsburg Foundry Co., Sharpsburg, Pa., 
has ordered a Shaw yard crane. 


Carnegie Steel Co. placed an order for 
three Stirling boilers and superheaters. 


Kelsey Motor Co., Newark, N. J., bought 
two crane runways and two 1000-lb. capacity 
electric hoists. 


David H. Smith & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
bought a 7%-ton transfer crane, 


Worcester Electric Light Co. bought a 
30-in.x12-ft. motor-driven lathe. 


These inquiries and sales are only a few 
of the hundreds which appear regularly in 
The Iron Age. They prove that business is 
to be had by going after it through “The 
World’s Greatest Industrial Paper.” The 
Iron Age—Established 1855, 239 West 39th 
St., New York City. Charter Member 
A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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The Tack Says “ 
a Good Mail Business a 


Here is a town removed from a railroad. It would ~ 
take a salesman a day to make it and call on a single 
merchant. Probably that wouldn’t pay. But a letter tion. 
will do the business, reinforced by say one call a t. 
year to keep relations cemented. Let’s call it an X md 
town. A red tack designates it in a flash. It says, these 


“Write that letter.” It means quick, practical infor- vs 


mation. Him 
You don’t have to pore over a written list. You Mens 
don’t have to guess who covers the territory. You hand 
don’t have to consult files. You know how many of he 
such towns there are and how many letters are due. ps 
The RAND M¢&NALLY way of selling by map saves A ch 
time, effort, money and motion. It pays for itself the I 
and stays self-supporting. Any intelligent boy can head] 
run it. It takes none of your own time. Legs 
The RAND MSNALLY Map System is good for any business. ~ 
It is useful in most departments. It is a business short-cut that of ex 
pays dividends and cuts costs. It shows even the smallest towns the 
in remote locations, all railroads and post-offices. It is a treasure- skilfy 
house of geographical data, ready for instant use. drive 
Will you ask us to mail to you our illustrated booklet on Selling force 

by Map? It is terse and easily absorbed by quick reading. No 
doubt you will agree that you would have been using this modern With 
way of selling if you had known about it before. Gell 
tising 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY Norte 


K. G, 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. C-14 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 42 E. 22nd St., New York, 


Write for the RAND MSNALLY Booklet on Selling by Map. It is Free 
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run”"—“Getting a Run for Your 
Money.” Clever, yes. But sen- 
ibly so in every way. 

Think of the significance that 
attaches to the coined word, 
‘(jainaday” as applied to washing 
and ironing machines. For the 
housekeeper really gains a day. 
The name tells the story. 

Could there be anything better 
for slippers than “Comfy,” as 
used by the Daniel Green Com- 
pany? That is the one thing a 
slipper must be, above all else. 

And the maryel of shrewdly se- 
lected ideas and words in head- 
lines. Now and again, they gleam 
and glitter out at you— alert, 
living words, possessed of a mys- 
terious new power to attract. 

“Cooking by Ear,” is the imagi- 
native challenge of the Florence 
Oil Stove. Who ever heard of 
such a thing before? What does 
cooking by ear mean? The text 
is a satisfactory explanation. But 
the headline has hooked atten- 
tion. 

“The Little Barber in a Box,” 
says a safety razor advertisement 
and again we smile and agree that 
these are well-chosen words, nice- 
ly groomed and set in motion. 

“The Man Who Multiplied 
Himself,” is another excellent 
blend of words that build up 
handsomely into the unusual type 
of headline. 

Who has not fretted and fumed 
with the garter that nagged the 
flesh, and bound and even hurt 
the leg? Appropriate, then, is the 
headline: “Don’t Choke Your 
Legs.” The word “choke” is 
given a new significance. And so 
it goes—evidences, here and there, 
of extra added attention given to 
the coining of new words, or the 
skilful mixing of old ones, to 
drive home a deeper and more 
forceful meaning. 


With “The World’s Markets” 


Godfrey T. Suter, 
tising manager of La Prensa, New 
York. is now in charge of advertis ng 
for The World’s Markets, published by 
RK. G, Dun & Co., New York. 


formerly adver- 


The New York League of Advertis 
ing Women will have its tenth annual 
dinner dance at Hotel Pennsylvania on 
M ch 21. 
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E. G. Dezell Made Manager 
of Fruit Growers Exchange 


Earl G. Dezell, for a number of years 
assistant general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, has 
been made general manager, succeeding 
the late G. Harold Powell. Mr. Dezell 
has been connected with the Exchange 
almost since the date of its inception, 
starting work when it was known as the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange. He 
was at one time manager of the Fruit 
Growers Supply Company and also han- 
died the general Eastern office of the 
Exchange at Chicago for a period, in- 
cluding the advertising of the Exchange, 
which was then supervised by that office. 


Herbert T. Proudfit with 
American Piano Co. 


Herbert T. Proudfit, former adver- 
tising manager of the Aeolian Company, 
New York, and recently with Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, has joined the American 
Piano Company, New York, as assistant 
to the general manager in matters of 
sales promotion. 


National Campaign for Tire 
Valve Locks 


The Trexler Company, Philadelphia, 
has decided upon a n ational advertising 
campaign in magazines, farm papers, 
trade papers and newspapers for its 
new automobile tire valve lock. The 
campaign will be directed by the New 
York office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit. 


Providence Organizes Better 
Business Bureaus 


Town Criers of Providence, 
have completed the formal organi- 
Business Bureau. 


The 
RK. 3. 
zation of a Better 
The officers are: President, Arthur 
L. Aldred; vice-president, Charles H. 
Graves; secretary, Berrick Schloss; 
treasurer, John H. Wells. 


New Advertising Manager 
for “The Dial” 


: M. B. Kirkland, 
tising manager of the Green Book, and 


Mrs. former adver 
for a number of years on the advertis- 
ing staff of the Dry Goods Economist, 
will succeed Miss Ruth Stanley-Brown 
as advertising manager of The Dial, 
New York. 


Has Canadian Motor Car 
Advertising 


The Sydney S. Bowman Company, 
advertising agency, Montreal, has ob- 
tained the advertising account of the 
Mountain Street Garage, Ltd., distribu- 
tor in the eastern Canada of Moon and 
Vauxhall motor cars. 





Charley Teller Puts Personality into 
His Bank’s Advertising 


Imaginary Employee Sells Bank’s Service with Unconventional Copy 


OT long ago the Security 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
put a new man named Charley 
Teller to work and gave him a 
free rein. He was young and in- 
experienced, but he possessed a 
stock of common sense that has 
stood him in good stead. His 
job is not behind a mahogany 
desk or at one of the bank’s 
grilled windows, but somewhere 
in the background among the 
adding machines, It’s easy to pic- 
ture him at night poring over 
some text book on money and 
banking or financial history. He 
is learning the banking business. 
When he feels that he actually 
has learned something about 
banking or about his particular 
bank that strikes him as helpful 
or even interesting he has been 
given the authority to break into 
print with it. In fact, that is his 
job. On Saturday night» as you 
thumb over the Indianapolis paper 
and turn to the last page, you can 
find Charley Teller up in the 
northwest corner with his weekly 
talk about the Security Trust 
Company. 

He is pretty much of a reg- 
ular fellow — neither high-brow 
nor Lardnerian—with a sense of 
humor and a knack of writing 
colloquially about his bank ex- 
periences. His copy is free and 
easy stuff, intimate and a little 
less dignified and frigid than bank 
copy generally has been. Yet it 
is business-like and effective. 

The idea of creating this hypo- 
thetical bank employee came about 
as a result of dissatisfaction with 
the stereotyped style of bank ad- 
vertising once in general use. 
The Security Trust Company’s 
feelings, as expressed by one of 
its officers, were: “We had been 
running each Saturday evening 
an advertising service that is re- 
garded as very good, but it 
seemed to us that its goodness 
lay only in its being worded a lit- 
tle better perhaps, and putting in 
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the same old stuff about depart- 
ments, saving, thrift, service and 
the like in better style. The idea 
was to get something funda- 
mentally different.” 

Nothing seemed better suited 
this purpose than to originate a 
imaginary employee of the bank 
give him a striking personality 
and let him tell the company’s 
story as an employee, not as an 
officer. He was to be the in- 
sider studying the banking mech- 
anism with an outsider’s point of 
view. Once a week he was to 
tell Indianapolis what special tool 
in the machine had impressed him 
and why. To give him a certain 
air of reality he was christened 
Charley Teller, a name _ which 
struck his parents as being both 
euvhonious and appropriate. 

In making his début last sum- 
mer Charley said: “I’ve been giv- 
ing the O. O. to bank advertising 
pretty steadily the last two years, 
ever since I started working at 
the Security Trust Company, in 
fact. It isn’t like store advertis- 
ing—you can’t advertise a special 
sale of safe deposit boxes at 
$2.98, or offer a bargain hour in 
savings accounts between 9 and 
10, or advertise your travelers’ 
checks as prettier or more durable 
than your neighbors’.” 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT ARE PECU- 


LIAR TO A BANK 


Nevertheless, he found plenty 
of advertising material about the 
bank from week to week. Onc 
day a check a year and a half old 
was presented for payment at | 
bank. That gave him the chance 
to tell why “a check is not in- 
tended for circulation as a me- 
dium of exchange and_ should 
therefore be presented with all 
diligence.” A trip to the Marior 
County Fair last fall led him 
wonder why a bank or trust com- 
pany couldn’t have an exhibit 
the fair and incidentally let him 
enumerate to his readers the va 
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EARLY FINANCING 


Tue New York and Erie Railroad, now the Erie, 
issued some stock about 1848, as shown by entries 
in an old day book at the Crane Mills, and also 
by a proof sheet of the certificates. Whether this 
was the first issue is not clear, but the paper was 
Crane’s Bank Note paper, which was invented 
about that time, and the certificates are the size 
and shape of bank checks, which they very much 
resemble. 

The various securities of the Erie Railroad 
today are all engraved on Crane’s Bond, and 
thus the mill keeps pace with the financial 
development of the country, its papers being 
used for securities of nearly all railroads, as 
well as for nearly all the leading industrial or- 
ganizations. 


100% selected new rag stock 

121 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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our departments of the Security 
Trust Company and thereby 
spread the idea of the company’s 
field of service. 

When Charley took his vacation 
last September he found an ele- 
ment of interest in that event 
which would help sell the bank’s 
service to other young fellows 
who liked vacations. This is what 
he had to say: 

Today was the last day of my vacation, 
and last week I was too elated over the 
prospect of the trip I intended taking to 
think of anything to put here tonight, so 
somebody in the office said: ‘“‘Why don’t 
you do like a doctor does when he is go- 
ing to be out? Hang up a card—‘Back 
next week.’” So that’s what I’m doing. 

But I might say in passing (and I am 
speaking now from the standpoint of to- 
night and not from the standpoint of a 
week ago, when this was written), that 
the reason I was able to take a really 
nice vacation trip was because just about 
a year ago I started soaking so much a 
week away in a special savings account 
just for my vacation trip. It’s not a bad 
idea at all, and if you once get the habit 
of saving for a vacation, before long you 
will have the habit of saving for invest- 
ment, too. 

Here at the Security Trust Company 
we pay 4 per cent on savings, and when 
your savings account has grown can 
help you to its investment for a larger 
return. CHARLEY TELLER. 


Enough has been quoted to 
make it understood that the Se- 
curity Trust Company’s advertis- 
ing is the antithesis of the formal, 
cold, commonplace announcement 
stvle of institutional advertising. 
Without being eccentric it is en- 
thusiastic and vital, which means 
that it is attractive and interesting. 
To the bank Charley Teller’s copy 
is, in a sense, what the “col-yum” 
is to the daily newspaper; and in- 
so-far as the public thinks of the 
Security Trust Company when 
they see or hear the name Charley 
Teller he is justifying his ex- 
istence. 

Other Indianapolis banks have 
shown an interest in the uncon- 
ventional reflections of Charley 
Teller. Customers of the Security 
Trust have fallen into the habit 
of inquiring for Charley Teller 
when they make deposits instead 
of giving voice to the usual plati- 
tudes about the weather. Created 
largely to give people something 
personal and unusual in banking 
affairs to talk about, he is ful- 
filling his mission. He is becom- 
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ing an asset to the Security Trust 
Company even though his nam 
may never earn a place among th 
bank’s tangible resources. 

The most significant thing about 
this little excursion of the S 
curity Trust Company into adver- 
tising by-ways is the definite trend 
that it indicates so plainly, It 
means that the movement of bank 
advertising away from the stiff 
formal announcement type is 
spreading. As G. A. O'Reilly, 
vice-president of the Irving N: 
tional Bank, New York, put 

“The bank has at last emerged 
from the class Of institutions ex- 
clusively professional and_ has 
gone boldly right out into the open 
field of business. The banker is 
no longer satisfied to be classed 
with the physician, the surgeon, 
the local clergy man and the under- 


taker. His is a business institu- 
tion.” 
Charley Teller is merely a 


milestone. He shows the new 
terms in which banks are think- 
ing. He stands for that element 
of progress which is fashioning 
the bank along a new pattern 

No so long ago Charley Teller 
would have been impossible. Any- 
one who suggested him would 
have been regarded as out of step 
with the serious aims and char- 
acter of most banks. Nowadays 
he represents a_ realization — the 
realization that after all the bank 
is a thing which must sell itself 
and which, in doing so, must 
adopt largely the sales methods 
of modern business. 

New Account for St. Louis 

Agency 

The Williams Patent Crusher & P 
verizer Co., St. Louis, maker of ma 
chines for grinding grain and crushing 
ore, rock and other similar products 
has placed its advertising in the hands 


of the Western Advertising Co. 
St. Louis 
D. C. Seewir, formerly advertising 


manager for the Laclede Gas Light ( 
has joined the sales force of this 
agency. 


J. R. Ostell with | Farm Papers 

R. Ostell has joined the Ass 
cinved Farm Papers, Chicago, and w 
handle part of the territory of the 
Western Division. He was former!y 
with Erwin, Wasey & Co., Henri Hurst 
& McDonald, Inc., and’ Van Patt 
Inc., advertising agencies at Chicago 
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How much must the 
Homemaker know— 


and how can she learn it? 


This is the title of an article written es- 
pecially for Priscillas* by a nationally 
known authority, 


Miss Mary A. Sweeney 


head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the: Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, President of the National Home 
Economics Association, and an important 
member of our Advisory Council for 


1922. 


Visualize the reader of Modern Priscilla— 
the woman who seeks just such knowl- 
edge as our association with Miss Sweeney 
helps us to give her. This is the audience 
the advertiser in Modern Priscilla ad- 
dresses. And the audience numbers 


over 600,000. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


*PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper. 
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Here we have the beach at South Haven on a typi 
summer day. The bathers are from Chicago, Detro 
Cincinnati, and other big cities. They don’t care wh 
they spend, but the people with whom they spend it a 
different. They are discriminating—they are bound t 
very great extent by what they read in their newspap¢ 
That newspaper is a member of the 
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Michigan League of Home Dailies arte 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News id the k 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star-Sun ' : 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News he nati 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press employ 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune D the ho 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Ionia Sentinel-Standard Three Rivers Commercial 

Mainstee News-Advocate Traverse City Record-Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan produces more bw York ( 
cereal foods than any other State. 
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ichigan How to Spend 


io part of Michigan is more than 85 miles from one of 
he Great Lakes. The Lower Peninsula has a coastline 
pf more than 1600 miles. The central part of the State 
sonly two hours from a summer resort. 


The prosperous people of St. Louis, Chicago, Indian- 
polis, Cincinnati, and a score of other cities spend their 
ummers in Michigan. ‘They consume the celery and the 
otatoes, the peaches and the grapes, the milk and the 
oney of the State they honor with their presence. They 
eave millions of dollars behind them—and the people 
f Michigan spend as the tourist spends, with a lavish 
hand. 


The people of Michigan are no tightwads. They know 
hat they want, and what they want they can buy—and 
eydo. Ask any national advertiser. 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


the medium through which they come to know what they want. 
ighteen newspapers, each exclusive in its field, is a daily visitor 
the homes of thousands of small city people. 


here’s no duplication of circulation here. A few copies of out- 
de dailies and a few magazines filter in for the delectation of a 
osen few. But everybody is prosperous in the small city—and 
erybody reads the home daily. He reads it to find the news, 
id the best news is of something he can buy to make him happier. 





he national advertiser who employs the Michigan home daily 
employing an exclusive agent, the only one that has entrance 
b the home he wants to reach. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


bw York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
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Rochester, N.Y. 
26th City—Population 295,850 (c.> is2 


Cultivate the trade of the prosperous Rochester market 
for your clients, by placing your selling messages in 
' 


The Rochester 
Times - Union 


the paper that covers its field thoroughly and 


economically. 


There are approximately 49,000 homes in Rochester, 
and The Times-Union, with its daily city circulation 
of 50,366, gives you a coverage of practically every 
worth-while family in Rochester. 


The Times-Union has more daily city circulation than 
all other Rochester papers combined. 


The Times-Union is your logical buy~-any way you 


analyze it. 


Largest Circulation - - - - 63,618 (A.B.C.) 
Lowest Rate . . .00283 per line per thousand 


Our Merchandising Department is main- 
tained for YOUR benefit. Surveys on any 
product or condition accurately presented 


Rochester 
Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
FRANK A. WOOD, Advertising Manager 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 


334 Fifth Avenue, New York 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
414 Hearst Building, San Francisco 
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House Magazines to Supplement 
Advertising in Latin-America 


Would Give Personality to the Business of the Company Issuing Them 


By William E. Aughinbaugh 


Foreign and Export Editor, The New York Commercial 


te view of the Latin tempera- 
ment, there are many features of 
a house-organ that could be made 
exceedingly effective in South 
America. It would be expensive, 
possibly, so far as printing is con- 
cerned, but I have never been able 
to convince myself that there is 
any form of advertising where 
money could be spent to better 
effect. The services of a good 
translator would be necessary, 
both for translating matter ap- 
pearing in the English edition of 
the firm’s house-organ and for 
proofreading purposes, but it 
would be money well invested. In 
my judgment the best way would 
be to reprint in a Spanish edition 
all the contents of the English 
edition that is of a general nature 
and then to add matter sent in 
from the principal Latin-American 
cities. 

The average Latin-American 
dealer, seeing his name and some 
complimentary reference to him- 
self in an American house-organ, 
would feel that the friendly state- 
ments of the house in America 
were not just buncombe, but were, 
in fact, the truth. The kind of 
house-organs that I have in mind 
are such as the “Burroughs Clear- 
ing House,” published by the 
Burroughs. Adding Machine Com- 
pany, a publication which has 
become as much of an established 
banking journal as the old finan- 
cial papers; “The Lamp,” pub- 
lished by the Standard Oil 
Company; and “The Grace Log,” 
published by W. R. Grace & Co., 
a firm with wide experience in 
foreign and_ especially Latin- 
American business. 

If periodicals such as these, 


"Re rinted by permission from “Adver- 
tising for Trade in Latin-America,” 
pubs shed by The Century Co, New 
or 
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with extensive departments for 
the publication of personal items 
and matters of interest concern- 
ing Latin-Americans, were to be 
established and circulated through- 
out the towns and cities where 
dealers or agencies have been 
established, I am confident that 
the investment would be a profit- 
able one. It would pay not only 
in immediate returns, but also as 
a matter of insurance against the 
time, sure to come, when Euro- 
pean goods will again be pushing 
American products every inch 
of the way throughout Latin- 
America, a period that is clearly 
discernible in the near future. 
There is something about a per- 
sonal message and seeing one’s 
name in print that makes an ap- 
peal to nearly all human beings, 
in high station or low, and it 
solidifies business relations to an 
astonishing degree. 

There are very few American 
business houses that as yet have 
tried what I have attempted to 
outline. The pioneers in such a 
work ought to reap large rewards. 
A start may be said to have been 
made by The Park-Union Foreign 
Bank in its “Monthly Bank 
Letter” on economic and business 
conditions. This letter, a very 
large number of which are dis- 
tributed in English, is also trans- 
lated into Spanish and French. 
The Spanish edition is distributed 
through the bank’s Latin-American 
branches in all countries except 
Brazil, where Portuguese is 
spoken, but where the educated 
classes nearly all speak French. 
At least, if they do not speak 
French they are highly compli- 
mented to have it assumed that 
they do. These two foreign- 
language letters are carefully read 
by the individuals who receive 
them and carry to the Latin reader 
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the conviction that the bank must 
be very anxious to secure the 
good-will of the Latin peoples to 
go to so much trouble and ex- 
pense, which is, of course, the 
result which any such project is 
intended to secure. 

The success of several foreign 
exporting nations before the war, 
particularly in the case of Ger- 
many, was largely based on the 
close personal relations which their 
exporters and manufacturers were 
careful to maintain with their 
customers in the consuming 
countries. Americans have been 
able to produce and sell better 
goods than their competitors, but 
as yet they have not been especial- 
ly successful in establishing the 
close feeling of personal regard 
and friendship which all foreign- 
ers, but especially the Latin peo- 
ples, regard so highly. I am 
confident that the house-organs 
in Spanish could be made a most 
effective instrument in bringing 
about the closer relations between 
buyer and seller which would be 
such a wholesome addition to the 
foreign trade of the United 
States. At any rate, it is much 
more worthy of trial than many 
of the advertising experiments 
which are constantly being tried 
and which the experienced adver- 
tising man is almost certain in his 
heart are foredoomed to failure. 

A few good starts of this sort 
have already been made, among 
which I believe the best-thought- 
out and most intelligently con- 
ducted house-organ is that of the 
National Paper and Type Com- 
pany of New York. This com- 
pany is well established in the 
South American field and _ its 
paper and printing supplies have 
won a high reputation for them- 
selves. It maintains offices in 
Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, Cuba 
and Mexico, besides having rep- 
resentatives in all other im- 
portant Latin-American centres. 

The house-organ which this 
firm puts out in Spanish is called 
“El Arte Tipografico,” or “The 
Typographical Art,” and it fully 
lives up to its name, being one of 
the finest examples of modern 
printing and binding in its class. 
Interesting articles are printed 
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which have a direct tendency io 
raise the standard of printing 
throughout the territory in which 
the firm sells its goods, and the 
illustrations are excellent. Color 
work of the finest kind is repro- 
duced, to show what is possible 
with good equipment. Inserts of 
various grades of paper are put 
in, as is the custom with printing 
trade publications in the United 
States. 

The cost of getting out such a 
fine house-organ as this would 
probably be prohibitive, except 
for the fact that advertisements 
are carried of. the various prod- 
ucts sold by the firm in South 
America. It acts as _ export 
representative for many standard 
lines sold to printers and to 
newspapers, and many of these 
goods are advertised in the house- 
organ. The fact that this interest- 
ing and beautiful publication is 
now in its eighteenth volume is 
the best proof of the character of 
the investment it represents. 

So far as the general subject of 
house-organs is concerned, espe- 
cially in the case of firms doing 
business all over the world which 
do not feel justified in incurring 
the expense of getting out a spe- 
cial edition in Spanish, the fol- 
lowing remarks from a_ well- 
known Cleveland manufacturer 
regarding the experience of his 
firm with a widely circulated 
house-organ will be of interest 


He says: 

“Our circulation of ‘Drill 
Chips’ in the foreign field runs 
close to 5,000. The countries 


covered are Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, England, 
France, Italy, South and Central 
America, Germany, Russia, Cuba, 
Japan and China. Mexico is also 
liberally represented. The vast 
bulk of our foreign circulation is 
of course, in the English-speaking 
countries. In the non-English 
speaking countries, however, it !s 
regarded as a pleasant curiosity 
and is seemingly pretty well like “ 
“In these various Englis 
speaking countries ‘Drill Chips’ 
appears to be very popular as the 
expression of the thoughts of a 
large manufacturer in the Uniied 
States. It is only of our success 
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In This Case 
Magazine Quality 
—First! 


Dollars, time and pains are not being spared 
to achieve and maintain editorial, mechanical 
and artistic superiority for 


CLUB 


Management 


Its articles and special service departments, 
plans and illustrations are interesting, practi- 
cal and authoritative in their helpfulness to all 
branches and phases of modern club adminis- 
tration. 


The magnitude of the field it covers, the char- 
acter of the executives who read it, demand 
nothing short of the finest and the best. 


A mail bag full of letters from leading city, 
golf and country clubs proves that our efforts 
to produce a distinctive Magazine have not 
been wasted. 


In addition to an editorial staff of 
trained experts, CLUB MANAGE- 
MENT readers are profiting by the 
advice and experience of a board of 
Contributing Editors, all engaged in 
the active administration of important 
clubs. 


Club Management looks and IS worth more 
than the four dollars a year that our readers 
are gladly paying for it. 

KIRK TAYLOR, Advertising Manager 


A Sample Copy will be sent, providing 
you request it on your letter head. 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, Incorporated 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Also Publishers of 


| PLANT-RESTAURANT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

| MANAGEMENT CAFETERIA 

Reaches the buyers of restaurant Reaches the buyers of cafeteria 
tipment, food products and sup- and lunchroom equipment, food 


restaurants, , 
products and supplies in school 


systems and colleges. 
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in these countries that I can speak 
with authority, although we have 
plenty of evidence of the maga- 
zine’s popularity elsewhere. In 
these English-speaking countries 
‘Drill Chips’ is well read and the 
nature of its editorial contents 
seems to be something of a 
curiosity to our English and 
Australian friends. 

“As you know, our editorial 
policy is to mix near-humor and 
sober thought. The Englishmen 
throughout the world have a ter- 
tible time with American humor. 
They occasionally write us or in- 
quire through our representatives 
if our cartoons of American home 
life are true representations 
thereof. But the serious articles 
seem to go pretty well with them, 
and from the evidence at hand I 
should say that the publication is 
taken much more seriously abroad 
than it is in this country, where 
house-organs are so plentiful. 

“As to net tangible results— 
orders. To my knowledge, ‘Drill 
Chips’ has produced only three 
direct orders. It is not designed 
for this purpose, and I doubt very 
much whether any house-organ 
can ever be a direct producer of 
orders in any field or country. 
The purpose of a house-organ is 
to build up a feeling of friend- 
ship and acquaintance with the 
trade. To use advertising parlance, 
a house-organ can create interest 
and possibly a mild form of de- 
sire. On occasion it can be forced 
over the line to produce an order, 
but we work on the principle that 
its sole function is to create 
friendship for us and our goods. 

“In the foreign field we have 
ample evidence in the nature of 
letters and comments to our rep- 
resentatives to justify our feeling 
that ‘Drill Chips’ is almost, if not 
quite, as effective as it is at home. 
We feel that it is giving our con- 
cern a persoriality in the foreign 
field and presents a much better 
bird’s-eye of the human side of 
our business than ten thousand 
self-confessed advertisements 
showing a bird’s-eye view of our 
‘million acre’ factory, etc. 

“IT think there is an opportunity 
for you to point out that a house- 
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organ in the foreign field should 
not be expected to produce an 
influx of non-cancelable orders 
with cash at the dock in New 
York attached thereto. I do feel 
that a good house-organ abroad, 
the same as at home, can give a 
concern a personality and an en- 
tity such as no other form of ad- 
vertising can bring today, and this 
influence is just as valuable 
abroad as it is at home.” 

This writer hit the nail on the 
head when he said that a house- 
organ’s chief purpose is to give 
the business that issues it a 
personality in the foreign field. 
That is the exact point on which 
too many American business insti- 
tutions are weak, and one of the 
very best agencies by which this 
can be corrected is the intelligent- 
ly edited house-organ. 


An Expensive Bottle 


It is not given to everybody to make 
a friend of adversity in the same way 
as a tailor up in the North of England 
Finding that it was necessary to lower 
the pre of his ready-made suits, he 
indulged in_a clever piece of general 
publicity. He had the following adver 
tisement posted up all over the district: 
“A penny bettie of ink cost Messrs. 
So-and-so £1,000. It was used in 
marking down prices!"—The Post, 
London, 


C. E. Percy Returns to 
Joseph & Feiss 


After a year with the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills of Reading, Pa., doing special 
sales planning and reorganization work, 
Charles E. Percy has returned to The 
Joseph & Feiss Company of Cleveland 
with which he was connected for eight 
at previous to his work with the 

anity Fair organization, 


Bush Terminal in Newspaper 
Campaign 

Two special newspaper campaigns for 
the Bush Terminal Company, Brooklyn, 
are being directed by Grandin-Dorrance- 
Sullivan, Inc., New York. One cam- 
paign will feature industrial buildings; 
the other cold storage and refrigerating 
plants. Metropolitan newspapers will 
be used. 


L. L. Spach with I. A. Klein 


Lee L. Spach, who for a number 
years has been associated with I 
Crawford in the Chicago office of the 
New York Evening Journal, has joined 
the Chicago office of the I. A, Klei: 
ganization, publishers’ representativ« 
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The e& 
® STRATHMORE 
Collection: 





The first of a new series, to be 
H known as the Strathmore Col- 
i] lection, is now ready for dis- 
HI tribution. 
| Number one is designed by 
| Guido and Lawrence Rosa. 
| Following this, T. M. Cleland, 
Ralph Barton, F. G. Cooper, 
Adolph Treidler, and other 
leading exponents of the graphic 
arts will demoristrate that‘‘Paper 
| is part of the picture”, making 
* this a series to covet and hoard 
in your idea files. 


Register your name now for 
the entire Strathmore Collection. 


Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 

















‘STRATHMORE : 























REDUCTION IN 
RATES 


Effective with the July issue 1922 
(first closing date March 25th) 
for the 


BUTTERICK 


COMBINATION 


(DELINEATOR and DESIGNER) 


the following rates will be in force— 
PAGES (black and white) now $5,200 (srom 5,775.00) 
HALF PAGES now 2,600 (from 2,887.50) 
QUARTER PAGES now 1,300 (from 1,443.75) 
COLOR PAGES now 7,500 (from 8,250.00: 
TINT PAGES now 6,000 (from 6,600.00) 
LINE RATE now 8.00 (from $8.75) 
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N MAY 29, 1921-in announcing 
() our previous reduction in adver- 
tising rates we stated that in 
calculating costs, Gur circulation should 


be reckoned at an average for the cal- 


endar year of 1,300,000. 


This further reduction is made pos- 
sible by decreased costs and is made on 
this same basis of 1,300,000 circulation. 


In fact we see before us stabilized 
and improved conditions warranting 
our again guaranteeing circulation. 


In announcing this new lowered rate, 
we further announce a guaranteed 
yearly average circulation of 1,300,000 
(95% net paid.) 


Rate Card on request. 


THE BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING. COMPANY 


MARCH 9, 1922 
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THE 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


A Dominant Advertising Medium 


First in Syracuse in Local Display Advertising. 
First in Syracuse in Want-Ads. 
First in Syracuse in National Advertising. 


THE SYRACUSE record for total display adver 
tising in 1921 was as follows: 


SYRACUSE HERALD..9,193,520 lines 


Second Paper 7,440,020 lines 
Third Paper 6,999,384 lines 


The Herald was first in Syracuse in 1921 in the 
following important classifications: 


Department Stores Automobiles and Accessories 
Food Products Furniture 

Women’s Wear Shoes 

Men’s Wear Drugs 


Jewelry Pianos and 
Talking Machines Musical Instruments 


THE HERALD’S lead in City and A. B. C. Trad- 
ing Zone circulation gives advertisers the greatest 


returns. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York City Boston Chicago 
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Livestock 
Needs Advertising More 
Than Freight Cuts 


sé HAT the livestock indus- 
try of this country needs 
nore than it needs lower freight 
rates, is advertising,” Charles Dil- 
n, assistant to the chairman of 
1e Association of Railway Ex- 
-cutives said in an address deliv- 
red in Chicago. He said in part: 
“Consider the situation during 
he late war in Europe. Through- 
out the struggle the American 
Government, through its own 
agencies and in every publication 
in the nation, appealed to the peo- 
ple not to eat meat. We had 
meatless days, porkless days, beef- 
less days. We taught housewives 
in every issue of every paper how 
to prepare meat substitutes. We 
had patriotism, the strongest pos- 
sible motive, to help in this work 
of teaching self-denial, and it was 
well taught and well learned. 
“But this wasn’t the only in- 
fluence working to turn the people 
from meat. The National Dairy 
Association spent literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars ad- 
vertising the comparative nutritive 
value of milk, and cream, and 
cheese, and butter, and ice cream, 
and people were convinced they 
could get along very well without 
meat. If you were ailing, had 
pains in your back, stiff joints, 
dizziness and all round repug- 
nance toward work, your physi- 
cian told you to ‘cut out the 
meat.’ They are still saying it. 
The State experiment stations 
everywhere taught the domestic 
science students how to keep 
house without meat. The pro- 
fessors of poultry husbandry 
urged the value of eggs and 
chickens as first-class substitutes 
for beef. Every manufacturer in 
the land, from breakfast foods to 
liquid nourishment, preached and 
is still preaching the merits of 
his product over beef, pork and 
mutton, 
“The people have been educated 
away from meat, and a reduction 
freight rates won’t put them 
hack on the old ration. In the 
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absence of the patriotic appeal 
they can be trained in only one 
way to use it again, and that is 
by advertising, precisely as the 
dairy industry and the makers of 
prepared substitutes for meat 
have done. 

“Advertising properly prepared 
is real news. Newspapers, farm 
journals and magazines are read 
by everyone these days, and they 
reach many millions who never 
could be induced to sit through a 
dreary lecture on ‘The Value of 
Meat as Food.’ When cattle- 
men and other livestock producers 
learn to gauge their shipments ac- 
cording to the market demands, 
instead of flooding the yards with 
stock that is not wanted, when 
they educate the people to use 
their products, perhaps they will 
discover that railroads did not 
ruin their business. It wasn’t 
ruined, They let it die.” 


Flexlume Changes Company 
Name 


The name of the Flexlume Sign 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
changed to Flexlume Corporation. The 
change in name was made for the rea- 
son that the management felt that the 
use of the word “Sign” in its title 
was somewhat limiting, in view of the 
fact that the organization is engaged in 
electrical advertising in its broadest 
meaning, 


New Account for Kansas City 
Agency 

The Paratabs Laboratories, Kansas 
City, Mo., maker of ultry remedies, 
has appointed the tray Advertising 
Agency of that city to handle its adver- 
tising. Farm papers, poultry journals 
and weekly newspapers are being used. 


Farm Paper Advertising by 
Gossard 


The J. Roiand Kay Co., 
handling a farm-paper campaign for the 


Inc., is 


H. W. Gossard Company, Chicago. 

The Kay agency is also placing the 
business of the C. B. Poke Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City. 


Appointment by St. Louis 
“Times” 


Clinton Brown, who for the past 
Sows yearn has been with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch as manager of promotion, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
with the St. Louis Times. 





Intense Local Concentration Made 
This Dealer Campaign Successful 


Edison Lamp Works Puts on Special Two-Weeks’ Campaign and Com- 
pany Salesmen Personally Follow through Every Detail 


By Roland Cole 


FAAMLETS Soliloquy 
will stand forever as the 
monumental example of the 
human soul persuading itself that 
a policy of delay, linger and wait 
is better than a policy of decisive 
action. Like unto Hamlet’s classic 
example is that of the sales execu- 
tive who builds his hopes of 
success in a campaign not so much 
on his own effort. as on the 
dealer’s initiative. e 

There are two schools of 
thought in modern advertising 
practice and every national adver- 
tiser is in one or the other. Either 
he says to himself: “Go to, now; 
my appropriation shall be spent 
on the consumer altogether. 


Thereby will I through consumer 


pressure force the dealer to 
handle my goods.” Or, “Con- 
sumer pressure is forsooth an 
excellent thing, but while it is 
pressuring I will help my dealer 
to meet it on the way in, lest it 
evaporate ere it wholly arrive.” 

Hamlet had a little difficulty in 
selling himself that it would be 
more convenient and comfortable 
to wait and let events shape them- 
selves than to try and shape them 
himself, but he finally succeeded. 
So it is with many national ad- 
vertisers. They find it not so 
difficult to convince themselves 
that it is easier to let consumer 
pressure do the whole work than 
to help the dealer do a share. 

National advertisers, who sell 
through dealers, will find an 
enormous amount of valuable 
suggestion, if they are inclined to 
favor the plan of helping the 
dealer, in a campaign recently put 
on by one of the district offices 
of the Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company to 
increase lamp sales in a certain 
territory. 

The campaign was not a na- 
tional effort. It was originated 


by one sales division of the com 
pany to make a record for itself 
during a particular period. It 
succeeded away beyond expecta 
tions. 

Briefly, here is what the cam 
paign accomplished: It secured 
one hundred per cent showing for 
940 window displays in a concen- 
trated territory. Salesmen called 
on 1,400 local dealers before the 
campaign started. Sales letters to 
consumers to the extent of 93,000 
were sent out. A large number 
of dealers used newspaper adver- 
tising which the dealers them- 
selves paid for. Distributors or 
wholesale dealers sent out 1,219 
letters to retail dealers. Distrib- 
utors used ninety-one posters on 
their trucks. Letters were written 
to 3,000 industrial consumers 
Lighting companies and distrib- 
utors used a large amount of 
newspaper advertising. Sales for 
the period almost equaled the 
highest point in the district’s his- 
tory (March, 1920) when reports 
of an advance in price caused 
dealers to order in excess of their 
immediate requiremer.ts. 

The incandescent lamp is the 
leader in its field. Sales of in 
candescent lamps exceed the sales 
of all other electrical con 
veniences, such as irons, switches, 
vacuum cleaners, washing ma 
chines, percolators, toasters and 
the like. 

Sunday, September 25, ended 
the period of Daylight Saving fo: 
1921, and clocks were moved back 
to Standard Time. What did this 
mean to makers of electric lamps? 
It meant more artificial light in 
the evening. A timely occasion 
to urge thoughts of better light- 
ing on the public. Just an ideal 
time for a drive. 

The New York District of the 
Edison Lamp Works, therefore, 
chose the two-weeks’ period run- 
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A.A.C.of W.1922 Convention 











Birds Eye View 
Milwaukee Wis 


Milwaukee Is Well Prepared 
To Entertain You 


A bare century ago Milwaukee was an Indian village, 
while today it ranks as the leading industrial center 
of the Middle West and has a population of half a 
million! How’s that for progress? 


Milwaukee has always been a firm believer in adver- 
tising—most of its great industries are actually the 
largest of their kind in the world—and advertising 
helped make them so. This is the home of scores of 
names respected as advertising leaders. 


When you come to the 1922 Convention you'll get 
the glad hand of welcome from every Milwaukeean— 
we're looking forward to meeting and entertaining 
you—and we'll show you the time of your life. 


Reduced railroad rates. Make hotel reserva- 
tions now—vwrite Milwaukee Advertising 
Council, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 























Come to Milwaukee (9) June 11"to15" 1922 
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ning from September 17 to 
October 3 to conduct an intensive 
campaign for more business in 
the _ territory comprising the 
metropolitan district in and adja- 
cent to New York City. This 
territory covers the Bronx, Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Long ‘Island, 
Northern New Jersey, Hudson 
Valley, Staten Island, New Haven 
district, Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

The campaign was preceded by 
a careful analysis of the com- 
pany’s agents’ records in which 
such agents are classified accord- 
ing to a comprehensive plan. For 
example, lamps are not sold to 
dealers, but consigned. The agent 
reports his sales to the company 
at regular periods and turns the 
proceeds over to the company less 
his compensation. Agents and 
consumers are designated by 
letters, as for instance, “A” agents 
are retail dealers; “B” agents are 
wholesale distributors; “E” con- 
sumers are industrial concerns 


that buy on contract from an agent 


or from the company. 

The . total number of “A” 
agents in the metropolitan terri- 
tory is about 1,400. The company’s 
detailed records show that of these 
about 800 have show windows 
suitable for display. 

In order to make sure that 
every agent who could use a 
window display would do so, the 
district sales manager called a 
meeting of his salesmen on August 
8 to consider preliminary plans 
for the campaign and the qualifi- 
cations of the various agents for 
participating in it. The 800 agents 
having show windows were ac- 
cordingly selected to receive a 
window display, the plan being to 
procure a mass effect of window 
displays throughout the territory 
by having them appear in all win- 
dows simultaneously. To make 
sure of this, a “window display 
agreement and receipt card” was 
made out for each of the 800 
agents and these cards were as- 
signed to the salesmen. The card 
bore the following agreement: 

“We agree to use the new 
Edison Mazda lamp window dis- 
play, set No. 106-A, in our show 
window continuously irom Sep- 
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tember 19 to October 3 inclusive, 
and thereafter in our store and 
show windows to the best ad- 
vantage possible.” 

Beneath this was a space for 
the agent’s signature when the 
card was first presented to him, 
and a second space for a receipt 
signature when the display itself 
was delivered. 

At the salesmen’s meeting these 
cards were divided into sets and 
assigned to the salesmen. Those 
who were assigned a small num- 
ber of cards were asked to assist, 
as soon as the work on their own 
cards was completed, salesmen 
with larger numbers of cards. 
Salesmen were instructed not to 
follow blindly the selection of 
agents assigned to them but to be 
guided by their own judgment 
after a survey of actual conditions 
and to make changes,im the agents 
selected as might sadvisable. 

In addition to this Work sales- 
men called on every “A” agent 
(retailer) served by one of his 
“B” agents (wholesaler) which of 
course included some retailers 
who did not receive the company 
window display and suggested the 
sending out of one or two form 
letters, samples of which he pre- 
sented to the agent, to the latter’s 
mailing list, and to co-operate 
during the campaign in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) To display con- 
tinuously during the period a 
good lamp window and to have 
the store windows illuminated 
until ten o’clock (at least) every 
night. (2) To maintain a good 
display of lamps within the store. 
(3) The solicitation of lamp 
business by telephone. (4) The 
solicitation of lamp business from 
every customer who enters the 
store. (5) A _ distribution of 
blotters, folders and similar pub- 
licity material. (6) The use of 
newspaper advertising. 

Agents in outlying territories 
that could not be called upon in 
person were reached by a letter 
in which the various features were 
described in detail. Salesmen 
turned in at the end of each day 
a record of that day’s work, in- 
cluding a list of agents called on 
and all agreement cards that had 
been signed. All calls were com- 
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Boys, Girls,or Both 


in terms of a million, are available to the advertiser 
through the columns of our TRIO—and without 
waste or duplication of circulation—for the papers 
can be used singly or collectively, as will best serve 
the advertiser’s interests. Think of the advertising im- 
portance to you of these active, wide-awake boys and 
girls; their aggressiveness in satisfying their personal 
wants and likes, plus the tremendous Buying-influ- 
ence they exert ina million desirable homes where 
they are their parents’ chief concern. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


is the one exclusive girls’ paper. 

It has a net paid circulation 

weekly of over 340,000 girls (av- 

erage age 14 years) who are 

Mother’s “right-hand man” in 

the domestic plans and routine 

of the house, active in all home 

affairs and family purchases. Just 

as the boy is the man of tomorrow, so is the girl 
the housewife—the future “Mrs.” Now—not 
eventually—is the time to win Aer preference 
for your goods. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 608 Otis Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mitton Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Bors’ Wortp Tue Girts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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The Children’s Own Magazine 


‘CHILD UF < | 








Mothers who select 
read “CHILD LIFE” 


to their Children 
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Advertise in 


CHL FLAK 


The Children's Own Magazine 


N advertisement in “Child Life” goes straight 

to the mother—the one who buys for the 
household. Before the mother reads “Child Life” 
in the nursery, she scrutinizes its pages carefully. 
She selects the poems and stories and pictures 
appropriate to the varying ages of her youthful 
audience. Your advertising message could not 
reach her at a more opportune time. You come 
nearest the mother when she is nearest the child. 


In January “Child Life” was welcomed in more 
than 40,000 homes all over the land. Mothers are 
finding in “Child Life” the right nourishment for 
the growing minds in their care. These mothers 
appraise carefully what they buy. They appreciate 
and select the best. Here is a rich quality market 
for all goods which make children’s lives healthier, 
happier, more secure. This market is always in a 
mood to receive your sales message. 


Write today for rates, additional facts and a 
copy of “Child Life” to look over. 


Published by 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Largest Publishers of Books for Children 
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Ol 
ies) Shanghai and back 
through Siberia and Russia 


: | ‘HE Foldwell folder here pictured 
is the very one that made this of all 
trip without a crack or break. = 
dealer 
Thousands of these broadsides were play, 
sent to all parts of the world on the it in 


famous Travel Test. Invariably they —_ 


returned safe and sound. ae @ 
Of all coated papers, Foldwell is the only salesn 
one capable of such performance; for Great 
Foldwell is the only paper in which perfect the it 
. folding quality is combined with fine print- lows: 


The letter here ing surface. 
reproduced tells of You can depend on Foldwell to preserve Sales. 
the Foldwell folder the beauty and force of your printed pieces. 
sent by the Dahl- Do you want to examine samples? We will 


strom Metallic 
Door Company to gladly send them. 
Shanghai. Itis an 


interesting story of CHICAGO PAPER Co. Manufacturers 
Sees eS Desk 3, 810 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Nationally Distributed 


Coated Book Paper — = 

Coased Cover cit ad a) It 1 
— oate: riting Paper © 4 \ ner ce 

A ee 2) = 4 
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pleted within two weeks. 

It is no trick to make plans for 
a dealer campaign, as every na- 
tional advertiser knows. The 
thing that means success or failure 
in a campaign is generally the 
follow-up or the jack of it. It 
was the follow-up in the present 
campaign that largely influenced 
its success. 

After the salesmen turned in 
the window display agreement 
cards they were arranged accord- 
ing to geographical divisions of 
the territory and reassigned to the 
salesmen for delivery. Delivery 
was started on Monday morning, 
September 12, and completed on 
Friday night, September 16, the 
day before the campaign began. 
The agent signed the card: the 
second time when the display ma- 
terial was delivered to him. He 
was asked to have the trim in 
place in his window on the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 

Altogether, 940 window displays 
were delivered. When delivery 
had been completed the agreement 
cards were again reassigned to 
the salesmen for inspection in 
order to be sure of a full showing 
of all displays delivered. In case 
the salesman called and found the 
dealer had failed to install the dis- 
play, the salesman offered to put 
it in himself. Eliminating the 
displays shipped to out-of-town 
dealers by express, and consider- 
ing only the inspections made by 
salesmen in the five boroughs of 
Greater New York, the results of 
the inspection are given as fol- 
lows: 

Installed 


Trim by 
in Salesmen Total 
74 8 82 


10 
87 


It will be seen that about 85 
per cent of the displays had been 
nstalled by the dealers before the 


alesmen called. It was only 
necessary for the salesmen to 
install 15 per cent of the displays 
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to make a one ‘hundred per cent 
showing. The company considers 
this to be quite a remarkable 
record in a campaign of this kind. 

Just as remarkable was the 
work done for dealers with sales 
letters to consumer prospects. The 
salesmen urged dealers to use the 
letters cautiously, to correct mail- 
ing lists carefully before mailing 
the letters and to avoid requesting 
more letters than would be needed. 
A total of 93,000 letters were 
processed, the postage on which 
amounted to $1,860 

One of these letters was written 
to be mailed to the home con- 
sumer in the retailer’s community. 
It was addressed “Dear Madam,” 
and read as follows: 


In just a few days now “Daylight 
Saving” will end. 

Summer over —autumn days — long 
evenings— 

The peaceful quiet of an easy chair. 
A good book, erhaps the youngsters 
poring over their lessons for tomorrow. 

Or friends call—a pleasant chat—a 
merry game of cards—music. 

nyhow—it’s home at its best. 

Have you ever thought how much 
good lighting can add to the charm 
and comfort of your home? The full, 
soft glow of Edison Mazda lamps is 
in itself a decoration—and the least 
expensive you can buy. 

here is an Edison Mazda lamp for 
every lighting purpose. Come in and 
let.us tell you more about good light- 
ing for the home. 


The second letter was designed 
for mailing to offices and stores. 
It read: 


There is profit in light. 

Customers are attracted to the well- 
lighted store. They shop in comfort. 
Your goods show off to the best ad- 
vantage. Employees, relieved of the 
strain of dull lighting, are more cheer- 
ful—service is improved. 

In the office, too, good lighting is 
just as important if you want the most 
out of the day’s work. 

In just a few days now, “Daylight 
Saving” ends, taking one more hour 
of daylight from the business day. 
The still shorter afternoons of winter 
are just ahead. 

Are you well supplied with means 
for tsing the best substitute known for 
daylight—Edison Mazda lamps? 

Why not go over your lighting sys- 
tem now and find out the number of 
lamps you need to fill every socket? 

Then get us on the phone. We have 
a complete stock on hand ready to give 
you immediate service. 

There is profit in light. 


Getting the wholesaler to cir- 
cularize his retailers is not always 
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the easiest thing in the world, yet 
in the present campaign the 
Edison Lamp Works persuaded 
seven of its “B” agents (distrib- 
utors) to send the following 
letter to all of their “A” agents 
- (retailers). This is the letter— 
1,219 were mailed: 


GENTLEMEN: 
Right now 
this letter—the 
campaign is on, 

Every condition is right for you to 
make the next two weeks the biggest 
sales period of the year so far. The 
short days of fall are here. ‘Daylight 
Saving” ends next Sunday. Everyone 
will be thinking of lamps and better 
lighting. 

To take 


while you are reading 
Edison Mazda lamp 


advantage of this, the light- 
ing companies of New York City -and 
Brooklyn are conducting extensive 
newspaper campaigns on better lighting. 

But one thing remains for record- 
breaking lamp sales, and that is your 
fullest co-operation. Here are some 
suggestions: 

Keep an Edison Mazda window trim 
in your window. 

Mention lamps to every customer who 
enters your store, 

Use your telephone; call 
customers each day, soliciting 
business. 

Call your customers’ attention to the 
advantage of the “‘Mazda C” lamp. 

And most important of all, talk better 
lighting. Recommend the type of lamp 
best suited to your customers’ needs. 
Make suggestions for better home light 
ing. Sell lighting service. 

This is your big opportunity for 
increased lamp sales—make the most 
ot it. 


up a few 
lamp 


“E” consumers (i. e., consumers 
who make their purchases on a 
contract basis), about 3,000 in 
number, received the following 
letter: 


When you turn back your clocks on 
the 25th—only about two weeks now 
one hour of daylight will be clipped 
from your business day. 

Now, just as a reminder— 

Are you well supplied for the early 
darkness of fall and winter days with 
means for producing the best substitute 
for daylight that modern science has 
yet found—Edison Mazda lamps? 

There will be a rush demand for 
lamps when “Daylight Saving” ends. 
Right now our agent who supplies you 
has an ample stock on hand, ready to 
meet promptly your requirements, 

‘hy not get him on the phone 
today ? 


A somewhat similar letter was 
mailed to a special list of 280 
consumers formerly served under 
a contract but whose requirements 
were no longer large enough to 
entitle them to contract renewal. 
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This letter gave them the name of 
an agent located nearby. At the 
same time letters were sent to the 
dealers giving each one a list of 
the consumers circularized and en- 
closing a copy of a _ suggested 
letter which the dealer might use 
in soliciting orders from the pros- 
pects referred to him 

The letter campaign covered 
every contingency and left nothing 
to chance. It came close to being 
a model of efficiency. 

In New York City five of the 
largest distributors co-operated in 
a newspaper advertising campaign 
in a list of papers in New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, New Rochelle, 
Yonkers, White Plains and Staten 
Island, totaling a circulation of 
1,280,309. These _ distributors 
published a dealer broadside d« 
scribing the campaign and repro 
ducing a full series of the adver 
tisements and mailed it in advanc« 
to their dealers. Distributors in 
other cities used newspaper adver- 
tising in large space. The Buffalo 
distributor used five Buffalo 
newspapers and spent $1,200 in 
newspaper advertising. 

Several of the lighting com 
panies made special advertising 
effort during the campaign. On 
of the largest, located in New 
York City, changed the date of its 
newspaper campaign on better 
lighting to coincide with the 
period of the Edison campaign 
Still another published a folder 
on “How to Select the Proper 
Lamps for Your Fixtures” and 
mailed copies to a list of 20,000 
names, 

The company believes that, all 
things considered, the period 
covered by the campaign shows 
the largest sales ever made in a 
similar period of time. The 
largest previous month’s ' sales 
were March, 1920, made under 
conditions differing in every way 
from conditions that prevailed in 
September and October, 1921. 

Practically every distributor of 
the company reported the replace 
ment orders during the second 
weck of the campaign were the 
largest on record. Moreover, 
there were supplementary advan- 
tages, as many agents reported in 
creased sales in other electrical 
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Accounts Handled 


ona 


Retainer Fee Basis Only 
z 


; ] HIS organization restricts its operations 
to the handling of SMALL accounts, spec- 
ifically in the Technical Field. 
We believe the Small Advertiser neéds and re- 
quires an ‘even more efficient and specialized 
service than does the Large Advertiser. 
We believe a Trade Paper Advertisement 
should be prepared with the same care and 
thought as an advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 
Consequently we charge a flat Retainer Fee cov- 
ering the full services of a Technical Advertising 
Agency, preferring to be paid by the Client for 
work done, rather than obtain our income from 
commissions paid by the magazines. 
This leaves us free to render unbiased advice, 
enables us to give as complete a Service to the 
Small Advertiser as is now enjoyed by the 
Large Advertiser. 
We have opetated successfully on this basis for 
five years and our constantly growing list of 
clients proves that the plan is an equitable one 
for all parties concerned. 
If you are a Small Advertiser and your product 
touches the Technical Fieid, we have a Service 
you can well afford to purchase. 


REX W. WADMAN, INC. 
Technical cAdvertising 
501 FIFTH AVENUE ° : ° NEw YORK CITY > 


























The advertisement above appeared in the 


| 


February 2nd issue of “Printers’ Ink.” To date 
the following new clients have been added to 
our roster as a direct result:— 

Wefco Company, New York City. 

Noury & Van Der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gleason Lubricator Co., New York City. 
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devices as a result of the increased 
number of lamp purchasers coming 
into their stores. One gratifying 
result of the campaign the com- 
pany believes is that its success 
will enlist a more enthusiastic co- 
operation from agents in connec- 
tion with future campaigns. 

Among some of the miscella- 
neous activities of dealers during 
the campaign was the use of Boy 
Scouts to distribute advertising 
material; the showing of the letter 
written to home consumers on 
the screen in motion picture 
theatres; many of the agents 
made house-to-house calls and the 
majority solicited business by 
telephone; while one of the com- 
pany’s large distributors held an 
evening meeting of retailers in a 
local hotel where a sample window 
display was set up and talks de- 
livered to the dealers on the 
various features of the campaign 
which resulted in a discussion of 
great interest to all and the bring- 
ing out of a number of excellent 
selling points. 





Will Manage Packard Truck 
Sales in Chicago 


R. E. Macduff has been appointed 
truck sales manager for the Packard 
Motor Car Company in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding F. H. McKinney, who was re- 
cently promoted to the truck sales 
managership of the Packard fac- 
tory staff. Mr. Macduff was truck 
sales manager for the district composed 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Kentucky and was in charge of 
the truck and car interests for the 
Packard company in its Government 
business during the war. He has been 
a member of the Packard marketing 
organization for the last six years. 





Snitzler-Warner Agency Has 
Monarch Account 


Reid, Murdoch & Company, Chicago, 
makers of Monarch brand food prod- 
ucts, have, placed their advertising ac- 
count with the Snitzler-Warner Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Newspapers 
and national magazines will be used. 
Reid, Murdoch & Company will estab- 
lish soon an Eastern plant in New York. 


Jackson to Leave “Scientific 
American” 


Paul F. Jackson has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Scientific 
American, effective March 20. He has 
not announced his future business plans. 
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George Haig Returns to 
United States 


George Haig, who has been in charge 
of the interests of the Delco-Light Com 
pany in England for the last two years 
has resigned to become sales manage: 
of the Dosch Chemical Co., of Louis. 
ville, Ky. This company has bee: 
formed to manufacture chemicals fo 
the control of insects and fungus dis 
eases of crops. Theodore Dosch, for 
merly of the Niagara Sprayer Co., is 
president. 

Mr. Haig was formerly advertising 
manager for The National Cash Regis 
ter Co., of Dayton, O 





Dinner to Be Given Charles 
W. Hoyt 


A birthday dinner will be given to 
Charles W. Hoyt, head of Hoyt’s Ser 
vice, Inc., at Hotel Ambassador, New 
York, on March 24, 

The members of the committee i: 
charge of the dinner are Alfred C. Gil 
bert, James O’Shaughnessy, Samuel W 
Meek, Arthur H. Gates, Gilbert T 
Hodges, and Arthur H. Patterson. Mr 
Patterson is chairman and treasurer of 
the committee. 


Appointment for Oscar Loew 


Oscar W. Loew, for the last seven 
years on the sales and service staff of 
the Curtis Company, Detroit, has joined 
the Localized Advertising Corporation 
Detroit, as production manager. Before 
joining the Curtis Company, Mr. Loew 
was a production executive with the 
Robert Smith Company. Lansing, Mich., 
the Montreal Press, ontreal, and the 
Wm. Jennings Company, New York. 


Has Janes & Kirtland Account 


The Capital Advertising Company of 
New York, Inc., has secured the ad- 
vertising account of Janes & Kirtland, 
New York, manufacturers of the “White 
House Line” of white enamelled steel! 
unit dressers for kitchen and pantry 
equipment and Beebe ranges. A na 
tional magazine campaign is planned. 

' 


Will Direct Wireless Tele- 
phone Advertising 


The New York Wireless Telephone 
Co., of rooklyn, and the nited 
Radium Products Corporation, of New 
York and Buenos Aires, have appointed 
the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, New York, to handle their 
advertising. 


J. M. Lansinger Joins Colle- 
giate World Company 


J. M. Lansinger, who has been New 
Fngland subscription manager for the 
Pictorial Review Company for the last 
two and one-half years, has become 
treasurer and business manager of the 
Collegiate World Publishing Company 
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RETURNS 


A telephone canvass of a few advertisers 
yielded the following: 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., CHICAGO 

(Mfrs. of the Imperial Pump Oiler) 

Mr. Young talking. Yes, we have received a number of 
direct orders with checks attached, as a result of our advertising in 
the National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal.’ 


L. F. KUEHNE CO., CHICAGO ASSOCIATED BUSINESS ENGI- 
(Mfrs. of Automobile Bodies) NEERS, CHICAGO 

“Hello! A. W. Keating talking. 
Yes, we get lots of inquiries from (TAB-U-LOG Cost Sheets) 
our advertising in the National “The National Taxicab and Mo- 
Taxicab and Motorbus Journal and torbus Journal is a splendid me- 


“Hello! 


quite a number of sales. 


Your dium, We have received a number 


paper apparently reaches a buying of orders and inquiries from our 
class—fleet owners and executives.’ advertising in your paper.”’ 














NATIONAL TAXICAB 
> 


RBUS JOURNAL 


A HALF-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


The circulation—6098—is all to fleet owners or 
executives representing assets of over a half- 


billion dollars. 


No subscriptions are received 


from individual drivers. 


This special automotive field is constantly ex- 
panding—the latest development in transpor- 


tation. 


122 Ann Street, CHICAGO 


Give Your Products the Benefit of this 
Splendid Market and Medium 


National Taxicab and Motorbus 


Journal 
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Do autos indicate 
wealth? 


OME say “Canada has less 

than 9,000,000 people’—and 
let it go at that. Others say, for 
instance, “Canada is the second 
automobile market of the world.” 
The fact is that Canada is a factor 
in world commerce, both in buying 
and selling. Canada has reached 
a high state of development. Do 
autos indicate wealth? Canadians 
use autos for pleasure and for the 
transaction of their business in both 
city and country. 


The automobile makers who have 
cultivated the Canadian market are 
large users of space in the national 
medium—the Daily Newspapers of 
Canada. Newspaper advertising 
has built up numerous factories 
selling their products from coast 
to coast. 

Pla 
Chark 

P. 


St. Jo 
Monti 
P 


Quebe 


Kings 
Jame 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Autos do indicate 


wealth 


OW is the time to entrench 

your business in the minds of 
Canadian buyers. Canada is ee 
ing steadily and consistently. Cana- 
dians are forming buying habits 
which are harder each year to 
change. 


Don’t neglect the Canadian market. 
This Spring, arrange to consolidate 
your market here. 


100% of your advertising appro- 
priation will give you a campaign 
adequate to cover Canada—for the 
Daily Newspapers of Canada influ- 
ence not only the cities in which 
they are published, but the country 
contiguous thereto. 


Write these papers—or ask your 
Advertising Agency for rates and data. 


SPEND 10% OF YOUR ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION IN CANADA. 


Popu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlettetown, St. Catharines, Ont. 19,860 EB. Standard 
P, E. I. 12,000 M. Guardian Winnipeg, Man 196,947 M & E. Free 
t. John, N. B. 64,305 M. & E. Tele- es. 
Montreal, graph & Times E. Tribune 
>a. 801,216 M. Gazette Regina, Sask. 2, M. Lea “ «& 
BE. La Patrie (French) E. Po 
E. La Presse (French) Saskatoon, Sask, 31,364 M. & E. c hoenis 
Quebec, P,Q. 116,850 E.LeSoleil (French) & Sta 
E, Telegraph Calgary, Alta. 75,000 B. Herald 
Kingston, Ont, 23,700 EK. Whig Edmonton, Alta. 65,000 E, Journal 
landon, Ont, 50,000 M. & E. Advertiser Victoria, B. C. 60,000 M. Colonist 
M. & E, Free Press ) B. Times 


ADA 


(General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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MESSRS. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


announce the forthcoming publication of 
a new magazine 


Radio Broadcast 


devoted to the interests of the great army 
of enthusiasts who are following the de- 
velopment of radio as an amazing factor 
in modern life. 

The leaders in the advancement of 
radio have suggested the importance of 
such a magazine, and have expressed 
their confidence that the experience and 
facilities of Doubleday, Page & Co. as- 
sure a publication that will meet the 
demand. 


To Radio Advertisers 


A net paid circulation of more than 
50,000 is guaranteed for the first issue, 
dated May, and to be brought out April 
15th. Advertising forms will close 
March 28th. For rates and other infor- 
mation, address 


Advertising Department 


120 West 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


447 Tremont Bldg., Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, II. 


































Adequate Allowance for Selling 
Decreases Selling Cost 


A Statement That Is Not So Paradoxical as It Seems 


ReinHoip-SHarp & Company 
Davenport, Iowa 
Ed::or of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been a subscriber to Printers’ 
Inx for about a year only, but I find 
more that aids me in my general sales 
work in it than in anything else. 

My firm has offered me the sales on a 
commission basis. I am to handle all 
selling costs, including advertising, direct 
mail and salesmen. I am enclosing cir- 
culars showing the three articles that 
will be covered by the agreement, and 
which comprise our entire line. Now, 
the question that I would like you to an- 
swer, if possible, is the relation of the 
total selling costs, including my salary, 
to the total sales. I have heard that on 
staples this averages about 10 per cent 
of the total sales. Undoubtedly this 
should be higher on specialties, and I 
felt that you would be in a position to 
know, if anyone does. 

RernHoip-SHarpe & Company, 
C. F. Kocu, Sales Manager. 


\ R. KOCH asks a question 
4 that cannot be answered 
specifically without more infor- 
mation about his business than 
we have. A great many staples 
hre sold at a total selling expense 
f 10 per cent. The entire selling 
cont of many businesses run even 
under 5 per cent. But in these 


cases the sales run into huge 
volume. 
The average specialty, even 


though the sales be large, cannot 
be sold for 10 per cent. There 
are exceptions to this, of course, 
but these exceptions only go to 
prove the rule. In these lines the 
selling cost may run from 15 to 
60 per cent of the sales. In some 
fields the commission allowed to 
the salesman alone runs up to 
50 per cent. Many canvassing 
lines allow the salesmen 40 per 
cent. 

To determine what shall be al- 

wed for selling expense in any 
particular field, it is necessary to 
make a rather close study of the 
business. Here are some of the 
factors that must be considered: 
production costs, how much of a 
spread between producer and con- 
sumer the product will stand, the 
rate of turnover, the seasonal 
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aspect of the product, market 
possibilities, what competition is 
doing, etc. 


Generally speaking, there is a 
tendency in launching a new prod- 
uct or in broadening the market 
for an old one, not to allow a 
sufficiently high expense for sell- 
ing. If the selling margin is too 
low, the sales executive has to 
skimp on necessary promotion. 
His advertising is not extensive 
enough to make a proper dent 
in the prospective market. Not 
enough salesmen are. sent out. 
Then, too, cheaper men are hired 
than the proposition needs. As a 
result the product does not go 
over so well as was anticipated 
and the sales cost consequently 
runs higher than was figured. 
Unless a more liberal policy is 
adopted, the product is likely soon 
to occupy the advertising grave- 
yard. 

On the other hand, where an 
adequate amount is appropriated 
for sales promotion, there is 
enough advertising to put over the 
job and enough high-grade sales- 
men to back it up fully. In that 
case, the sales expense is likely to 
be greatly less than was antici- 
pated for the simple reason that 
good advertising plus adequate 
selling usually runs sales to a 
higher figure than was thought 
possible. Within the limits of 
discretion, it is more profitable to 
splurge than to skimp in appro- 
priating money for sales purposes. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Famous Lasky Advertising 
‘ in Canada 


The Toronto office of Smith, Denne 
& Moore is sending out copy to Cana- 
dian magazines and news papers for the 
Famous sky Film Sari, Limited. 





California Agency Convention 


The semi-annual convention of the 
California Advertising Service Associa- 
tion will be held at Carmel, Cal., 
March 19, 20 and 21. 
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GOOD CARDS MAKE 
GOOD IMPRESSIONS 














WHEN you hand someone your 
Wiggins-made business ecard, you 
may be sure that it will make a good 
impression. 
Good engraving—neatness—cleanli 
ness—good taste; these stand out as 
the high points of Wiggins Quality 
Cards. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards are made 
by master engravers. They come in 
beok form in leather binders, with an 
edge that detaches smoothly—and the 
cards are always neat. 

Write today for specimen tab and 
obtain further information. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 

1105 South Wabash Ave. 

705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Chicago 
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Bigger Markets, 
by Adding Rooms to 
Homes 


(Continued from page 8) 


machines and drying cabinets. 0 
of the big reasons that the elcc- 
tric washing machine has been 
slow in taking hold is that 
women of America have not bh: 
interested in their laundries as 
rooms. Let all the makers of these 
devices unite to raise the laundry 
to the level of a room, clean and 
attractive and as cheerful as its 
location will permit, and they will 
find their sales resistance rapidly 
lessening. 

THE LIVING FLOOR 


Coming up to the living floor of 
the home, we find other opportuni- 
ties for adding rooms that will 
make bigger markets. One such 
room is the hall toilet: It is a 
small room, to be sure, but it calls 
for a washbowl, mirror, seat, 
fixtures, brush and comb, whisk 
broom, towels, etc. And often a 
spot rug is introduced, or the floor 
is covered with linoleum. And 
hall toilets are possible even in 
the humbler homes. 

The sun room is another room 
that the advertisers of America 
have done much to add to our 
homes, and which they can well 
concentrate on “selling” to the 
American public, for the sun 
room greatly broadens the market 
for wicker furniture, cretonnes 
and ‘curtain materials, win 
dow shades, awnings, floor cover- 
ings of the Crex and Klear- 
flax types, glass sash, copper 
screens (to substitute for the glass 
sash in the summer), couch ham 
mocks, plants, bulbs, seeds, and 
face brick and fireplace equipment 
—for many sun rooms are adding 
a fireplace to the home. Also 
electric lamps, electric fixtures, 
and electric current, and not for 
getting electric spot heaters and 
gas heaters for those cool eve- 
nings in the late spring and early 
fall. 

The breakfast alcove off the 
dining-room deserves the careful 
consideration of manufacturers, 
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Your Exacting 
Requirements 


To know what they are and know 
how to meet them is part of our job. 
Only as we do this do we feel the 
right to use the word “Service” in 
our firm name. 


P. J. PERRUSI 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CoO. 


Typographers . . 209 West 38th St.,N.Y.C. 
| DAY and NIGHT SERVICE - PHONE FITZ ROY 2719 
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The Dial 


A JOURNAL OF DISTINCTION 
FOR PEOPLE OF DISCRIMINATION 


Circulation confined solely to those who have the leisure 
and intelligence to care for the creative arts. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
desirous of reaching a quality audience will find in 
THE DIAL a 100% quality circulation. Witha monthly 
contents selected from the work of the world’s finest 
artists, every issue finds its way into the hands of those 
who are discriminating in what they read — and this 
group is increasing with every issue of the magazine. 

Only THE DIAL, in competition with America’s leading 
magazines, was awarded 100°¢ in 19M and 1921 for short 
stories of distinction by Epwarp J. O'Brien — the 
American authority on the short story. 
Write for rate card giving specific informa- 
‘tion as to space rates, closing date, etc. 


THE DIAL, 152 West 13th St., New York City 
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is atime like 
this- 


a fresh cellu 
issue fav the "5 


business gone 
stale— 
talk to us about Bf 


STERLING - MCMILLAN: NASH 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET - - NEW YORK 


“Concerning a New Broom” a printed Message—write for it. 
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h a room broadens the market 
for cretonnes and _ curtainings, 
painted furniture, table linens, 
floor cOverings, paint and wall 
tints, glass sash and building ma- 
terials. And the family that 
vould ordinarily have no extra set 

china for breakfast use, just 
vist have a breakfast set if it has 

breakfast alcove. Also, the 
soziness of such a breakfast nook 

once increases the desire for 
electric toasters, electric grills and 
electric percolators, with an at- 
tendant increase in the market for 
wall and floor sockets and electric 
current, 

One of the women’s magazines 
has recently started an agitation 
for a new “room” that manufac- 
turers of vacuum cleaners, brushes, 
brooms, carpet sweepers, floor 
polishers and the like should get 
behind. This magazine advocates 
the building into new homes of a 
good-size closet to be devoted 
entirely to these articles, so that 
there shall be a definite place 
where such things can be kept out 
of the way and out of danger of 
being broken. Unquestionably 
there are many houses where there 
s no vacuum cleaner for the 
simple reason that it would be so 
much in the way that the disad- 
vantage of having such a clumsy 
thing around, to be stumbled over 
(by the feet and the eye both) is 
just great enough to outweigh the 
desire for the machine. But let 
there be in any home a closet off 
he kitchen or hall or pantry, the 
avowed mission of which is to 
harbor equipment of this kind, and 
the average housewife would not 
rest until it was fully serving its 
purpose! Such is human nature! 


CANNOT THE “LIBRARY” BE BROUGHT 
BACK ? 


Still another room, possible on 
either the ground or second floor 
of many homes, is the library or 
“bookery.” Suppose the advertis- 
ers and editors of America could 
turn the impossible and only half- 
used “den,” or that little room off 
the living-room, or that unused 
room upstairs, or a cozy little 
room to be added in building new 
houses, into a real “bookery,” with 
walls solidly lined with book 
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Are we the first agency to use 
the radio phone as another means 
of keeping in close touch 

with agricultural conditionse 


The progressive farmer hears 
daily crop reports—so do we 
over our own radio. 
Communicate with us by Post, 
Cable, Telegraph or Radio. 


186 Liberty St., New York 
Caste “Flailad” Pons Rector 7880-1-2 














Sweater News 
-. Knitted Outerwear 
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INFORMATION 
WANTED 


A general movement has been in- 
augurated in the retail coal trade 
looking to the decided betterment 
of the retail coal merchant. It is 
of such a character that it fits into 
the plans of the largest city retail 
coal merchant and the smallest re- 
tail country coal dealer. 


It is being launched at this time 
hecause the New (Coal) Year or 
New Coal Season begins April Ist. 


The Retail Coalman, 1536 Mondd- 
nock Block, Chicago, wishes to get 
in touch with every manufacturer, 
or advertising agency having cli- 
ents, who manufacture or sell any 
office equipment, blank books, add- 
ing machines, registers, delivery 
blanks, etc., etc., in fact, anything 
that is used by retail coal mer- 
chants in their offices. 


Many retailers handling lumber, 
building materials, cement, ice, 
sand, gravel, stoves and heaters 
handle these as side lines to coal, 
and agencies having accounts of 
manufacturers seeking the business 
of such retailers will find it equally 
to their advantage to write us. 


It is essential in writing us to 
specify the name of the manufac- 
turer and his product because no 
time should be wasted on anyone 
who has nothing to sell the retail 
coal merchant or the retail mer- 
chant who handles coal. It is 
equally essential that you write us 
promptly if you wish to go along 
with this movement. 


The Retail Coalman 


The Only National Retail Coal 
Publication in North America 
Specializing on the Problems 
of the Retail Coal Merchant 


1536 Monadnock Block 
Chicago, Ill. 
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shelves or book cases. What a 
market would be opened up for 
books—even large sets of books! 

If the American public could | 
(and is it not possible that it can 
be?) induced to reinstate th: 
“library” and make it a real book, 
library, a true “heart of th 
home,” with cozy reading-lamps 
and little tables, and comfortable 
chairs (and even a fireplace) and 
the right kind of places yawning 
for books, the home life of 
America would be _ infinitely 
enriched and the publishers of 
magazines and books—even en 
cyclopedias and works of 
reference—would find a_ vastly 
broadened market for their prod 
uct, 

And if furniture manufacturers 
would make and push some reall 
good library furniture—filing 
cabinets that didn’t look too much 
like filing cabinets, and desks that 
didn’t look too “desky,” but were 
practical in their drawer room and 
their ability to conceal a _ type- 
writer, the library could be made 
to function as the “office” of the 
home, where letters could be 
written, homework done, checks 
made out for the household bills, 
etc. 

And such a room would mean a 
broadened market for typewriters 
for home use, for reading-lamps, 
wall sockets, rugs, draperies, 
furniture, vases, flowers, pictures. 
and perhaps even fireplace equip 
ment. . 

One “room” that has never been 
developed to the extent its merit 
warrants, but which seems re 
cently to have begun to gain 
favor with the American public, 
is the conservatory—a_ glass 
“room” to be sure, but a room 
nevertheless—and one that, were 
it to be taken up by even a small 
proportion of those families who 
could afford one, would consider 
ably broaden the market for glass, 
small garden tools, seeds, bulbs. 
plants, sprays, fertilizer, pipe 
paint, hose, flower baskets, vases 
and probably even for thermo 
static control devices. 





RECLAIMING COLD ROOMS 


The Arcola advertising and the 
advertising of the Gasteam Radia- 
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ym Experienced in national and direct-by-mail advertising. 
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ho iny firm money. Have handled and planned big publicity 
4 campaigns where practical knowledge and experience were 
dS, requisites. High class organizer and _ business builder. 
- Kxcellent references. 
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Address C. S. CLARK, City Club 

55 West 44th Street, New York City 
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How to Sell Yourself 
for $25,000 a Year 


It may be your job to direct the management of a corporation; 
it may be to pound out letters on a typewriter. But what 
you are really doing every minute of the time is trying to sell 
something. And the thing you are trying to sell is yourself. 
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Isn’t it true that you are really spending your whole time 
selling your ability to people? Those people may be your 
clients, your customers, or your immediate superiors in the 
They may even be those who are working for you. 


office. 


You may also be a salesman in the ordinary sense of the word. You may 
be selling merchandise or service or ideas. But whether you are or not, 
the thing you must do first, foremost, and all the time is to sell yourself. 


And the man who sells himself successfully—and he alone—is the man who 
holds down the position that pays $25,000, $50,000 or even more. 


No one knows this principle better than William Maxwell, who is known 
the country over as America’s best known sales manager. It is the big idea 
behind the comprehensive course he has prepared for ambitious, right- 
thinking men and women—the 


WILLIAM MAXWELL 
Orientation System of Scientific Salesmanship 


This is a brass tacks course on how fo sell, leading sales managers, executives and 


written by a man who has done it him- 
self, to the tune of about two hundred 
million dollars. It tells. specifically, how to 
acquire sel f-confidence—how to handlethe 
approach—the control of the interview— 
how to close—solutions for the thousand 
and one problems the salesman and the 
sales manager must meet every day. 


Special Lessons Contributed by 
Nationally Known Sales Experts 


‘In this course you not only profit by 
Mr. Maxwell's experience but at thesame 
time you get the best ideas of 20 other 


WILLIAM MAXWELL INSTITUTE 


advertising experts of large, nationally 
known corporations, who have cooper- 
ated with Maxwell in the preparation of 
the lessons. 


Investigate! It Costs Nothing 


Write for a copy of our booklet “How to 
Sell Yourself for $25,000 a Year.” Let us 
show you just what possibilities the sales 
field offers. Find out for yourself how 
easy it is to master salesmanship the 
Maxwell way. The booklet is FREE 
There's no obligation. Simply tear off 
the coupon below and mail it—NOW, 


353 Second National Bank Bldg., Orange, N. J. 
Please send me without charge or obligation your booklet “How to Sell Yourself for 


$25,000 a Year.” 


BRNEND coc cccccecsccccccedeswesdcesdesééoctonce 
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ter, and other similar advertising, 
» doing a big service to American 
a siness by reclaiming cold rooms 
and making them livable. Every 
room that is made livable adds 
one more room to the market for 
materials and merchandise, and if 
statistics could be gathered on the 
number of cold, practically useless, 
rooms (particularly on _ third 
floors) there are in the northern 
half of the United States, the im- 
portance of this room reclamation 
would come over us with great 
torce. 

The ultimate in enlarged mar- 
kets through increasing the num- 
ber of rooms per family is the 
complete or partial duplication of 
homes—not merely the adding of 
new rooms, but the building of a 
complete summer or winter home, 
to be lived in for a part of each 
year. Every home of this kind 
that is built means the consump- 
tion of a quantity of materials and 
the duplication of a great many 
living essentials. During the war 
period there was little of this 
sort of family expansion, but there 
are indications of renewed imterest 
and activity in this line that 
should whet advertisers’ wits. 

The portable house makers are 
blazing the trail in this field, with 
the wall board people not far 
behind, as illustrated by the Sheet- 
rock advertising that concerns 
itself with the building of “one 
of those sunny little cottages 
at your favorite summer resort.’ 

It would of course be impos- 
sible in an article as brief as this 
must be to attempt to tell how 
advertisers can go about it to add 
rooms to people’s homes. But 
that it can be done is evidenced 
by the fact that it is actually being 
done, and by advertisers as well 
as by editors. Partly it is being 
accomplished by the sheer force 
of pictures — pictures — pictures. 
Pictures of sun rooms, pictures of 
attic rooms, pictures of salvaged 
cellars. But even pictures are only 
potent as they represent and 
register ideas. 

lt is with ideas that rooms must 
be added to the homes of America, 
and advertisers share with editors 
the power of putting these ideas 
into the minds of home owners 
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Newark 


All-Day Ledger 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Ledger, while still 
exclusive in the morning 
field, is an all-day paper. 
Covering the entire 24 hours 
with five editions. 


Double Circulation Without 


Increase of Rates 


National Representative 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
Incorporated 

















Experienced 
Advertising 
Man 


can secure substantial inter- 
est in long-established, high- 
grade advertising agency in 
Middle West. 

Besides experience he must have 
such character, ability, initiative 
and energy as will fit him to fill 
important executive position. 

An opportunity for the right 
man to secure permanent position 
with substantial salary and be- 
come part owner of an agency 
enjoying a splendid reputation, 
with an established business, 
earning handsome net profits. In- 
vestment of $10,000 required. 

Answers will be treated confi- 
dentially. In replying please give 
full details, 

A complete statement of all 
facts will be furnished the right 
man, and a personal interview 
arranged. 

Address “C. P.,” Box 173, care 
of Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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SALES MANAGER 


for Manufacturing 
PHARMACEUTICAL HOUSE 


Somewhere there is a thoroughly 
alive man not yet in middle life 
who has attained an enviable repu-* 
tation for his knowledge of phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, drugs and 
kindred products and their market. 
He has experienced knowledge of 
distribution, is well respected by 
the retail drug trade, has the 
faculty of getting the best out of 
a sales force and has a working 
knowledge of advertising. 


This man is magnetic, energetic, 
has original ideas, but is not a, 
dreamer. He is a dominant leader. 
He is wanted as sales manager 
for one of the largest Middle 
West manufaeturing pharmaceuti- 
cal houses. Those not experienced 
in this line will please not apply. 
Address “‘R. M.,”’ Box 175, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Wanted ADVERTISING 
COPY DIRECTOR 


for large New York Agency 


Must have written copy on large 
national accounts in modern agen- 
cies for at least five years. His 
ability to write meaty, appealing 
copy, so good it is natural and 
void of tricks, must be supple- 
mented by: 


breadth of view and pleasing per 
sonality 
impersonal, friendly, thorough method 
of directing other copy writers 

—advertising judgment invaluable to a 
plan board 

—an analytical mind that sees through 
to essentials and carefully studies and 
re-studies the first or master pieces of 
copy that strike the keynote and estab- 
lish the campaign characteristics 

—an all-round copy writer, but particu- 
larly qualified for toilet goods and 
medical copy. 


Briefly state experience | and salary de- 
sired. Address “J. W.,” Box 174, P. I. 





) rooms to 
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and home builders, always bearin; 
in mind that the tenant of toda 
is the owner of tomorrow, an 
that even landlords actually finis 
up attic rooms occasionally at th 
instigation of their tenants. O 
the tenants do it themselves. 

The purpose of this article 
merely to open up the subject. | 
aims to develop the fact that i 
(as is the case) real estate agent 
already find it difficult to sell sub 
urban homes around the big citie 
if the houses have less than thr: 
bathrooms (two on the sleeping 
floor and one for the maid), wit! 
all that means in increased sak 
of tile and bathroom equipment 
there would seem to be no limit 
to the rooms that can be “sold 
to the American people. Not for 
getting—and this by way of 
word of caution to those readers 
who live in the great apartment 
house colonies—that the vast 
bulk of the people. outside of th 
big cities live in one and two 
family houses where rooms can 
be added or created or salvaged 
if the will is there. 

What more you as a manufac- 
turer or a producer can do to add 
American homes is 
something for you to work out, 
in your literature and your publi 
cation advertising, and perhaps 
d4lso in your trade association 
activities. Your part may be small 
or it may be great. But if your 
business falls in any of the classes 
mentioned incidentally in this 
article, you can definitely expect to 
increase your market by unselfish 
ly doing all you car to add to the 
homes of America some room, not 
merely as a room but as a means 
of adding materially to the com 
fort, health, well-being or lif 
enjoyment of the families o 
America. 

,And American’ families rea 
very rapidly to idea advertising! 


Van Raalte Company Does 
Better in 1921 


The report of the Van Raalte Con 
pany, Inc., for the year ended Decen 
ber 31, 1921, shows net profit afte 
charges and Federal tax of $1,285,526 
equal after first and second preferre: 
dividends to $12.38 a share on 80,00 
shares of no par value common stock 
against $931,598 or $7.92 a share in 1920 
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Pe me Freeman 


‘National cAuthority on 
Retail cAdvertising and Selling 


[ss years Advertising Manager R.H. =| 





&Co.,1.Y. Fouryears Advertising Manager 
Gimbel Brothers, N.Y. Two years General 
Director Affiliated Retail Stores of America 


Heads Re-Organization 


EIN/ON 


LITHO 


INCORPORATED 


327 EAST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Vanderbilt 6990 


Pioneer Lithographers of 
Window Display Advertising 
Cut Outs, Display Containers, Counter Cards 
Posters, Hangers, Street Car Cards, Etc., Etc. 


Mr. Freeman brings to the Organiza~ 
tion an enviable record as a producer 
of big business thru Retail Advertising 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


Under the heading of “Possibilities in the Small Town” a recent 
issue of “Women’s Wear” reports: 
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“It is probable that the small town will be the subject of more 
efforts than ever on the part of wholesalers this season. It is 
generally agreed that there are possibilities in this direction that 
have never been explored, and this type of trade is liked because 
it is essentially a staple business and one which in the aggregate 
amounts to.a good deal. Consequently many firms report that 
they are planning to send their salesmen into this field.” 


Now is the best time for advertisers to pay careful attention to 
the small town market. The potentialities of that market are 
inestimable. 


In New England the towns and cities are close together. The 
entire territory can be easily traveled. ‘The newspapers issued 


from the jobbing centres blanket the small towns thoroughly. 


Your advertising in these papers, therefore, gets your message to 
your consumers in the small towns at the same time you are 
reaching the large cities. Back your men in New England with 


an advertising campaign in the home daily newspapers. 


NEW LONDON CT., DAY 

Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,434 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. LeADER 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs S50, 000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTENEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 

‘OURIER-CITIZEN 
LOWELL, MASS, °CUP!™®-TERDER 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
STANDARD 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. & MERCURY 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,811 P.: O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,900 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,0 
WORCESTER, MASS. reper 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

= POST 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,090 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Technical Publicity Association 
Meeting 


The Technical Publicity Association 
will hold a meeting at the Machinery 
Club, New York, on March 10. The 
subj t to be discussed at this meeting 

‘Technical Copy—Its Many Angles.” 
The speakers are: R. Bigelow ock- 
wood, Manager, advertisers service de- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Company, “New 
Angles on Technical Copy for 1922”; 
H. Gardner McKerrow, advertising man- 
ger, National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, “Value of Good English in 
Technical Copy”; W. E. Kennedy, rep- 


resentative of Textile World, “Copy for 
Consolidated Catalogues”; William H. 
Easton, manager, publicity division, 


Wes tinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Articles 





Company, aking Technical 
Interesting,” and P. C. Gunion, adver- 
tising manager, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Comp many, “* Planned Copy vs. Spasmodic 
Copy Writing.” 


Who Knows This Slogan? 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
jitor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some time ago you published in your 
weekly magazine a list of advertising 
gans—giving the names of the re- 
spective companies using such slogans. 
I am interested in finding out what 

cern advertised under the caption. 

‘Perfectly Simple—Simply Perfect.” 
Any information that you can furnish 
me on this matter will be very much 


appreciated. 
M. Reova. 


slog 
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Denver Seed Companies 
Co-operate 


_Eight seed companies of Denver, 
are participating in a co-operative 
rtising campaign. The copy recom- 
s home gardening as a way to 
reduce home expenses. Readers are 
invited to write or call at any of the 
advertisers for free catalogues. The 
name and address of each subscribing 
ern appear in the advertisements. 









Baltimore Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The Chessler-Rose advertising agency 
of Baltimore has secured the following 
accounts: Sexton Stove and Mfg. Co., 
The Automatic Ventilator Co., The 
Porcelain Enamel and Mfg. Co. and The 
\rmstrong Golf Grin Co., all of Balti- 
more. Newspaper, business paper and 
general magazine copy is being prepared 
and placed. 


Fewsmith with The Sweeney 
& James Co. 
|. Fewsmith, who was with N. W. 
Ave: & Son for over four years. doing 
copy and copy service work. and who was 


nreviously in the conv denartment of 
The Martin V. Kelley Company at 
Tol ~ ‘. now with The Sweenev & 


Jam , Cleveland advertising agency. 
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NOTE! 


The Varied Character of the 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
of PORTLAND, MAINE 


Art Glass Work Electrical Appliances 
Artificial Stone Elevators 

Automobile Windshields Extracts 

Auto Tops Fur Goods 

—— Gravel Roofing Fish (Smoked, Salted) 





Furniture 
Billiard Tables Gas Engines 
Foodstuffs 6 
Bedding Hair Goods 
Brooms Harness 
ats * Hats 
Boilers Jewelry 
Stationery Leather 
Brick Lamber 
Butter Marine Engines 
Canned Good Ma ery 
House Finishings Marine Hardware 
Carriages Metal Cans 
Chewing Gum Motors 
cigars Overalls 
Clothing Paints 
Confectionery Medicines 
Sewer Pipe Paper Boxes 


EXPRESS 


Largest Daily Circulation in Maine! 
Portiand’s Only Evening Paper. 

Practically every newspaper-reading 
family in Portland takes the Express. 


PORTLAND EXPRESS 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—C hicego 





The “Collegiate’s” 
Activiti 

Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, Inc.—plans and places 
advertising in all student papers. 
Nine years’ specialized knowledge 
of student buying power. 

We represent nationally the 
COLLEGIATE WORLD, a maga- 
zine chronicling all collegiate life. 
30,000 circulation. Sold on 5,000 
newsstands. 

The COLLEGIATE PUBLISHER, 
our own trade paper devoted to 
the interests of student publishers. 
Reaches managers and editors, 
heavy spenders for their student 
papers. 

Ask us for the COLLE- 

GIATE SALESMAN, 

describing all these acti- 

vities and listing all 
. student papers 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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No Time to Ever since the 


Talk Price  pteme Court's 
Maint decision in the 

4intenance Reech-Nut case 
we have been receiving communi- 
cations on the general subject of 
restraining price-cutters, and there 
seems to be a tendency on the part 
of advocates of price-maintenance 
to revive the agitation for some 
legalized method of controlling 
resale prices. But whatever one’s 
sympathies may be with the price- 
maintenance theory, and however 
strongly one may believe in the 
arguments advanced in its favor, 
we believe that agitation of the 
subject just at this time is de- 
cidedly unwise. There is an 
appropriate time and place for 
everything, perhaps; but this is 
certainly no appropriate season in 
which to assail the public ear with 
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argument against price-cutting. 

For however plausible and sin- 
cere your reasoning may be, the 
fact remains that you are arguing 
in favor of the right to keep prices 
from being reduced; and the un- 
popularity of such a proposa! at 
the present juncture should need 
no demonstration. The public has 
just passed through a -period of 
abnormally high costs, and high 
prices, and is still smarting from 
the experience. There is a wide- 
spread belief (whether or not it 
is well founded) that prices have 
not come down anywhere near the 
extent that they might — and 
should. Public opinion, it is safe 
to say, is pretty definitely settled 
on that point. And in the face of 
that settled public opinion, agita- 
tion of price-maintenance doc- 
trines can scarcely result in 
anything but harm. 

It is to be borne in mind that 
the law is silent on the subject, so 
far as any specific reference to it 
is concerned, and the granting or 
withholding of the right, either by 
the courts or by Act of Congress, 
is almost entirely a question of 
public policy. And anyone wh 
believes that either Congress or 
the courts can be induced to grant 
under present conditions, what 
superficially amounts to the legal 
right to keep prices up, is a gentle- 
man of an extraordinarily san- 
guine temperament. 

It is possible that the time may 
come when the doctrine of price- 
maintenance can be presented with 
some chance of favorable con- 
sideration, but that time is cer- 
tainly not now. Those who believe 
in the fundamental justice and 
soundness of the theory should 
reserve their thunder until the 
public shall chance to be in 2 
more auspicious frame of mind 


This morning it 
of the was our privilege 

to sit beside the 
Small Order general manager 
of a large business as he cleared 
the incoming mail across his desk 
We were surprised at the large 
number of small remittances 
which .came pouring in. There 
were hundreds of checks, ranging 
from five to fifty dollars. 


Return 
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“Those checks look healthy,” we 
said, “but isn’t it too bad they 
are not for larger amounts?” 

“The strength of this business,” 
he replied, “is the thousands 
of small customers that we have 
on our books. I would sooner sell 
my goods to ten thousand small 
buyers than to fifty big concerns 
that might take my entire output. 
In times like these, it is conceiv- 
able that every one of the fifty 
may have to stop buying, but you 
may be sure that no combination 
of circumstances could arise 
where this would happen to the 
ten thousand little fellows. Work- 
ing on the law of averages, a cer- 
tain percentage of that ten thou- 
sand will place an order every 
day, regardless of business condi- 
tions. We have close to 150,000 
active dealers, and from them we 
are averaging about 3,000 orders a 
week, With us the only difference 
between good times and bad times 
is that during prosperity the num- 
er of orders jump a few hundred 
a week, and the size of the aver- 
age order increases somewhat.” 

There ig a sound principle in. 
that man’s reasoning. There might 
be a difference of opinion as to 
whether it is advisable for a par- 
ticular business to deal direct with 
hosts of small customers, but as 
to the value of having thousands 
of dealers scattered over the land 
there can be no argument. 

J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, said recently that the small 
order is again coming into its 
own. During the flush days of 
the war, manufacturers were so 
busy with big buyers that they 
paid scant attention to small 
orders. 

But those days are over. To- 
day several companies which are 
showing steady earnings despite 
conditions are concerns whose 
businesses are founded on small 
orders, such as the National 
Biscuit Company, Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, and the Wm. 
Wrigley Company. 

_The small order business is 
likely to be close to the people. 
Because of the numerous listening 
posts which it maintains, in the 
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shape of thousands of dealers, it 
responds quickly to demand. And 
being close to the people it is 
likely to have a pretty lively ap- 
preciation of the force that moulds 
demand. 


Buyers Will One outstanding 
Buy—with lesson now being 


well learned by 
Reservations advertisers is 


that merchandising and manufac- 
turing policies must be decided on 
a basis of what the people want 
and what they are willing to pay, 
rather than on somebody’s desire 
to sell them something. 

In fact, the new-found and pos- 
sibly over-exercised independence 
on the part of the consumer and 
his marked disinclination to buy 
have been turned into a real ad- 
vertising asset by some wise con- 
cerns, 

The Hudson Motor Company 
has caused turmoil in the auto- 
mobile world by reducing the sell- 
ing price of its closed car model 
to a point that represents only a 
nominal differential over the open 
variety. Of late, buyers have been 
showing a strong preference for 
closed cars but balked when they 
saw the wide difference in price. 
Hudson accepted the situation and 
beat the others in bowing to it as 
inevitable. 

H. Black & Company, makers 
of Wooltex garments, recognized 
that the women, as well as the 
manufacturer and retailer, should 
have something to say about what 
they wore. Accordingly, Wooltex 
is now in the midst of an adver- 
tising campaign encouraging the 
women who would wage war on 
fashion and offering garments 
that can be worn for more than 
one season. Presumably Wooltex 
would prefer to sell two suits to 
a woman in a year rather than 
one. “But if a woman’s state of 
mind is such that she refuses to 
buy any, why not let her have 
her own way to the extent of sell- 
ing her one? 

The people of Chicago decided 
they were paying too much for 
gas, and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission issued an order cutting 
the price. The gas company im- 
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mediately started-an advertising 
campaign in outdoor display and 
in newspapers, reminding people 
that gas cost less and telling 
them of additional ways in which 
they could use it economically. 
Through increased sales the com- 
pany expects to make enough ad- 
ditional profit to wipe out the loss 
caused by the reduction. 

People who buy. goods are, after 
all, the ones to be considered. 
They can be educated by adver- 
tising, but not forced—not now. 
An old fellow out West used to 
have as his motto: “If you can’t 
beat ’em, jine ’em.” Its applica- 
tion to certain aspects of the 
present advertising situation is 
obvious. 


Few will be dis- 
posed to contest 
the _ reductions 


New York which the Public 
Service Commis- 


Telephone aha rr 
sion as ordere 
Company the New York 


Telephone Company to make in its 
rates throughout the Empire State. 
The evidence adduced in the in- 
vestigation appears to justify the 
reduction, 

But it is difficult to understand 

why the Commission, in reporting 
its findings, found it necessary to 
lecture the telephone company for 
the pursuit of what to the prudent- 
minded seems to be far-sighted 
business policy. The wrath of the 
Commission has been incurred on 
two principal counts. First, it 
claims the company’s allowance 
for depreciation is too large. Sec- 
ond, it holds that the company’s 
business methods are too extrava- 
gant, particularly that its advertis- 
ing appropriation is unnecessarily 
high. 
As to the first charge, we can 
only say it is vastly better to 
charge off too much for deprecia- 
tion than to charge too little. Com- 
panies that make adequate allow- 
ances for depreciation in their ac- 
counting are so rare that when one 
is discovered it should be com- 
mended rather than scolded. It 
must be remembered that tele- 
phone equipment is peculiarly sub- 
ject to heavy depreciation. 

As to the second charge, it is 


Advertising 
and the 


INK Mar. 9,: 
too bad more of our public utilj 
ties are not “extravagantly m: 
aged.” Everything considered, ; 
New York Telephone Com; 
gives good service. Compare 
the service given by other utilities, 
the telephone service is excelie 
The telephone company suff. 
severely by outside managen« 
during the war. It has had 
maintain a rate of expansion { 
several years that would ha 
swamped many businesses. Des pj 
the many difficulties with which 
it has had to contend it 
maintained a dividend rate 
over eight per cent for years, 
“Extravagant” management made 
that possible, give us more 
travagance. As a matter of fac 
judged in the light of results, 
so-called extravagance was noth- 
ing more than good, level-hea 
business aggression. 

The Commission concedes 
advisability of some advertisir 
such as announcing changes 
equipment or character of services, 
but it does not believe that 
company should advertise to jus- 
tify rate increases, “to set forth 
‘attractiveness of empldyment” or 
“to market securities” to the pub- 
lic, unless the company is willing 
to draw on its surplus for the ex- 
penditure. In making that sug- 
gestion, we do not believe the 
Commission is on sound ground. 
Here again we believe results jus- 
tify the policy. The employment 
advertising, for example, is justi- 
fied because it enabled the com- 
pany to keep up its service during 
a period of labor scarcity. Adver- 
tising of this and every other 
nature should be charged to cur- 
rent earnings. As a rule, adver- 
tising should not be taken from 
surplus, unless it was set aside for 
that purpose or unless an emer- 
gency develops where drawing on 
surplus is unavoidable. It is cer- 
tainly better in certain cases to 
surplus for advertising than not 
advertise at all. 

We believe that the New Y: 
Telephone Company could easily 
show that its advertising has c 
tributed mightily to its success a: 
has helped to make possible 
service. it is giving. That is 
only justification it needs. 
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A Potent Medium 


The FORWARD is today prepared to accept re- 
sponsibility of introducing any new meritorious 
food product, dry goods or drug article in the 
Jewish Market. 


Five years of intensive merchandising effort in 
these lines have gained for us every experience 
necessary to successful. merchandising. 


To the advertiser with an eye on this vast and 
concentrated market of more than 3,000,000 popu- 
lation we offer a combination advertising- 
cooperative service which will assure him 
adequate distribution, dealer-cooperation and 
consumer-demand. 


Unlike other foreign language media, the 

FORWARD is a known quantity. Its circula- 

tion (now close to 200,000 daily) is approximately 

half the combined total circulation of all other 

” or Yiddish dailies published in this country, and its 
rate per milline 4% that of the combined total 


pub- 
illing 


Sak rate of the nine other Yiddish newspapers. 

ae Which makes the FORWARD the most Potent 
ound Medium for conveying a message, be it social, 
3 jus- intellectual, industrial or commercial. 

ment 

paved JEWISH DAILY 

uring 

dver- 


other 
cur- 
dver- 
from 
e tor 
“mer- 
ig on 
cer- 


“Gateway to the Jewish Market” 





175 East Broadway MEMBER 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
New York City A. B.C. Chicago, Ill. 
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Robinson Murray with 
Letterature Chocolate Company 


Robinson Murray, who was recently 
iW; IRAPHIC as Poe, with N. W. Ayer & Son, has become 
S\ virile as Voltaire sales manager and secretary of the 
c+ : ° Pennsylvania Chocolate Company, )itts 
| charming as burgh, Pa. He is also in charge of ad 
| Wordsworth vertising. 
Ld finished Dick. During the war, Mr. Murray held 
» finis' as LICK. the rank of captain, and received the 
ens—with a —— de Pe = — Service 
dash of Mark Twain—letters 7 Se = 
- Before the war he was advertising 
booklets folders, gems of writ- mqneger x Ge, ee Com =. 
. . e ‘ennsylvania ocolate om 
ing that pull business. pany has started a national advertising 
campaign for Zay-Tek Eatmors and 


° SO Rvi Almond bars. N. W. Ayer & Son now 
Continedtal Trust Bag Washinglow Di handle the account. 


Eastern Grape Growers 
Approve Advertising Plan 
In LOS ANGELES the Grape growers in New York, Ohio 

——— Michigan and Ontario—the Concord 

= j belt—at a meeting held in Bufialo 

N. Y., on March 2 approved a tenta 

tive plan for a newspaper advertising 
campaign. 

LEADS a faye mg The tentative proposal will be sub 

morning or evening, in circulation. mitted to associations in which the 


LEADS ALf. other daily papers growers are members for official action 


vertisi ins, . 1921. A meeting at which the plans will be 
os afvestiving gute, 155 we . — will be held in Buffalo during 


March. 








Covers the ey ose com- 
pletely. Many vertisers use T ° . 
it exclusively. New Gelatine Account for 


Vanderhoof & Co. 


lew ee The Atlantic Gelatine Company, Wo 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co. burn, Mass., has placed its advertising 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. account with Vanderhoof & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. A _ trade 
publication campaign is being planned 




















% Montgomery Ward Reports 
Sales Increase 


The 

aval inc ; Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
y . J < report sales of $5,784,685 in February 
1922, against $5,461,849 for the same 
month in 1921, an increase of 5.9! 


Cc, Knife” ws & per cent. 


A Trade-Winner 
and “Good Will” Builder INSPIRATION 


with a Record! 
WE are preparing a mo 


The “‘Key-Ring Knife” is the ° 
greatest little salesman in booklet for those in need of 


the U. S. A. A cracker-jack inspiration. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY! i h , 
Handy, serviceable, attractive To executives W Oo request It, 
It is helping some of America’s we will gladly send a compli- 
biggest concerns grow bigger mentary copy upon publica- 
Write for quantity prices, cir- tien. The edition will be 


culars, etc 10n 
limited. 


ae 118 BE. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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BARRITT & COMPANY 


Announce the appointment of 


DAN R. HINCKLEY 


As 
Copy and Production 
Manager 


Mr. Hinckley’s work with large ad- 
vertisers during the past fifteen years 
during has given him a wealth of experience 
and a thorough understanding of 


for 
campaign production in all its phases 


, Wo 
rtising 


npany, His keen insight into the problems 
oa cf distribution, and his ability to 
™ ; create effective merchandising plans 
will further strengthen this impor- 


tant branch of our service 


LS 


BARRITT 6 COMPANY 


Advertising: Merchandising - Sales A nalysis 
220 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO: ILLINOIS 
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Extension Magazine Readers Built Churches 
Wherever Dots Are Shown on This Map 


The loyalty of Extension Magazine readers is easily visualized 
by a glance at this map. Each dot represents a church building 
erected with money donated by Extension Magazine reacers 
The appeals showing the necessity of churches in these places 
appeared only in Extension Magazine. Two thousand and seventy- 
four of these church buildings have been erected. 
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Such Loyalty to Extension Magazine Means Much to Advertisers 


Since the establishment of The Catholic Church Extensio1 
Society of the U. S. A., which owns and controls Extensio1 
Magazine, $4,692,701.58 has been contributed by its readers t 
help its Home Missionary Work. 

The appeal to Buy is always stronger than the appeal to Give 
The free will gifts of these millions of dollars prove two things: 
First, that Extension Magazine readers have money. Second 
that they read the Magazine thoroughly. 

These two facts are the best evidence to show the value oi 
Extension Magazine to advertisers. More than 95% of our 
advertisers are non-Catholic, using Extension Magazine oul) 
because it pays. 

Give Extension Magazine a chance to prove its value to you. 


Circulation 200,000 Guaranteed—$1.50 per agate line 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 





advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews. 
Arvantic Monthly 
World’s Work 
Harper’s 
x 
Century 
St. Nicholas 
B 
Current Opinion ......... 
Wide Week... ccccccesees 2 


Everybody’s 


Solumns 
American occa 
Physical Culture 
Red Book 
Photoplay 
True Story 
Cosmopolitan 
Motion Picture Magazine. . 
Metropolitan 


American Boy 

Asia 

Hearst’s International 
Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 

Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal... . 
Harper’s Basar ..........255 
Pictorial Review .-212 
Woman’s Home Comp..... 244 
Good Housekeeping 
DAME Saw dsaecveresees 137 
Delineator 
Designer 
Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s World 
Holiand’s 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 
People’s Home Journal.... 
Fashionable Dress ........ 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s Magazine ........ 
Today’s Housewife ....... 35 


Lines 
29,029 
24,336 
22,792 
19,863 
16,716 
12,733 

7,602 

7,553 

7,504 

6,104 

3,122 

2,973 

2,621 


Lines 
32,264 
31,080 
20,681 
16,401 
16,024 
15,385 
13,461 
12,826 
12,546 
10,161 
10,014 
10,005 

9,800 

6,544 

4,497 








FORBES 


In a New Size 


With the April 15th issue, 
Forbes Magazine adopts 
a new size—the same as 
that of Literary Digest. 


Advertisers will find 
Forbes in its new size to 
be even a better and more 
responsive medium. 


Executive Circulation 


Advertisers seeking executive 
circulation find a-concentrated 
audience in Forbes readers. 
Circulation is sold only on 
editorial content. We cover 
business from the manage- 
ment, economic, financial and 
human standpoint. 


A. B. C. Audit 


Advertising is sold subject to 
an A.B.C. Audit, for Forbes 
is now an accepted applicant 
in the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 


Business Is Good 


March 18th issue now on the 
press is one of the biggest 
and best. 


New Rate Card on Request 


FORBES 


WALTER DREY 
Vice-Pres. and Ady. Director 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Western ag. 9 New Baal, A Od, 9 
H. 8. IRVING FRANK H. BURNS 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Little Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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New Haven, Connecticut 


During 1921 


National 
Advertisers 


used more space in the 
‘““REGISTER” than in ALL 
other New Haven papers 
combined! 





SUMMARY 
Compiled by De Lisser Bros. 
Lines: 
2,039,648 
853,723 
771,671 
384,200 


REGISTER 
Second paper 
Third 


Fourth 


paper 
paper 


A Register LEAD of more than 
One Million Lines over the second 
paper. And more than thirty 
thousand lines LEAD over ALL 
others COMBINED! 


Circulation 
for the Six Months ending 
Sept. 30, 1921 
REGISTER 


Times-Leader 
Journal-Courier 


and The Register’s circulation is 
steadily growing. 


More than 32,000 people, 
night, now Buy the “Register.” 


every 


Register’s City-Circulation alone is 
many thousands more than the 
Entire circulation of any other 
New Haven paper. 


New Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYIN(: 

GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


Columns Lin 


House & Garden.......... 322 $1, 
‘Town & Country (2 issues)277 46,6 
Motor ...... 5 44,6 
Popular Mechanics ...... 36, 
Country Life ..... 5 36,2 
Vanity Fair .... 02 31,934 
System .. 30,5 
Radio News 29,5-4 
Arts & Decoration .......175 29,4 
House Beautiful 

Normal Instructor........ f 
Science & Invention 

Field & Stream 

Garden Magazine 

Popular Science Monthly.. 
Outers’-Recreation 

National Sportsman 

Outdoor Life .. 

Theatre 

Motor Life .. , 

Forest & Stream.. 
Scientific American 
Extension Magazine 
Illustrated World 
Association Men 

Rotarian 

McClure’s 

Outing 


Do CO 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns 
MacLean’s (2 Feb. issues) .158 
Home Journal. .136 

Everywoman’s World 

Western Home Mo. (Feb.) 82 
Canadian Magazine ...... 50 
La Canadienne 46 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 53 


Canadian 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 

FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 

February 1-6 Columns Line 
Saturday Evening Post. .238 
Digest — oo we 
Weekly ..... 40 


Literary 
American 
Forbes’ 
Christian Herald ... 
Collier’s 

American Legion Weekly 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 
Independent & W’kly Rev. 2 
Outlook 

Life 

Youth’s Companion ... 
Nation 
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Rate Increase 


The present rate in PHYSICAL CULTURE is 
based on 200,000 Circulation. We have been cir- 
culating from 35 to 50 thousand more than that for 
the past few months. The April print order is 
310,000 Copies 

The steady increase in service which PHYSICAL 
CULTURE is giving has made it necessary to adjust 
our rate to conform to the increased circulation. 
The charge, therefore, for advertising space in 
PHYSICAL CULTURE beginning with the Octo- 
ber, 1922, issue will be $1.85 a line and $625.00 
a page. 

But you can get space with us now at the $1.50 a 
line and $500.00 a page rate. That’s value—real 
value—a value that you can take advantage of be- 
tween now and October. 

Get this—The May PHYSICAL CULTURE 
will be published on the first day of “National 
Physical Culture Week,” and we have enough faith 
in the general and widespread interest in this move- 
ment to make our edition for May 


350,000 Copies 
a special bonus for that one issue of 750,000 copies 
above our guarantee. Forms close March 20th. 
Out May Ist. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine that makes good on Keyed Advertising” 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
W. Cc. W. DURAND 
Advertising Director 


CHAS. H. SHATTUCK METZ B. HAYES 
Western Manager New England Manager 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Columns Lines 
New Republic 1,984 
Judge 1,951 
Churchman 1,866 
Leslie’s 1,237 


February 7-13 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..277 47,140 
Literary Digest 13,574 
American Weekly 9,667 
Forbes’ 6,978 
American Legion Weekly 36 5,175 
Outlook 35 5,120 
Collier’s 4,014 
Nation 2 3,709 


Independent W’kly Rev.. 25 3,70r 


Life 3,078 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) .. 14 2,951 
Christian Herald 2,880 
Leslie’s 2,524 
New Republic 2,425 
Youth’s Companion .... 1,970 
Judge 1,748 
Churchman 1,515 


February 14-20 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..263 . 44,728 
American Weekly 5 16,126 
Literary Digest 13,584 
Christian Herald { 6,800 
Independent W’kly & Rev. 5,273 
Outlook 5,233 
American Legion Weekly 3 4,575 
New Republic 3,087 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 1: 3,057 
Nation 2,827 
Collier’s § 2,682 
Youth’s Companion .... 1; 2,302 
Life i 1,860 
Churchman 1,585 
Leslie’s 1,405 

388 


February 21-28 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..232 39,589 
Literary Digest 14,813 
American Weekly 39 10,772 
Outlook 5,948 
Independent & W’kly Rev. 2 4,147 
American Legion Weekly 25 3,671 
New Republic 3,307 
Christian Herald ....... 1 3,060 
Collier’s ‘a 2,776 
Youth’s Companion .... 2,408 
Life 2,382 
Nation 2,338 
Churchman 3 1,950 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 1,932 
Leslie’s 1,764 


727 


Totals for February Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.1011 172,028 
Literary Digest 352 53.681 
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Columns Lin+s 
American Weekly 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
American Legion Weekly .122 
Independent & W’kly Rev.116 
Forbes’ 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 

Nation 

New Republic 

Life 

Youth’s Companion 

Leslie’s 6,93 

Churchman 6.916 
4,814 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
Columns Lines 
- Vogue (2 issues) 3 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. .436 
- House & Garden...... 322 
Town & Country (2 is.)277 
SO a eer 
- Harper’s Bazar .......25 
. Pictorial Review ......2 1 

. Woman’s Home Comp..2 

. Good Housekeeping. . . . 266 
. Popular Mech. (pg.)..163 
- Counter. Life. .........088 
. American 
. Vanity Fair 
. Physical Culture 
Be ST ee 
. Radio News 
. Arts & Decoration....175 
. Review of Rev. (pg.).129 
. MacLean’s (2 Feb. is.) 158 
CC rere rs 137 
. House Beautiful 

2. Delineator 
. Atlantic Monthly (pg.) 108 
. Canadian Home Jour. 136 
. Normal Instructor ...136 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


to & 0 


H. G. Lord Leaves 


N. W. Ayer & Son 
H. G. Lerd has resigned from t 
copy staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, : 
is making arrangements for the mat 
facture of a mechanical device alli 
to the automotive industry which 
has invented, 


} 


Otto Kleppner with 
Prentice-Hall 


Otto Kleppner, formerly with 
Alfred Austin Advertising Agen 
New York, has been appointed ativ: 
tising manager for Prentice-Hall, I: 
New York publishers. 
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From “‘Peacock Alley,’’? a Metro Picture 


Are you closing your 
screen-made prospects? 


“Yanci watched Mae Murray swirl through 
splendidly imagined vistas . . . she calculated 
the cost of the apartment . . . 

**She rejoiced in the beauty of Mae Murray’s 
clothes and furs, her gorgeous hats, her short- 
seeming French shoes.” 

—F. Scott Fitzgerald, “The Popular Girl,” 

The Saturday Evening Post, February 18, 1922. 


Who more deftly than Fitzgerald can reveal those 
hidden springs of instincts, habits and impulse that 
set in motion the lovely mechanism of the Lady Who 
Reads Your Advertisements? 

All across the country tonight “popular girls” are 
catching these stimulating suggestions from the silver 
screen—probably for the things you sell, too. 

Are you identifying your product by name for 
them? 

The best way, of course, is through the photoplay 
followers’ favorite magazine—. 


PHOTOPLAY 


James R. Quirk, Publisher 
C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 
25 W. 45th St., New York 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
MARCH ADVERTISING 
GENERAL 


American 

kKeview of Keviews 
thysical Culture 
World's Work 

Ked Book 
Cosmopoinan 
Auantic Monthly 
tiarper’s 

Sunset 

Scribner’s 
hotoplay 
Metropolitan 
American Boy 
tiearst’s International 
Motion Picture Magazine.... 
Century 

Boys’ Life 

St. Nicholas 
McClure’s 
kverybody’s 
Munsey’s 

Boys’ Magazine 
Current Opinion 


MAGAZINES 

iyéZl 1920 
36,809 72,271 
28,854 30,351 
29,283 32,318 
25,025 36,960 
2/,4226 $9,413 
21,508 20,183 
21,434 27,501 
19,196 20,936 
20,033 
17,899 
18,135 
14,351 
12,791 
12,251 


10,388 


x 
14,234 
9,741 
7,392 


*8,288 *3,741 





336,860 


*New size. xIssue omitted. 


387,954 581,797 


+Three-year Total. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) 75,236 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... 5 
Pictorial Review 

Woman’s Home Companion. 
Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 

Delineator 

tDesigner & Woman’s Mag. . 
McCall’s 

Modern Priscilla 

People’s Home Journal 

Woman's World 

People’s Popular Monthly... 
Mother’s Magazine 

Needlecraft 


— 473,204 
*New size. 


80,203 157,059 
*68,975 
37,498 
54,677 


*10,542 


496,278 


+Two magazines now combined. 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


Town & Country 

System 

Country 

Popular Mechanics 

House & Garden 

Vanity Fair 

Scientific American 

Popular Science Monthly.... 
House Beautiful 

Theatre 
Field and 
National 
Outers’ 
Outdoor 
Outing 


"7, 545 
18,300 


Stream 
Sportsman 
Recreation 
Life 


51,771 
38,244 
44,010 
39,109 
38,030 
28,532 

x13,999 
15,639 
22,880 

*16,432 
15,873 
12,420 
11,812 


53,325 
x38,340 


4,474 





—— 363,522 
*New size. §2 issues. 
Saturday Evening Post 72,028 
Literary Digest 

Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Leslie’s 

Christian Herald 
Outlook . 


+3 weekly issues. 


WEEKLIES (4 February 
1 202,620 


363,383 537,041 

x4 weekly 

issues) 
306.818 
149, 628 
74,098 
27,758 
37,591 
40,648 
30.040 


14,790 28,028 





*New size. 341,739 


407,211 694,609 


issues. 


2,504 


387,510 


99,601 
68,636 
53,376 
41,706 
36,892 
40,605 


8,011 


500,5 30 


$59,146 
60,526 
35,784 
36,143 
24,454 
32,301 
$43,174 
20,446 
11,524 
11,760 
11,583 
9,946 


+5 weekly 


217,418 
137,312 
54,291 
8,005 
39,009 
24,316 
23,560 
20,564 


524,385 


Totals 
180,13 


1,694,121 


412,099 
316,170 


issues. 


898,884 
414,293 
165,693 
116.274 
105.045 
99,162 
95,217 
73,376 


1,967,944 





GRAND TOTALS..... 1,515,325 


1,654,826 2,626,970 


1,789,051 


7,586,172 
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Institutional Advertising 


THE ATLANTIC:MONTHLY 


PRINTERS’ INK 


What is it but self-praise? Every 
manufacturer puts a little of this 
solvent into his advertising. Even 
on labels, you will find super- 
latives. Buta national advertiser 
who tells the tale of his product 
in The Atlantic Monthly does not 
have to embellish his good name. 


The Atlantic Monthly is a great 
National Institution—read by a 
large number of representative 
citizens. Therefore, the appeal 
of every advertisement in this 
publication is intensified. 


The picture only looks its best in 


an appropriate frame. That is 
also true of advertising. 


One of the Quality Group 


eee ee 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NE of the Schoolmaster’s re- 

cent lectures had to do with 
the personalizing of letters. The 
practice of certain organizations 
requiring that all correspondence 
be addressed to the company, not 
to individuals, was commented on. 
The opinion was expressed that 
this policy was not conducive to 
friendly business correspondence 
and the building up of good-will 
by mail. 

Evidently at least one member 
of the Class concurs in this view, 
for he writes: : 

“A man, in dealing with a firm, 
likes to feel that he is doing busi- 
ness with human beings, not an 
abstract thing called ‘The Com- 
pany.’ He likes to feel that at 
least one man in the organization 
with which he is doing business 
knows of his particular conditions 
and needs and personally takes 
care of his orders, complaints and 
correspondence. Whether he has 
ever seen the man or not, after 
having had considerable corre- 
spondence with this same person 
in the firm (assuming that the 
latter is a ‘real’ letter writer), he 
is bound to feel that he has a 
friend in the organization, and that 
feeling is certainly going to build 
up good-will and sales. 

“What I advocate is this — put 
the correspondent’s picture on the 
letterhead. By this I do not 
mean to have the photograph dom- 
inate the letterhead by any means. 
I would suggest the regular com- 
pany letterhead, and possibly down 
in the left-hand corner a small, 
tipped-in photograph or even a 
half-tone reproduction, of the 
correspondent, registering his 
most friendly and cordial expres- 
sion. Perhaps under the photo- 
graph the correspondent’s signa- 
ture is reproduced. 

“Obviously, the reason behind 
the use of the correspondent’s 
photograph on the letterhead is 
that the reader of the letter can 
actually look at the man who is 
talking to him through the letter. 


If a statement in the letter would 
otherwise sound harsh to the 
reader, the smiling photograph 
tells him that it is not so in- 
tended. I believe that everything 
said in the photo-letter will have 
a more pointed and _ personal 
meaning. At best, a letter is only 
a substitute for the personal 
terview. We are told to write as 
we would talk, and this photo- 
letter carries the personal inter- 
view idea one step farther. 

“T am sure that everyone who 
has had correspondence with a 
certain individual and has never 
seen him, wonders quite often 
what sort of looking duffer he is, 
and there would certainly be con- 
siderable interest attached to a 
photograph which might fall into 
his hands. On the other hand, if 
you are acquainted with the letter 
writer, you will have all th: 
stronger feeling of the personal 
meeting, upon sight of his photo- 
graph on the letterhead. 

“T believe that this photo-letter 
idea would have an excellent re- 
action on the correspondent him 
self, and be a strong incentive for 
the writing of ‘Better Letters.’ 
No man would be so apt to writ 
slovenly letters which are not onl 
to be signed with his signature but 
with his photograph. He would 
be more constrained to write as 
he talked. Certainly, stereotyped 
phrases and meaningless business 
jargons would have no place on 
a photograph-letter, but the man 
who can write real ‘he-man’ talk 
can certainly make his letters th 
stronger by the use of the photo- 
graph as explained above. 

“A fellow’s photograph should 
be tried out on the dog before it 
is placed on a letterhead. No 
Arrow Collar men nor grouchy 
looking individuals should look 
out at the reader of the letter to 
scare away business; but ther 
chances are such fellows couldn’t 
write good letters on any sort of 


letterheads.” 
. * * * 
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OUR trudeeiavhs, the name of product, above” 4 
Your dealer's door in the form p Flexiume Electr sy. 
ign, “ties” your advertising right to the place where 
roduc ie is for sale. ene 7 iets, Sign. ie ae import-,_; ths 
bee in ee ot It changes the desire '".’ 
te pent protect Hehe: 4 : “Here is that ad- 
vertised b rand you have read re waite. 
Flexlumes are the ramet Wisk xe Cece Dae 
glass letters, all #359 gree 
signs as wel] as n .% 
distance, lowest = 
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Exceptional 
Opportunity for 
Account Executive 


An exceptional opportunity 
is offered to an account exec- 
utive who is making good. 


The agency which has this 
opportunity to offer is already 
doing a business of $2,000,000 
and is thoroughly equipped to 
render a complete merchan- 
dising and advertising service 
to any class of account. 

It wishes to add an excep- 
tional ‘‘ he’’ man to its staff. 
All replies will be kept 
strictly confidential. Address 
‘*L. A.,’’ Box 179, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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The Schoolmaster recalls 
one thing that annoyed E]! 
Hubbard more than most ot 
was to have some self-impor 
person, seated next to him 
banquet, ask him where 
Aurora really is. Everybody 
comes from a small town sl 
this feeling with the wh 
“Fra” at some time or ot 
though for the most part we 
fess not to be annoyed when 
are asked to say _ specifica 
where our home town is or 
it is pronounced or how far 
from some ,other place that is 
neither so big nor so important 
This is only a personal ani 
ance when we are sojourning 
some large city like New \ 
Boston or Chicago. Then 
either get accustomed to hea 
the question, and learn to swall 
our annoyance, or we anticipat 
the ignorance of the other 
and add a direction or explana- 
tory note to the name— like, 
“Painted Post—it’s on the Eri 
near Elmira.” 











Plans 


Copy - 
Merchandising 


In seven years with two of the 
largest agencies I have proved 


my worth in phase of 


agency service. 


every 


I have created copy you have 
labeled excellent—that sold the 
public. 


As member of Plan or Control 
Board I have developed cam- 
paigns, devised merchandising 
schemes and successfully linked 
the two together. As account 
executive I sold them to the 
client and piloted them to success. 


Fast but not slipshod, young 
but not all-wise. A sound think- 
ing business man used to meas- 
uring costs. 


Pleasing personality, good ad- 
dress, able to meet big men. 
Splendid past record. I shall 
bring any agency strength and 
vision in both production and 
contact work. 


Christian. Age 33. Graduate 
eivil engineer. Address “E. S.,” 
Box 180, Printers’ Ink. 





The readers of Koon’s List or Ralnoat 
MAGAZINBDS earned 


$2,773,000,000 


last year. This List reaches 75% of all of the 
railroad men in the United States. The rail 
road family consists of ten million men, womer 
and children. If you are interested in this 
field and want to reach these people you ¢ 

do so through old, established magazines 

cially edited for railroad men and women 
National advertisers of all kinds and of course 
all of the mail-order advertisers use them 
steadily. Send for Rate & Data Folder giving 
survey of Field. 

List 


Koch’s 
of Railroad 
Magazines 


People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
§12 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








NTELLIGENCE and taste are 
elements that contribute quite 
as muchas mechanical knowledge 
to the production of finer printing 


357 W 36ST - L’acre2440 
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We need a Man 


for layout, typography and visuali- 
zation for a national food account. 
This man must see the bigness of 
simple things and consequently be 
able to see big things simply. 

He must be willing and able to keep 
his ideas continuously sold. 

The work is important and ade- 
quately paid. 

We shall be very glad to hear from 
the man who understands these 
conditions. Address “E. T.,” Box 
170, care of Printer’s Ink. 


lc AAA ae ORT iti eb Tat Pn «Mees . 


Seats’, 


enevenescaeneenoeucaneosenaeeny 





Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The mat fa} Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
en, women | 18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 

tines spe 
J women 








_ Printing 21,000 Daily 

| Flat Commercial rates 6! ets. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 

| Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


| 
| 
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WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


ASK The Search- Light 


Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive —. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, NewYork. [Ed .. in-Chief 





COPY WRITER who speaks the tongue of 
every class, but especially the great middle 
class; one who has personally bought and sold 
everything from goats’ milk to exquisite 
curios, and who puts an intensely human 
note into her copy wants an opportunity. 
Her advertising experience is limited, but her 
business experience is exceptionally valuable 
and her education and social training unusu 
ally wide for a woman—even in this day. 
She has lived in Europe and the Orient 
er sales letters sell anything from stove 
polish to pianos and bonds. She looks her 
age; nationality, Irish ; salary depends upon 
opportunity. Address “S. F.,’" Box 171 ae I 


Cheaper 
2-Color 
Printing 


For long runs of two-color two- 

side catalog and book work, use 

a machine built for the purpose. 
We have for sale surplus capacity of new 
Cottrell web rotary magazine press, de- 
livering sheet 24% in.x 35 %in. Finest 
color work at cost far below any flat-bed 


equipment Investigation would cost 
nothing and might save you a lot. 


Address “ R, ” Printers’ Ink 





ART 


DIRECTOR 
A ND 

oughly 
production in detail 
and the creation of every 
type of advertising illustra- 
tion and design, desires 
Eastern agency connection. 


thor- 
with 


layout man, 
familiar 
every 


Salary $5,000 


Address 
“B. N.,” Box 177, Printers’ Ink 
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It is not possibie to do this 
however, for the man who picks 
up our advertisement in a maga 
zine. He may read our addres 
as Painted Post, N. Y., and may 
never have heard of Painted Post 
The town. means nothing to him 
but it sounds remote. If onl 
somebody would whisper in his 
ear “Look it up on the map” or 
“ask somebody — most every! 
knows but you,” he might be in 
clined to send us an order, cal 
us on the telephone or run out 
to see us. But “Painted Post’ 
he thinks; “that’s probably at th 
other end of the State. It will 
take a month to get a reply from 
that place.” Before he has tim 
to look it up or ask somebody 
his eye is attracted to another 
advertisement and it never comes 
back. How simple the whole mat- 
ter might have been settled if be- 
neath the address, “Painted Post,” 
we had printed in parentheses ir 
small type “18 miles from Elmira.” 

The Schoolmaster received a 
letter recently from Joseph H. 
Dodson, the Bird Man of Kan 
kakee, Ill, and up at the top of 
his letterhead, directly under th 
name “Kankakee,” were the words 
“Kankakee is near Chicago.” Now, 
Kankakee is a good-sized town of 
nearly 20,000 population, and most 
people have heard of it and know 
it is in Illinois. But if they have 
never been there and have only 
map acquaintance with the State, 
they may think it is somewhere 
in the extreme southern part. To 
read that Kankakee is near Chi- 
cago suggests at once how to get 
there, and if Dodson’s correspon- 
dent occasionally does go to Chi- 
cago, the matter of a visit is at 
once settled. 

- * * * 


There are many other ways in 
which advertisers may put. this 
selfsame idea to work. 

A concern in the mail-order 
business experienced difficulty on 
account of its location in a town 
that is fairly well known in the 
Middle West, but is not so well 
known in the East, West and 
South. When this concern went 
into business its customers were 
located principally. in its own and 
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adjoining States. Distance was 
then no buying obstacle, but when 
the company extended its opera- 
tions to States farther away, it 
begai to encounter the objection 
from some customers that they 
would prefer to purchase nearer 
home. 

This company used two forms 
of letterheads, consequently. Upon 
one the following words were 
printed beneath rad name of the 
town, “Only thirty miles from 
Omaha.” This vote was used in 
all correspondence with customers 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
lowa, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas; where geographical loca- 
tion and proximity to Omaha, a 
convenient shipping centre, was: a 
sales argument. For correspon- 
dents outside of the territory de- 
scribed another letterhead was 
used upon which the following 
words were printed beneath the 
name of the town: “If quality and 
low prices are more important to 
you than distance, you can save 
money by sending us your or- 
ders. We are no farther away 
than your mail box.” 

In advertising and selling it is 
always best to present a sales talk 
so that it takes hold of an obvi- 
ous objection right at the start 
and turns it quickly into an ad- 
vantage. 


The Coca-Cola Company reports net 
sales of $28,464,599 for the year ending 
December 31, 1921. Net income after 
charges and Federal taxes is reported 
as $2,345,990. 
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“LIKE A SHOT IN THE DARK” 
—W. H. Heatn, P. 1., 2/16, P. 134 
He continues : ——— to get up @ news 
paper campaign send it out te this 
city or that Btote. with no methodical, 
first-hand knowledge of what and how those 
peoples buy, is a risky piece of business.’ 
Commonsense reasoning. We're natives of 
N. H. Service Folder on request. 
Albert Advertising Service, 
%3 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 











Est. 1873 A. B.C. CHICAGO 
wis, over - me co! aioe 
the t roducing 


> cohen centers the ye 
Lumberman effectively 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 








THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OF NEW YORK 


and how to reach it 100%. Repair Shops, 

Service Stations, Fleet Owners, Accessory 

Dealers—all of this great Metropolitan 

Trade, the wealthiest market in the world. 

Drop me a line for information. 
FRANK M. DAMPMAN 

98 Park Place, New York City 

















$1000. 


WILL BUY a monthly publica- 
tion which though still in embryo 
has contracts for advertising 
and contractual arrangement 
assuring distribution through 
rooms of eleven well-known 


New York hotels. 
Presents excellent opportunity. 


ADDRESS 


X. Y.Z., Box 172, care of 
Printers’ Ink 

















plete Malling Service 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
Providence Worcester 


Rarkel News 
1 Monthly Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5% 10 8522 MERCHANDISE 
ve you FF aaa that can be retailed 


What have 
from Se to $5 
on merchandising and 


Gilad to work with you on 

an ge HR “cree We reach only well- 
rat 

458 RROADWAY. NEW YORK cry 


Export Necessity — 
Trained Man Available 


The export field is vital today to Ameri- 
can exporters. Coupled with it and no 
less important is necessity for men 
trained in American ways and capable 
of imbibing American trading policies. 
A man who is capable of filling require- 
ments, trained in Advertising and Sales 
Promotion work and in using such work 
most economically, seeks opportunity. 
At present holds responsible post and 
will give reasons for leaving. Write 
“Export,” Box 176, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Direct Mail Advertising |. Lorilard’s Profits 


Reduces cost of selling. Company, tobacco manufacturer, { 
8 the year ended December 31, 1921, wer 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published $7,616,545.48, after deducting all c 
monthly, tells how to write Sales- and expenses of operation, including 
Producing Letters, Circulars, Booklets, serve for excess profit and income 
House Magazines. Current copy 25c. Among the company’s liabilities 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. its financial statement is liste 
item “Reserves for advertising 

POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St, N. Y. | taxes, etc.” $3.510380.24.* 
marks, brands, etc.,” are given a 
For Subscriptions, for tion of $21,137,927.24 in the ass« 
Renewals, Classified 

and Special Offers |. E. Lutz 
Pallen’s “Master” Mail Order Device : or ere ee 
pulls a higher percentage of cash re George E, Anderson, formerly 
turns than any other method known. Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago, 
Write for samples and prices. tising agency, is now with J. E 
newspaper representative, Chicag 
Anderson was with the Charles H 
Co, and the Sales Service Co. 
” - he joined Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Printing Salesman ccna 

. I’. E. Damm Speaks 

large printing house offers real opportunity 


ee ° 
to young man with a knowledge of book Harvard University 
and catalog manufacturing, selling experi — ’ . 
ence not so important as a knowledge of Theodore E. Damm of the 
this business. Pleasing personality and a Richards Co. spoke before two 














G. E. Anderson Joins 











ses 


; 4. Clas 
desire to make good essential. Salary basis. of the marketing group of Harvard 


University’s Graduate School of Bus 
ness last Friday. Mr. Damm spol 
advertising agency organization 
business research work. 


la B. Eddy- Added to Western Territory of 
111 Broadway The Automobilist 
ew)York City Arthur A. Baldwin, Western manage 


for The Automobilist, Boston, has taker 
Advertising The erection! watte, 0 ext over the representation of that publica 
Counsel knowledee of his market. tion in the State of Michigan. Mr 
Ask me about it. } meio headquarters will remai 

hicago, 


Madison Square P. O. Box 65, N. Y. C. 























d was ADVERTISING 
composition EXECUTIVE 

by a personnel specially adapted to the 
interpretation of layouts. Day & night. —seeks 


GARAMOND PRESS INC oft 
357 W 36StN Y : Longacre 2440-41 connection 





with manufacturer or agenc) 
Eleven years as advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales executiv 
Four years as agency executiv 





Well trained in market analysis 
ning—copy—mechanical and administra 
tive details and contact. Have selected 
trained and directed salesmen and 
fice employees. Have written extensively 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SER on management subjects Good re 
Dept. 12, 422 8, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, Thirty-six years of age and mar: 
— T. C.,” Box 178, care of Printers’ Ink 


“GIBBONS Knows ONC) e 


can refe 
ORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPEG 
— oo —————- 720 He 
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ste th Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
4 Ie each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR You 
f Harris- Dibble Bulletin. 
ladison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
sents some good publishing oppor- 





> You Represented in 1 Denver? 
- l ited number of trade paper pub- 
s can make desirable connections 
( i. or advertising—by writing 
Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 


Reputable German Manufacturer Print- 
ers’ Colors, Sealing Wax, is seeking 

nsible American representative. An- 
swer by letter. American Merchants Ship- 
ng & Forwarding Co., 147 Fourth Ave. 


Want an offer on Vol. XCII to CXVI, 
Incl., P. I. Weekly—Not bound, 17 
mplete; 16 numbers missing in 8 vol- 
umes A. C. Block, 3510 Olive Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. F.O.B,. Kansas City. 























Do you want someone to sell your 
advertising space? 
iblishers’ representatives covering 
tory: Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
incinnati and St. Louis and _= sur- 
nding, open for a couple of addi- 
publications. We are selling 
space for others and can do it for 
Address Box 672, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 

To Publishers 
We are handling three publications 
| territory east of Chicago. 
you have a live proposition and want 
ve, hard hitting representation in any 
r all of this territory and will pay a 
1-while commission with small 
awing account toward traveling ex- 
penses, ete., address Box 673, care of 

Printe rs’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


~ PACIFIC COAST CONNECTION? 
\ young and growing advertising agency 
in San Francisco would like to get in 
touch with Eastern Agency desiring rep- 
resentation on the Coast. We are en- 
tirely self-supporting although not yet 
recognized. oth principals have had 
wide agency experience. We are in a 
position to make market investigations, 
advise on media and give sound advice 
on Coast conditions. We should like 
to correspond with some agency that 
could make use of service of this kind, 
after which it may be possible to make 
a connection of one sort or another. We 
can refer to larger agencies in this city. 
Farquhar & Seid, Inc., 
720 Hearst Building, San Francisco. 























FOR SALE—16-page Duplex Tubular 
Plate Press, drive, control system, 
curved stereotyping machinery. Now 
running. A-1 condition. The Register, 
Danville, Va. 
Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, 
New York City 


HIGH CLASS 


PHOTO ENGRAVING HOUSE 


operating day and night, desires to 
connect with Publisher or Agency 
using a large volume of PHOTO 
ENGRAVINGS. An interesting 
proposition will be made to those 
interested. Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An enthusiast on 
Wells’ “Outline of History” who 
can manage a countrywide agents’ 
sale, training agents intensively to 
know and sell this book. An en- 
tirely new form and layout, spe- 
cially suited to agents’ sale, of the 
most extraordinary book of this 
generation. Address, stating age, 
experience and any conviction the 
writer has to selling the “Outline 
of History.” Address W. M., 
P. O. Box 43, Station D, New 
York City. 














HELP WANTED 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
Wideawake hustler who can write good 
ads and letters—one who has some 
executive ability and can develop into 
a live sales manager. An _ excellent 
future is open to such a man in a 
small, fast-growing business. Give full 
particulars, stating age, experience, and 
salary willing to start for. Box 683, P. I 
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PHOTO RETOUCHER—Experienced air 
brush man on commercial photographs 
for advertising reproduction. Write, stat 
ing experience, salary, whether married 
or single. ART-AD STUDIO, 304-5 Bird 
Building, Mansfield, Ohio. 





Advertising representatives for WIN 
DOW DISPLAY REPORTER needed 
in several large cities, Only journal of 
its kind for small merchants. Liberal 
commission basis. Subscription solici 
tors also wanted. Ernest Dench, Sheeps- 
head Bay, > 





An Eastern newspaper wants a circu- 
lation manager experienced in handling 
circulation through dealers. Don’t want 
applications from ambitious beginners. 
A good opening for a real producer of 
several years’ successful experience. 
Address Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 





* COMMERCIAL ARTIST 

There is an opening in an Eastern city 
for a first-class Commercial Artist, who 
is pretty good at nearly everything-—but 
with a particular knack for splendid lay- 
out ideas and good, dashing lettering. 

Send samples, which will be carefully 
handled and returned, and give idea of 
salary. Address Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER WANTED 
Young man, 24 to 30, who has had 
enough training and now wants a real 
opportunity. 

rimarily must be able to write strong, 
clear, compelling copy. 

Experience of this sort desirable: 
Promoting sales to dealers, or 
Agency copy writing or 
Producing Direct Mail material. 

The important thing is to be able to pro- 
duce real copy. 

Pay, $40 to $60, depending on the 
man and his training. 

The Future ‘is in plain 
plete responsibility for copy 
as soon as ability is proved. 

Location, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Write completely, give 
training, record. Send photo 

Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 


sight—com- 
production 


education, 
if possible. 








COPY MAN 


Experienced in copy and sales 
for successful patent medicine 
house—known nationally for over 
30 years. State experience, pres- 
ent position and other facts that 
will impress us with your fitness. 


We want a man for a position 
and not for a job. Salary to 
fit the man. 


Address Box 678, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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WANTED — Capable 
handle sales of a fine announcemen 
line. Someone with selling experienc 
in paper line preferred. A good oppor 
tunity for the right party. Box 677 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


House-organs, folders, booklets, ete, 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can tak: 
additional work. High-class; prom 
delivery, close co-operation. STRY\ KER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 10 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Detail Man—21, varied agency exper 
ence, mail order, general, direct-by mail 
good knowledge printing, type, paper 
layouts, junior copy, stenographer, secre 
tary. Box 691% Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man, young in business 
well educated, original, executive ability 
desires connection assisting advertisin 
manager or opportunity to an Ww th 
progressive on a 675, P. | 


young man « 




















EXPERIENCED, TAYOUTS, FIG 
URES, ETC., NEWSPAPER, MAGA 
ZINE OR AGENCY. WRITE FOR DE 
TAILS. BOX 674, PRINTERS’ INK 


CARTOONIST 


and experienced advertising assistant 
References present employers (nationa 
advertisers). Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency or Manufacturer—Thorough! 
seasoned advertising manager seeks bet 
terment. Mail order expert, dealer p: 
motion. House organs, copy, layout 
Anywhere. Box 687, Printers’ In) 


Commercial Artist 


desires part-time or free-lance work 
Assistant to artist considered. 
A. Buchardt, 25 Broadway, New York 


Woman with administrative ability wit 
experience as manager of printing hus 
ness, dealing with clients, handling copy 
layout and productian, desires executiv 
position in or near New York City. Box 
690, care of Printers’ Ink. 


THIS SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 

















has a record of obtaining distributio 
in difficult markets. He is now 
employed, but seeks a connection wit! 
company anxious for new — 
His experience covers direct-mail selli: 
advertising production and sales or 
ganization work of a character that is 
reflected by actual and profitable 1 
sults. Address Box 692, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


GEORGE W. GETHER 


Under that name I wrote “Making a 
Fortune on Four Hours a Day,” which 
P. I. reprinted Jan. 19. Now open for 
eight hours a day of good, hard edito: ial 
work, to which I will bring twelve years 
trade journal experience in everything 
except sticking type. Gether should in 
terest the advertising man who wants 
his paper improved editorially. The ficld 
doesn’t matter, as adaptability has been 
proved. Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 
; 
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Secretary to Advertising Executive 
Competent male stenographer—adver- 
tising experience. Able to write and 
lay out attractive advertisements. Possess 
initiative and capacity for hard work. 
Familiar with mechanics and routine of 
adv or, New York City preferred. 
Box 694, Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT WORE 
Associate Editor leading class magazine. 
M.A. Harvard. Clear, convincing writer 
of news, editorial or advertising copy. 
Good correspondent, English or French. 
Present employers will give references. 
Box 682, Printers’ Ink, 


9 to l 


Will consider part-time work as copy 
and layout man. Fourteen years’ retail 
dry goods and trade paper experience. 
Some agent, newspaper, manufacturer 
or store would find me very useful. 
Reply to P. O. Box 79, Newark, N. J. 


_ ABSOLUTE PRODUCER 

30, six years’ experience selling space 
in newspaper and trade paper field. 
Good sales record. Seeking responsible, 
permanent connection where intensive 
work plus real sales ability will receive 
satisfactory compensation. Best reasons 
for change. Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 


Medical and Toilet Goods Copy Expert 
with a mind ever pregnant with profit 
naking original ideas. Let samples of 
his work be your guide. Experience: 
advertising manager, house-organ editor 
and merchandiser. He is now em- 
ployed, age 38, married and _pre- 
ters 2 part-time arrangement in 
New York. Address Box 698, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


DESIRE : 

















To connect permanently with 
a small concern—preferably 
in N. Y.—who is looking for 
a man to direct its entire 
sales effort. 

EXPERIENCE: Active selling—long enough 
and successful enough to sat- 
isfy the most critical. Ex- 
ecutive—the results of which 
are entirely satisfactory to 
present employer and which 
resulted in increasing busi- 
ness twenty-five per cent in 
six months, 

An American—31—in good 
health. Have dependents— 
pleasing personality—clean 
record. 

Box 685, care Printers’ Ink. 


You May Be Looking 
For Me 


10 years’ news and advertising experi- 
ence. . College education; age 28. Know 
local and foreign field, also make-up and 
publishing details. 

Now Ady..Mgr. for the largest farm 
trade journal on Pacific Coast. Seek 
larger ‘field. I know advertising—and 
how to get it. 

Available .on.30 days’ notice. Prefer 
West or Middle West. References. 
Salary first year $4,000. Address Box 
686, Printers’ Ink. 











Salary Willing tO Start fOr, DOX OOw, £. 4. 





PRINTERS’ 


SUBSCRIPTION BUILDER 
and mail sales chief with farm 
journal background is ready 
to prove $4000 value. Since 


1918 put on and has held 
33% per cent gain; still add- 


ing; not yet at his peak. 
“Has knack of putting sin- 
cerity and human interest 
into sales literature.” Have 
you the place for 453-B? 


Fernacos EXCHANGE. Inc. 
Twine Nari.Bice. Sprinerieco. Mass. 








PUBLISHER'S ASSISTANT—I have 
served a wealthy publisher in this 
capacity for many years; am versed in 
the ethics of the publishing business, 
as well as practical in much of the 
wotk. Have sold advertising by corre- 
spondence and on the street. Salary 
not of first importance. Address Box 
684, Printers’ Ink. 


NOT A COMET! 

But a comer—not a poppycocker, but a 
producer! Young man, four years’ ad 
vertising experience, with ability to do 
things right clean through! Age 26. 
er education, and do not “know it 
all.””. Have made mistakes but benefited 
by them. Now producing successful 
sales promotion ideas for largest pub 
lishing house in field, and Assistant to 
Adv. Manager. Hang the salary.- 
want opportunity with a Future! <Ad- 
dress Box 689, Printers’ Ink. 








At Your Service 
Here’s a man experienced in copy 
writing, layouts and selling. He has 


proved his ability to create con- 
vincing ideas, plan campaigns, buy 
space, order and criticize art work. 
Capable of handling printing, en 
graving and production details. Val 
uable business training. Enthusiastic 
and tireless worker. Salary 
$2,500. Address Box 693, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


Under whose direction sales of 
two widely known manufacturers 
have averaged 22% yearly increase 
for past ten years—Whose sales 
management and plans, sales 
letters, catalogs and direct-mail 
literature have produced large 
volume of business at. low selling 
cost—Available at reasonable 
salary and good opportunity. 
“L. G. A.,” Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITION— 


meeting the Public 
face to face—One of 
12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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JOBBERS 
Outside 
Chicago 


In the great majority of towns and cities of 
less than 100,000 population throughout Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin The 
Chicago Tribune has more circulation than any 
weekly or monthly magazine. 


To determine the value of this circulation an 
investigation was. recently made among jobbers 
located in 78 cities outside Chicago, including 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines and 
Peoria. A total of 296 jobbers of groceries, hard- 
ware, drugs, electrical goods and. auto ‘accessories 
were interviewed, and 72.6% of them stated that 
they feel a decided influence on their sales exerted 
by national advertising in The Chicago Tribune. 


Furthermore, 64% expressed a preference for 
national advertising in newspapers, as compared 
with 16% who favored magazines. You will find 
this subject of national newspaper advertising fully 


treated in The Tribune’s BOOK of FACTS. 


Write for it. 
o Tribune 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Chicago 





